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Who wants Good Light? ? 


Who wants his office employees to do more 
and better work with fewer mistakes, fewer 
headaches and fewer “days off” ? 


Do you? 
Then you want Good Light. 


Who wants more customers? Who wants 
customers to stay longer and buy more? Who 
wants better satisfied customers and more profit? 


Do you? 
Then you want Good Light. 


Who has charge of a store, office, factory, 
theatre, hotel, church or other building that has 


poor light and high bills for current? 


Have you? 
Then you want Good Light. 


cia a ic 
Alba Bowl with fixture: “It en- 
ables everybody to see and work 
better, without eye-strain and 
irritation.” Special holder for 
use with nitrogen lamps. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
enables everybody to see and work better, without eye-strain and irritation. Alba 
softens the light and sends it where it is needed to display merchandise and to 
see by and work by. Alba gets more light from the same current or the same 
light from less current—saves you money. 


Good Light, is easy to get when you know the facts. 


1—HOMES: Good light in the home is beautiful, makes 
seeing easy and comfortable, the evening hours cheerful, and 
brings out the beauty of the surroundings. It prevents 
eye-strain. 


2--DEPT. STORES: Customers stay longer and buy more 
where seeing is easy and comfortable, speak well of the store and 
visit it often. 


3—RESTAURANTS : 
makes them more comfortable. 
promoting relaxation. 


4—STORES: Well lighted stores and windows attract cus- 
tomers, and display merchandise well. Customers stay longer 
and buy more. 
5—OFFICES: Good light means more work 
with fewer mistakes, less fatigue, without eye- 
Strain. Seeing is easy and comfortable. 


Good light attracts patrons and 
It is soft, agreeable, restful, 


The following Lighting Articles 
tell the facts, and will be sent on request together with a Portfolio of Individual Suggestions. 


Send for one or more of these Lighting Articles 


6—CLUBS: The illumination should be ample, restful, agree- 
able in color, beautiful, in harmony with the surroundings and 
entirely without strain. 

7-HOTELS: Good light is beautiful, brings out the beauty of 
the surroundings, and makes seeing easy. People enjoy 
themselves more. 

8—BANKS: Good light is handsome and in harmony with 
the surroundings. It makes seeing easy, often pays for itself, by 
increasing efficiency and preventing errors. 

9—THEATRES: Good light is subtle, soft, restful, and 
cheerful. It is beautiful, in harmony with the surroundings, and 
creates a receptive attitude in the mind of the audience. 
10—HOSPITALS: Light should be ample, cheerful, and rest- 
ful for comfort and quick recovery of patients. Good light is 
needed in operating rooms for precision and accuracy. 
11—CHURCHES: Light should be subtle, soft, agreeable. 
Harsh, brilliant spots which distract attention should be avoided. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland 


Registered 
U.S. Pat.Off. 


Dallas, San Francisco Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto 
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A:REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S CHALLENGE TO HIS 
POLITICAL FOES 


OTHING the President said in his speech in 
Indianapolis was as important as the general tone 

of the address. It was a buoyant challenge, confident, 
aggressive, good-natured. He smilingly spanked the 
Republicans, birched the insurrectos in his 6wn party, 
wooed the independent voters, exulted over the record 
of his administration, and, as the N. Y. lVorld puts 
it, for the first time since he was inaugurated “cut 
loose” generally with “straight-flung words that went 
whizzing to their mark.” He covered a good deal of 
ground in a rapid-fire way. He talked about Mexico in 
anything but an apologetic tone. He took up the tariff, 
the trust legislation, the new system of federal reserve 
banks, conservation, the ship-purchase bill, and the 
need of reform in our “antiquated” system of judicial 
procedure. He advanced one new issue—a “great fed- 
eral reserve bureau,” to help solve the problem of the 
unemployed. But none of these things, as he dealt 
with them, equalled in interest his frankly political 
utterances. The tone of it all was the more surprising 
because of the reports that have been coming from 
Washington lately of the strife between the President 
and the Senate over the subject of federal patronage. 
In several cases presidential nominees have been re- 
jected unanimously by the Senate, and even the Wilson 
papers have been talking uneasily about the “revolt in 
the party” and “the factional fight against the Presi- 
dent.” In addition, affairs in Mexico seem to be grow- 
ing steadily worse, the opposition to the ship-purchase 
bill, on which the President has apparently set his 
mind, is assuming formidable proportions, the unem- 
ployed in New York City and Chicago and elsewhere 
are threatening to raise a troublesome issue for the 
party in power, and a rather nasty scandal is being ven- 
tilated in connection with the federal administration of 
the Dominican customs, in which Mr. Bryan emerges 








in an unenviable light. But Mr. Wilson’s buoyancy of 
tone is unaffected by any or all these things. 


The President Assails the 
Republican Trenches. 


ERE is the way in which the President opens fire 

upon the Republican trenches: “The trouble with 
the Republican party,” he says, “is that it has not had 
a new idea for thirty years. I am not speaking as a 
politician ; I am speaking as a historian. I have looked 
for new ideas in the records and I have not found any 
proceeding from the Republican ranks. They have had 
leaders from time to time who suggested new ideas, 
but they never did anything to carry them out.” Even 
a good Republican with a sense of humor can chuckle 
over the audacity of that when he remembers how often 
that same kind of shrapnel has been fired into the Dem- 
ocratic ranks. The President goes on in the same 
strain: “The Republican party is still a covert and 
refuge for those who are afraid, for those who 
want to consult their grandfathers about every- 
thing. You will notice that most of the advice 
taken by the Republican party is taken from gen- 
tlemen old enough to be grandfathers; and that when 
they claim that a reaction has taken place, they react 
to the reelection of the oldest members of their party.” 
About one week later, it may be observed, Mr. Wilson 
himself became a grandfather! He continues his chal- 
lenge by estimating that about one-third of the Repub- 
lican party is progressive and about two-thirds of the 
Democratic party. Therefore the independent voter 
should use the latter as an instrument for the reforms 
he seeks, as “it would be hopeless to attempt to use the 
Republican.” “I do not have to prove it,” he adds; 
“T admit it.” Then the President proceeds to pay his 
respects to the unprogressive members of his own party, 

















7° CURRENT 


who, he says, are “sitting on the breeching strap.” 
The Democratic party, he admits, is still on trial: 


“The Democratic party still has to prove to the inde- 
pendent voters of this country not-only that it believes in 
these things, but that it will continue to work along these 
lines, and that it will not allow any enemy of these things 
to break its ranks. This country is not going to use any 
party that cannot do continuous and consistent team-work. 
lf any group of men should dare to break the solidarity of 
the Democratic team for any purpose or from any motive, 
theirs will be a most unenviable notoriety and a responsi- 
bility which will bring deep bitterness to them.” 


Then the President returns to the attack on the Re- 
publicans. Speaking of the independent voter, he says: 
“I want him to come where there are great emotions. 
That is what I miss in the Republican party; they do 
not seem to have any great emotions. They seem to 
think a lot of things, old things, but they do not seem 
to have any enthusiasm about anything.” 


The Campaign of 1916 Get- 
ting Under Way. 

Ege frankly political character of all this is taken 

as a sort of opening of the campaign for 1916. 
“Play politics,” says the President, in effect, and the 
game proceeds. The Washington correspondents speak 
of a rallying of the President’s opponents in his own 
party around Champ Clark. The suggestion comes also 
that Mr. Wilson will not be a candidate for reelection, 
but is planning to have Secretary McAdoo nominated. 
The Republican elder statesmen in Washington are said 
to be concentrating on Justice Hughes. The Herrick 
“boom” is receiving serious attention in the press, the 
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“PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT, SMILING AT GRIEF” 


—Gates in Los Angeles Times 






OPINION 


fact that Mr. Herrick was out of the country during 
the row two years ago between the Taft and Roosevelt 
forces being played up prominently as a reason why 
the two forces can unite on him in 1916. It is sig- 
nificant to find a paper like the N. Y. Telegraph, with 
close Tammany affiliations, saying: “If Myron T. Her-: 
rick opposes Woodrow Wilson for the presidency in, 
the next campaign, the Ohio man will go over Wilson 
like a steam roller.” It is also significant, in another 
direction, that Senator Borah seems to have been the 
spokesman selected in the Senate to answer the Presi- 
dent’s Indianapolis speech, and, after he concluded the 
answer, “almost the whole Republican side rose and 
the Senators filed forward to shake his hand and con- 
gratulate him.” The Senator repelled what he called 
the imputations cast upon a great coordinate branch 
of government—casting imputations upon the Senate 
and repelling them being one of the favorite games of 
Presidents and Senators—and then proceeded to liken 
President Wilson to “Tom” Taggart and “Boss” 
Murphy. 


Senator Borah Replies 
to the President. 

T HE language which fell from the lips of the leader 

of the Democratic party at Indianapolis,” said 
Senator Borah, referring to the passage already quoted 
about team-work, “was not different from that which 
Tom Taggart would have issued to the men in Indian- 
apolis, eighty of whom this morning pleaded guilty to 
the crime of corruption. It is not different from the 
language which would be used by Mr. Murphy, of New 
York, to his slavish adherents to follow the dictates of 
the Captain, regardless of what their conscience or 
judgment might suggest.” The Senator went on to 
mention Some of the “new ideas” which the Republican 
party has embodied in law in the last thirty years, such 
as the interstate commerce commission, the Sherman 
anti-trust law, the pure food law, employer’s liability, 
etc., and then remarked: 


“There are at least 3,000,000 men in this midwinter ask- 
ing for work, and the soup-house is again dotting the land. 
The cry in that campaign of 1916 will not be for more 
ideas, but for bread; not for more rhetoric, but for more 
soup; and the termination of the campaign will not be 
doubtful when its issue is once raised before the American 
people. Ideas—many a poor fellow wishes to-night that 
they were eatables.” 


He assailed the administration for extravagance, for 
having “given the Panama Canal to England,” and 
most of all for its Mexican policy. On this last sub- 
ject the Senator grew impassioned. He said: 


“The mistreatment of American citizens in Mexico is 
due to the fact that there has passed into the Mexican 
minds the idea that we will never protect our citizens, and 
I say that, whatever criticism shall come to me from those 
who love peace more than they love honor, that the ‘flag 
which will not protect its protectors is a dirty rag that 
contaminates the air in which it floats.’ 

“We cannot have peace, we cannot have ‘honor, unless 
we are prepared to protect our own citizens, and I believe, 
verily believe, that we may do so and still have no war 
with Mexico.” 


How the Political Parties 
Are Now Lined Up. 
| ie early begins the next presidential campaign. 
The complete returns for the election in last No- 
vember, gathered by the N. Y. Times and published a 





THE SHIP-FAMINE AND HOW 


few days ago, form in this connection an interesting 
study. The total Democratic vote in the country at 
large was 6,324,962, which shows an actual increase 
over that in 1912 of 31,943. The total Republican vote 
was 6,013,374, which shows an increase of 2,528,414. 
The Progressive vote was 1,906,417, which shows a 
decrease of 2,213,090. The total vote of the Socialists 
was 687,495, which shows a decrease of 214,378. The 
total vote of the Prohibition party was 193,869, a de- 
crease of 14,059. The states carried by the Demo- 
crats last November have an electoral vote of 266, 
The 


which is a clear majority in the electoral college. 


TO RELIEVE 1T 71 


states carried by the Republicans have an electoral vote 
of 252. The Progressives carried but one state—Cal- 
ifornia—with an electoral vote of 13. Nearly one- 
fourth of the total Progressive vote was cast in that 
state, namely 460,495. In sixteen other states, however, 
the Progressives still hold a balance of power, and 
these states have an electoral vote of 212. The Dem- 
ocrats had a clear majority over all in 20 states, with 
an electoral vote of 205. The Republicans had a clear 
majority over all in 11 states, with an electoral vote of 
101. In no state does the Progressive party now hold 
a clear majority over all. 





Carranza’s threat to blow up the Vera Cruz railway shows that 
the Wisconsin idea is heading southward.—Washington Post. 


But why should a prohibition measure be referred to as a “joint” 
resolution ?—Boston Transcript 





THE COMING BATTLE ROYAL IN CONGRESS OVER 
THE SHIPPING BILL 


te sides in Congress are preparing their trenches 

for one of the most important engagements arising 
out of the European war. The drive that the Wilson 
administration has been making in the last twenty-three 
months has carried it over the tariff redoubts of the 
enemy, through the wire entanglements of finance, and 
well beyond the trust trenches. Instead of stopping 
there and assuming the defensive, the commander-in- 
chief orders the army to continue its drive, and the old 
historic issue of our merchant marine is assailed. It is 
well known that our merchant marine is almost entirely 
confined to our inland waterways and the coast service. 
The ocean-going ships bearing the American flag are 
few and far between. Our tariff system has made it 
impossible to build ships here as cheaply as they are 
built abroad, and, to protect our shipyards from destruc- 
tion, only ships built here are allowed to fly our flag 
or to engage in coastwise traffic. The result has been, 
as all the world knows, that no ocean freight to speak 
of is carried in American bottoms, and strenuous have 
been the efforts from time to time to revive our mer- 
chant marine by means of subsidies. Now a condition 
as well as a theory confronts us as a result of the war. 
Shipping to the extent of 5,803,014 tons has been in- 
terned, destroyed or otherwise put out of commission 
for commercial use. This is thirteen per cent. of the 
world’s supply of ships, and the resulting scarcity has 
sent the rates of shipping sky-high. At least the rates 
have gone sky-high, for that or for other reasons. A 
part of the impending battle is to determine whether 
that is the real reason. 
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The Famine in Ocean Freight 
. Ships and Its Results. 
ERE are some of the figures that are to be used as 


ammunition in the battle. Secretary McAdoo sup- 
plies them. Last July the rate on grain from New York 
to British ports was 4 to 5 cents a bushel; in December, 
16 to 17 cents. The rate to Rotterdam has gone up 
from 6% to 303% cents. The rate on cotton shipments 
has made a more startling exhibition. That to Liver- 
pool has risen from 20 to 75 cents per hundredweight; 
that to Rotterdam from $1 to $5 a bale; that to Bremen 
from $1 to $15 a bale. “On all commodities there have 
been increases in rates of from 50 per cent. to 300 per 
cent., whether destined for English, European or Medi- 
terranean ports.” In a case in the courts in Philadelphia 
last month it was brought out that vessels which were 


hired a few months ago for $5,000 a month now bring 
as high as $40,000 a month. Since August 18, when 
Congress passed an act admitting foreign-built vessels 
to American registry, 105 ships, with 378,840 tonnage, 
have been added to our merchant marine; but this 
transfer of ships from one flag to another has not af- 
fected the situation materially. There is still what the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce calls “a temporary ocean 
freight famine.” The quickest way to relieve this situ- 
ation would be for us to purchase the numerous German 
and Austrian ships now tied up in American docks and 
operate them as American ships. But a question of in- 
ternational law comes in there. The newspapers have 
been full of the case of the Dacia—a Hamburg-Amer- 
ican ship purchased by an American citizen and loaded 
with cotton for Bremen—for this very reason. If the 
British courts decide that such a transfer in time of war 
makes a neutral ship of the Dacia one quick method of 
relieving the ship-famine—from which Great Britain as 
well as the rest of the world is suffering—seems to be 
available. 
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THE LATEST BEST-SELLER 


—Kirby in N.Y. World 
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How Uncle Sam Proposes to Enter 
Into the Shipping Business. 
HIS is the situation as S. 6856 comes on the scene, 


—that is to say the bill that provides for the fed- 
eral government’s entering into the shipping business. 
A shipping board is to be constituted, to consist of the 
secretary of the treasury, the postmaster-general and the 
secretary of commerce. Through this board, the United 
States is to subscribe for 51 per cent. of the capital 
stock of “any corporation now or hereafter organized 
under the laws of the United States” for the object of 
engaging in foreign commerce. The initial capital stock 
of this corporation shall not be more than $10,000,000, 
but the shipping board may increase this “from time to 
time as the interests of the corporation may require,” 
but the United States must always keep 51 per cent. of 
the stock. This shipping board is to have at its dis- 
position bonds of the government to the extent of $30,- 
000,000, with which to purchase’ or construct vessels 
“with a view to transferring them to such corporation,” 
to be paid for by the corporation with its own gold 
bonds, bearing interest at not less than four per cent. 
Such vessels shall be limited to trade with foreign coun- 
tries and with the Philippines, Hawaii, Guam and Tu- 
tuila, but in all other respects shall have the same priv- 
ileges and the same standing in law as private-owned 
merchant vessels. As far as practicable, they shall be 
of a type suitable for use as naval auxiliaries, and the 
President is also authorized to transfer by charter or 
lease, to this corporation, any of the ships of the navy 
or of the Panama Railroad Company not required for 
naval purposes in time of peace. Inspectors are to be 
appointed at various ports who shall inspect the cargoes 
offered for shipment not only on these ships but on all 
merchant ships registered under our laws, and they shall 
attach an official certificate to the ship’s invoice, and 
no ship shall be allowed to clear without such cer- 
tificate. This is the bill that is likely to take the center 
of the political stage until disposed of. “It will be ob- 
served,” says Secretary McAdoo, “that the government 
does not engage in the shipping business; it is merely 
a stockholder, or the,only stockholder, in a private cor- 
poration engaged in such business.” 





Opponents of the Shipping Bill 
; ; Ready to Go to the Limit. 
HE size of this new issue thus injected into Amer- 


ican politics is easily discerned, when one recalls 
the stir that was made by Mr. Bryan’s declaration a 
few years ago in favor of the government ownership 
of railroads. To those who oppose that sort of thing 
this bill seems to be even more objectionable than Mr. 
Bryan’s proposition, because of the international com- 
plications they. foresee. “Talk about leaps into the 
dark,” says the N. Y. Evening Post, one of the most 
ardent supporters of the President on most matters; 
“this bill is a leap into the abyss of Ocean and Old 
Night.” The Chamber of Commerce of New York has 
by unanimous vote endorsed a report opposing the bill. 
The Boston Maritime Association and the Philadelphia 
Maritime Association have taken the same position. 
Senators Lodge, Burton and Root have,indicated their 
intention to carry opposition in the Senate to the limit. 
“It means,” said Mr. Root, “a departure on the line of 
governmental action more important and more fateful 
in its results than any act passed by this Congress since 
I became a member.” Senator Vardaman, of Missis- 
sippi, a Democratic member of the commerce commit- 


OPINION 
















tee, terms the bill “the most indefensible form of 
subsidy yet proposed.” The Chicago Tribune sees in 
the measure possibilities of politics and spoils “appalling 
to contemplate.” The President, it says, “blandly offers 
a remedy that would be worse than the disease com- 
plained of, and his smooth rhetoric renders him obliv- 
ious to every one of the grave issues involved in his 
revolutionary proposal.” The San Francisco Chronicle, 
in common with many opponents of the bill, views with 
apprehension the “grave consequences which would 
probably result” from having Government-owned ships 
stopped and searched by the war-ships of belligerents. © 
“No time more fraught with danger,” the Philadelphia 
Ledger thinks, “could be selected than the present in 
which to launch so radical and unprecedented a plan.” 
The New York city press, with the exception of the 
World and the Hearst papers, are not only opposed to 
the scheme but vehemently opposed. “Ordinary rad- 
icalism,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, “will look like con- 
servatism when this bill goes to the White House for 
signature. And, when it shall have been vitalized by 
the Presidential pen, the Socialists should celebrate. 
Their turn will have come.” Such a measure, insist 
the Sun, the Times, the Press and many other papers, 
would be the death-knell of all private effort along the 
same line. 
Is the Nation Missing a 
Great Opportunity? 
N THE other hand there are some ordinarily con- 
servative papers that either look with favor upon 
the plan or are willing at least to suspend judgment. 
The Springfield Republican is one of these. If sudden 
paralysis on our railroads, it observes, were to take place 
suddenly and the government could, by purchasing and 
operating 100,000 motor cars, relieve the situation, 
would Congress hesitate to meet the emergency in that 
way? The opposition, it declares, is without any prac- 
tical substitute to offer except the old-time futile subsidy 
proposition, and “it is not free from the suspicion of 
being largely controlled by the private shipping inter- 
ests now in the field, which are profiting enormously 
from the high freight rates being levied on ocean trade.” 
Old-time Republicans, says the N. Y. World, will fight 
the measure to the limit because they never despair of 
getting their’ subsidy shovels into the treasury. We 
need the ships, it goes on to say, for the promotion of 
commerce to-day, and we may need them to-morrow as 
naval auxiliaries. Both purposes are legitimate and to 
fight the bill because it does not smother a favored in- 
terest with public money “is as stupidly selfish as it is 
shockingly unpatriotic.” The Baltimore Sun takes sides 
in favor, but does so with an “if” or two. If our 
ecommerce is suffering as Secretaries McAdoo and Red- 
field assert, and if we are missing a great opportunity 
by inaction, then “we cannot afford to be deterred by 
ordinary precedents from promoting and protecting our 
own interests.” The Houston Post favors the bill as 
“a relief measure,” and the Charleston News and 
Courier thinks the country is “predisposed to support 
the President in this business as in most others,” but 
it admits that “the confidence of those who do so is 
subjected to a very severe strain.” 

Mexicans have quit firing over the border. At last they seem to 
realize that it requires no extraordinary marksmanship to hit Texas. 
—Toledo Blade. 

Myron T. Herrick’s remark that his diplomatic experience in 


France cost him $400,000 may explain in some degree the painful 
reluctance of the Parisians to let him go—N. Y. World. 








A GENTLE REMINDER TO GREAT BRITAIN 


THE RIGHTS OF NEUTRAL NATIONS AND OUR PROTEST 





’ TO GREAT BRITAIN 


TRANGE as it may seem, there are still 220,000,- 

ooo civilized people in the world, not counting 
China or the Balkan nations, who are not yet involved 
in war. They form the neutral nations. One-half of 
this population, nearly, are under the American flag. 
Most of the others are in Italy, Spain, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, the Scandinavian countries, South and Central 
America. These nations are beginning to lift up their 
voices in protest against the violation of what they con- 
sider the rights of neutrals. Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark have formed an alliance and have registered a 
united and emphatic objection to the mining and virtual 
closing of the North Sea. Holland has made strenuous 
protest against the way in which her ships have been 
treated by the belligerents. A strong feeling of irrita- 
tion is reported in "tebe, and her newspapers are dis- 
cussing the advisability of forming a league of all the 
neutral nations in Europe. From Venezuela comes an 
official suggestion looking to the formation of a league 
of all the neutral nations on this hemisphere, to be ex- 
tended later to those in other parts of the world. “The 
necessities of war,” says the Premier of Sweden, “have 
been invoked on both belligerent sides to justify a 
series of measures contrary to the laws of nations, and 
the rights of neutral countries. It is desirable that 
such pernicious doctrine be universally stigmatized and 
abandoned.” “In the present war,” says Professor 
Kirchwey, dean of the law school of Columbia Univer- 
sity, “the belligerent powers are not content with de- 
vastating one another’s fields and killing one another’s 
soldiers; they have found it necessary to assume that 
it is their right to occupy neutral territory to carry on 
their quarrel and to interfere with the commerce of the 
world. When I contemplate the situation in Europe, 
with its contemptuous and intolerable disregard for the 
rights of other nations, I feel ashamed of the poor, 
craven humanity here and in other nations which toler- 
ates that abuse.” 


We Notify England of Our “Grow- 
ing Concern” Over Her Course. 


VEN while Professor Kirchwey was uttering these 

words, our department of state was engaged in 
drafting a formal protest to the British government— 
the most important document, according to some of the 
foreign papers, that has been published since the war 
began. One of the first effects of this document was 
the quotation at Lloyd’s of an insurance premium of 15 
guineas per cent.—$75 on $500—against war between 
the United States and Great Britain. When the full 
text of the protest was published and it was found to 
be less harsh in tone than the cabled summary, the pre- 
mium promptly dropped to seven guineas. Even at that 
it was as high as for insurance against war in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. The situation was viewed by the 
Los Angeles Times as “very grave,” but the American 
opinion was more nearly expressed in the statement of 
the Philadelphia Ledger that “the issue is vital, not 
critical.” The note of protest, which the London Times 
admits is “entirely unexceptionable in tone,” begins by 
expressing “the most friendly spirit,” then voices a 
“growing concern” over the treatment of our commerce 
on the high seas and of neutral commerce in general. 





which, it avers, has been denied “the freedom to which 
it was entitled by the law of nations.” This govern- 
ment is reluctantly forced, the protest then runs, “to 
the conclusion that the present policy of his Majesty's 
government toward neutral ships and cargoes exceeds 
the manifest necessity of a belligerent and constitutes 
restrictions upon the rights of American citizens on the 
high seas which are not justified by the rules of inter- 
national law or required under the principle of self- 
preservation.” The detentions of some of our ships 
carrying absolute contraband to neutral countries are 
“unwarranted.” Copper shipments to Italy are 
“Equally unjustified by the established rules 
have been the seizure of car- 


termed 
specified. 
of international conduct” 
goes of food-stuffs. The 
critical one to the commercial interests of the United 
States” that “may arouse a feeling coutrary to that 
which has so long existed between the American and 
British people.” 


situation is described as “a 


What British Naval Officers Are 
Doing to American Cargoes. 


I hapcaeh is —_ plain speaking for a diplomatic docu- 
ment. But the real crux of the protest appears 
in the statement that while the United States admits the 
full right of a belligerent to visit and search neutral 
vessels on the high seas, and to detain them “when there 
is sufficient evidence to justify a belief that contraband 
articles are in their cargoes,” this government “cannot 
without protest permit American ships or American car- 
goes to be taken into British ports and there detained 
for the.purpose of searching generally for evidence of 
contraband or upon presumption created by special mu- 
nicipal enactments which are clearly at variance with in- 
ternational law and practice.” This is the vital point 
in the protest. This is the point which is left in doubt 
in Sir Edward’s “preliminary reply.” If any real trouble 
comes of the situation, it will come in at this point. 
American ships have been seized on the high seas, on 
suspicion that they contained contraband goods for the 
enemies of Great Britain, taken to British ports for 
search and detained for weeks. The Kroonland, with 
copper for Italy, was held for a number of weeks at Gi- 
braltar; the Pridilla, with a mixed cargo for a neutral 
port, was held at Halifax; the Rockefeller, with oil for 
a Scandinavian port, was held at Kirkwall; the Joseph 
Fordney, the Edward Pierce, the George Hawley, with 
mixed cargoes for neutral ports in north Europe, were 
held at Falmouth. Forty-five cargoes in all, proceeding 
from this country to the neutral ports of Europe, have 
been seized and turned over to British prize courts. A 
much larger number have been taken to British ports 
and released after delays sometimes as long as five 
weeks, and in one or two cases even longer. The ques- 
tion raised is not whether these cargoes should have 
been subjected to search, but whether they should, on 
mere suspicion, have been taken to a British port, there 
to be searched at leisure. This we cannot permit “with- 
out protest.” This, says Sir Edward, is “essential” if 
there is to be any search at all. Here are his words: 
“Tt is, however, essential under modern conditions that, 
where there is real ground for suspecting the presence 
of contraband, the vessel should be brought into port 
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for examination. In no other way can the right of 
search be exercized, and but for this practice it would 
have to be completely abandoned.” This seems to bring 
us for the time being to a deadlock. 


Why Great Britain Has Been 
Seizing Our Ships. 
N ALL other points the British foreign secretary 


meets us not only half-way but all the way. He 
disclaims any desire “to contest the general principles 
of law” on which he understands our protest to be 
based, or at least he disclaims such a desire “pending 
a more detailed reply.” All his Majesty’s government 
desires to interfere with is contraband for the enemy. 
He explains the interference which has been made with 
cargoes for neutral countries by the fact that the sud- 
den large increase, since the war, in the shipment of 
certain articles to those countries raises a presumption 
that they were really destined for warring countries. 
In the first five months of the war, he says, our ship- 
ments of copper to Italy increased from 15,000,000 
pounds in 1913 to 36,000,000 in 1914. Our shipments of 
copper to other neutral countries in Europe increased in 
the same period from seven millions to thirty-five mil- 
lions of pounds. “Positive evidence,” says Sir Edward, 
was in his possession that four cargoes of copper con- 
signed to Sweden were “definitely destined” for Ger- 
many. Suspiciously large shipments of rubber also are 
noted by Sir Edward, tho he does not give the figures. 
The increase in such shipments to Italy is explained by 
the Italian ambassador at Washington by the fact that 
his country had, previously to the war, imported much 
of her copper from Germany, and since the war began 
has been unable to get any from the belligerents. The 
Scandinavian countries make the same explanations. 
In any event, so our government maintains, it is Great 
Britain’s business, not ours, to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with neutral countries in Europe to pre- 
vent the delivery of contraband articles to Germany. 
The London Times concedes that this is “a problem 
which American traders are justified in looking upon 
as outside their province and emphatically within ours.” 
One other point, however, Sir Edward has, in the opinion 
of some American papers, well taken. Since the out- 
break of the war we have changed our former prac- 
tice and are now prohibiting the publication of ships’ 
manifests until thirty days after sailing. “We had,” 
says Sir Edward Grey, “no ‘locus standi’ for complain- 
ing of this change, and did not complain. But the effect 
of it must be to increase the difficulty of ascertaining the 
presence of contraband and to render necessary in the 
interests of our national safety the examination and 
detention of more ships than would have been the case 
if the former practice had continued.” 





Backing Up the President’s 
Protest. 


HERE is but one view taken of our government’s 

position, so far as the press of this country is con- 
cerned, and that is that Great Britain is exceeding her 
rights in the treatment of our shipping. There is some 
criticism of our note of protest, but no opposition oa 
the main point. Thus the Philadelphia Ledger charges 
that the real injury to American commerce was inflicted 
in the first place by the order of Secretary McAdoo that 
manifests should not be published for thirty days. This, 
says the Ledger, “made interference inevitable” and 
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A STUDY IN NEUTRALITY 
“Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 


And Wisdom wiser grow without his books.’’—Cowper. 
—John Bull 


placed our government in the position of conniving in 
the sale of contraband. “The shipping interests objected 
to his order at the time. It was oné that never should 
have been issued. Now that its inevitable consequences 
are revealed, it is idle for the President to befog the 
issue by an attack on the British government.” The 
Baltimore American regards the protest as a reflection 
upon American diplomacy because it simply objected 
and did not suggest some method for securing relief. 


_ The result will be that Great Britain will do the sug- 


gesting and we will follow the changes of policy indi- 
cated, instead of originating such changés. The San 
Francisco Chronicle thinks that the note of protest was 
remarkable for its silence in respect to the seizing of 
citizens of an enemy’s country when found on a neutral 
ship—an act, it says, that has been reported time and 
again and has been passed by in silence, tho in our civil 
war such an act on our part nearly brought us into 
armed conflict with Great Britain. But, aside from 
these critical comments, the press of all parties sustains 
the protest. “He has the whole country back of him,” 
says the New York American, a Hearst paper, speak- 
ing of the President, “and may well continue unfalter- 
ingly in the course he outlined in his note to the British 
government.” . 


“Reckless Interference With 
Neutral Commerce.” : 
OMETHING more than our own commercial in- 


terests are involved in this question, remarks the 
Springfield Republican. The appeal to us to tolerate 
the interference with our commerce because in this 
way only can the Allies bring about a speedy end to 
the war, is simply asking us to do what Germany asked 
Belgium to do, and what the world has applauded her 
for refusing to do. “If the English,” says the Repub- 
lican, “are to invade neutral rights on the high seas 
with that plea, they will deprive themselves of their 
moral justification for resisting Germany’s invasion of 
neutral rights in the Low Countries, for the plea of na- 
tional necessity cannot be confined to one side of the 
English channel. If America were officially to take 
sides at all, there would be but one honest course to 
follow. That would be active and direct participation 
in the conflict, beginning at once with a declaration of 
war. Anything short of that in hostility to Germany 
would be grossly dishonest and cowardly.” It is none 
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HAVE WE KILLED THE HAGUE 


of our business, the Philadelphia Ledger insists, what 
guarantees Great Britain may ask or receive from other 
neutral nations in regard to reexportation of contra- 
band articles; but we are not content to pursue our 
legitimate commerce at the sufferance of any other 
nation. 


“We demand freedom of our ships as a right. Nor will 
we swerve one inch from the definite line of policy laid 
down, buttressed as it is by a long line of precedents and 
accepted international law. Never has a nation attempted 
such bold and reckless interference with neutral commerce 
as has England in the last five months.” 


International Laws Are Not 
Mere “Scraps of Paper.” 

O PLEA of necessity, remarks the N. Y. Evening 
Post, which is as far from jingoism as any paper 
in the country, can avail to set aside the indefensible 
rights of neutrals at sea. “The rules carefully worked 
out through all the years, with the decisions made by 
British courts as well as American, and the positions 
laid down repeatedly by British statesmen as well as 
our own, cannot be brushed aside as if they were but 
scraps of paper.” The same journal refers to observa- 
tions of the London Chronicle to the effect that the 
size of modern ships and the danger of attack by sub- 
marines make it impracticable to search a ship at sea 
without taking it first into port. That may be, rejoins 
the Post, but “convenience for the captor does not make 
international law.” “Is England,” asks the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, “superior to international law? It would 
seem so.” “But one solution of the matter,” says the 
San Francisco Chronicle, “will be satisfactory to the 
American people, and that is that the seas belong to the 
neutrals just as much as they belong to the belligerents.” 
A note of warning is raised by the Charleston News and 
Courier as it reads the protest: “Let us realize once 
and for all that we cannot count ourselves safe from war 
simply because we contemplate aggression against no- 
body and are determined to deal fairly with everybody.” 


. 
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UCTING THE TRAFFIC, YOUR HONOR” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 
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The Chicago Evening Post does not believe that the 
President, in making his protest, was influenced by any 
partisan purpose nor that he acted merely from selfish 
regard to the commercial profit of the United States. 
“We feel,” says this Progressive party paper,.“‘that his 
protest is based simply upon his regard fer American 
tradition and upon his sincere wish to protect the gains 
made in international law in the last century.” 


Have We Killed the Hague 
Conventions Forever? 


UCH is the note that prevails generally in the 

American press. One point raised in the British 
papers, however, strikes a responsive chord in some of 
the editorial sanctums here. The note of protest, says 
the London Chronicle—and the London Globe and other 
papers there follow this lead—“would impress the world 
rather differently if it had been preceded by notes in 
other quarters regarding the violation of Belgium, the 
ghastly massacres of noncombatants, the illegal and 
merciless money fines, the bombardment of defenseless 
watering-places or the scattering of long-lived mines 
in the open seas.” The consequence of what it calls 
our “abandonment of the Hague conventions,” in not 
protesting over any of these events, has been that they 
are killed beyond visible means of resurrection. “No 
State is going to let itself in for such a deception again, 
nor is it possible to deny that the moral position of the 
United States has been appreciably weakened.” This 
may sound severe, but it is very mild compared with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words on the same topic. Germany’s 
raid on Belgium, it seems, was not as bad as our failure 
to protest. He writes in the N. Y. Jndependent: 


“To violate these conventions, to violate neutrality 
treaties, as Germany has done in the case of Belgium, is a 
dreadful thing. It represents the gravest kind of interna- 
tional wrongdoing; but it is really not quite so contemptible, 
it does not show such shortsighted and timid inefficiency, 
and, above all, such selfish indifference to the cause of per- 
manent and righteous peace, as has been shown by the 
United States (thanks to President Wilson and Secretary 
Bryan) in refusing to fulfill its solemn obligations by tak- 
ing whatever action was necessary in order to clear our 
skirts from the guilt of tame acquiescence in a wrong which 
we had solemnly undertaken to oppose.” 


“The Cult of Cowardice,” 
Says Mr. Roosevelt. 
HIS failure to take action Mr. Roosevelt calls “the 
cult of cowardice,” and to it the United States, he 
thinks, has been committed. Judge George Chandler 
Holt, formerly of the U. S. District Court, calls atten- 
tion to these provisions of the Hague conventions: 


“The territory of neutral powers is inviolable. 

“Belligerents are forbidden to move troops or convoys of 
either munitions of war or supplies across territory of a 
neutral power. 

“The fact of a neutral power resisting, even by force, 
attempts to violate its neutrality cannot be regarded as a 
hostile act.” 


We were one of the powers that guaranteed these 
provisions, so Judge Holt holds. If that is true, says 
the N. Y. Sun, then we have a duty that does not end 
with futile accusations and ineffective protests. We 
are bound, as well as Great Britain, to help expel 
Germany from Belgium by force of arms. But, the Sun 
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maintains, Judge Holt and Mr. Roosevelt and the Lon- 
don Chronicle are all wrong. We did indeed sign the 
Hague conventions; but in 1899 and again in 1907 
we signed with this explicit reservation: 

“Nothing contained in this convention shall be so con- 
strued as to require the United States of America to de- 
part from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, in- 
terfering with or entangling itself in the political questions 
or policy or international administration of any foreign 
State; nor shall anything contained in the said convention 
be construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States 
of its traditional attitude toward purely American ques- 
tions. 


In view of this reservation, the Sun thinks, we can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination be held as a re- 
sponsible guarantor of the neutrality of Belgium. The 
Springfield Republican calls attention to another clause 
in the Hague conventions, in which it is stated that they 
are not to apply “except between contracting powers 
and then only if all the belligerents are parties to the 
convention.” By reason of this, “scarcely one of the 
Hague declarations is operative in this war.” 

The Invasion of Belgium a.Crime 

Against the United States. 

TILL another point of view is taken by Professor 
Kirchwey, of Columbia University. The sanctity 
of neutral soil, he says, does not rest on the Hague 
conventions. It goes further back. There is no prin- 
ciple in international law or international morality bet- 
ter settled than that is. When Belgium was invaded, a 
grave crime was committed against the United States 
as well, and we, as the greatest of the neutral powers, 

should have uttered our protest. And not only then: 


“It was the duty of the United States to maintain the 
integrity of the principles of international law by filing a 
prompt and firm protest, first against the rashness of the 
nations involved in plunging into war without first allow- 








ALLEVIATING THE HORRORS OF WAR 
This is one of the sports engaged in by the German troopers in 
between times. If you don’t know what this sport is, ask the first 
American schoolboy you see and he can tell you. 


OPINION 


ing time for the points at issue to be fairly considered; 
second, against the violation of the neutrality of Belgium; 
third, against the criminal offense of dropping bombs into 
unfortified towns, or without first giving the inhabitants 
warning; and, fourth, in placing contact mines in waters 
traversed by neutral shipping.” 


Professor Kirchwey says it was our duty to protest. 
He does not say what further we should have done if 
the protest was not heeded. The Louisville Evening 
Post thinks that, inasmuch as we were not a party to 
the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s neutrality, “to inti- 
mate that we are required to exact of Germany respect 
for the neutrality of Belgium, is the wildest and most 
dangerous proposition advanced in the discussion of 
international questions during the past six months.” 
Even if it were otherwise, it says, before we could 
have taken any action it would have been necessary to 
organize a judicial tribunal to ascertain the facts, ex- 
amine witnesses and scrutinize all the records. The 
N. Y. Evening Post takes the same stand. It quotes 
from the London correspondent of the Chicago News 
the following statement: ‘Britons, Frenchmen, Rus- 
sians, and Italians blame America for ignoring the in- 
vasion of Belgium and the violations of the conventions 
of The Hague, and then springing into the international 
arena with a protest relating exclusively to matters of 
trade.” In answer to this and much more of the same 
sort from other sources, the Evening Post answers by 
calling attention to the absence of any clearly-defined 
international law on which to base the protests called 
for in the case of Belgium. We have solid ground 
under our feet in the protest about our shipping. The 
law is clear and admitted to be so by England. All the 
nations at war are charged with violations of interna- 
tional law ; but the final reckoning must be made by an 
‘international tribunal or at least by a group of nations. 
It cannot be anticipated by a single nation.” 


“The Art of Being Alive” is the title of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
latest book. It ought to sell well in the trenches.—Cleveland 
Piain-Dealer. 

Christian missionaries are afraid nowadays to teach the heathen 
to read the Bible for fear one of them might pick up a war extra.— 
Boston Transcript. 





WAR OR PICNIC — WHICH? 
Evidently it is both. The British soldiers play football in off-hours. 
The German soldiers have sack-races and other sports. Youth will have 
its fling even in the face of death. 
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THE POLISH THEATER 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SITUATION IN THE EASTERN 
THEATER OF THE WAR 


T' )O little attention has been given hitherto by the 
military experts to one fundamental difference be- 
tween the situation in the eastern theater of war and 
that in the west. With this as a premise, Italian military 
experts, elucidating the events of the past six weeks in 
such dailies as the Tribuna, the Giornale d'/talia and the 
Corriere della Sera, invite us to note that the deadlock 
oi the armies in the west seems to have been followed 
by a deadlock of the armies in the east. At any rate, 
the deadlock exists as between military Germany and 
military Russia. Now a military deadlock in the west, 
upon the basis of the line in Flanders and northern 
France, is a check to Germany. A deadlock along the 
Polish front is, on the other hand, a triumph for Ger- 


many. This is explained by the difference between the 
oljectives of the Berlin general staff east and west 
respectively. Germany wanted to crush France. She 
sceks only to hold off Russia, not to crush her. Is Ger- 


many holding off Russia? The events of the month 
indicate to many Italian dailies—and no press in Europe 
follows the war more closely from this standpoint—that 
Russia is held. The allies rejoice in the fact that War- 
saw Was not captured after the great German drive. 
The point is less relevant to the Italians. If the Ger- 
mans can hold up Russia on the east without Warsaw, 
their strategical aim is achieved. Warsaw, moreover, 
may fall yet. 


Germany’s Successes on Her 
Eastern Front. 
ARTISANS may deny that Germany has achieved 


successes on her eastern front of late, says the mili- 
tary expert of the Tribuna (Rome), but she seems to 
him to have been on the whole fortunate there. These 
successes are genuine. They are not decisive. Every- 
thing depended for Germany upon action before the 
arrival of reinforcements for the Russians. The in- 
fluence of the Polish situation upon the destiny of: the 
war being vital, it is well, our expert suggests, to take 
a comprehensive view of developments as a whole. The 





THE HUNDRED-YARD DASH 

Another of the diversions of the German soldier when he isn’t digging 
trenches or dodging French 
hing. 


shrapnel. Officers encourage this sort of 
It keeps the men in good mental as well as physical condition. 





Polish campaign has had so far various phases, triumph 
5 I I 
and defeat being the lot of Russians and Germans alike. 
; 1e opening of hostilities, the Russians abandone¢ 
At tl ning of hostilities, the R is abandoned 
Poland beyond the Vistula to effect a concentration of 


their forces east of Warsaw. They had no choice, for 


a concentration in the Polish “salient,” threatened from 
the north through East-Prussia and from the south 
through Galicia, invited disaster. Germans and Aus- 


trians profited by this situation to invade Polish terri- 
tory at once. The Austro-Hungarians 
check, the Germans, content hitherto with a perfunctory 


receiving a 


invasion, grew energetic. A grand offensive began 
from East-Prussia to menace the Russian forces in Po- 
land. This movement failed in its turn. 


Key to the Battles in the 
Eastern Theater. 

AILROADS throughout Germany being built main- 

ly from the strategical standpoint, the Kaiser’s 
forces could renew the foiled offensive against Russia. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas 
concentration. This point should never be forgotten, 
says the expert of the Tribuna. 


has no such facilities for 


“The war, in the great eastern theater extending from 
the Baltic to the Carpathians, has become one vast of- 
fensive and defensive flux, advances and retreats on one 
side and on the other. We had a first offensive Austro- 
German tide as far back as October, which flowed into the 
Vistula and ended in a compiete and hasty retreat. This 
was followed by a great offensive tide of Russians with 
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“If he keeps growing I shall starve to death!” 
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their main army, which arrived in force on the whole 
frontier of the enemy. Then came the eruption of von Hin- 
denburg, driving the Russians again towards the Vistula. 
This time—it is a vital point—there was no rapid and equal 
movement like that of a wave receding. The Russian re- 
treat has been of the slowest, their defense has been varied 
by an offensive, and the whole vast engagement has been 
marked by an endless series of violent combats. The losses 
on both sides must have been immense. One’s present 
impression, based upon scant but not inadequate details, 
is that the Austro-German offensive has had, on the whole, 
greater vigor and more results than characterized it hither- 
to. This is very far from saying that a decisive result 
has been achieved. We see simply, as the communication 
of the German general staff says, a failure of the Russian 
offensive as far as regards an invasion of Silesia and the 
efficient investment of Cracow, with all their consequences. 
To this extent the satisfaction of the Germans is justified.” 


How the Deadlock in 
the East May End. 


ERMANY’S plan on her eastern front is based 

upon her capacity to check if not destroy each new 
Russian army as it comes up; but the Italian experts 
think the growing pressure upon the western front will 
prove too much for Emperor William. He must find 
another strategical conception and its nature is a theme 
of endless conjecture to the experts. In the language of 
the high military authority who discusses the theme in 
the London Post, the fundamental idea of the German 
plans for the war has been the defeat of the allied 
armies in France. The operations against Russia are 
an interruption, and “rather a disconcerting interrup- 
tion,” of the principal scheme. Germany expects no 
positive gain from the defeat of Russia. She would, 
no doubt, be glad to cripple Russia’s reviving power, 
but she desires no conquests in this direction nor is she 
influenced by any special animosity. In any case, a 
campaign against Russia with a view to decisive results 
would be practically interminable, besides being fraught 
with danger, owing to the vast extent of the Czar’s 
empire and its resources and the remoteness of any vul- 
nerable points. It is an undertaking which could be 
postponed provided the Germans and Austrians coald 
be made safe. 


“On the other hand, the situation in the western theater 
of war brooks no delay. There is the risk of the coveted 
conquest in Belgium slipping away and of the commanding 
position in northern France being lost, and with it a 
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valuable asset wherewith to bargain, if by any means the 
Allies could be brought to consider terms of peace. The 
strength of the Allies is augmenting, while that of Ger- 
many is being wasted in the fruitless fighting in Poland. 
At the present time, just as much as in August last, the 
ultimate success of the German schemes requires a suc- 
cessful offensive campaign in France and a successful de- 
fensive in the East. If the Allies were decisively defeated 
in France, Russia could be dealt with at leisure; the con- 
verse would not be practicable. 

“Hence, ever since the success of the Russian arms at 
the beginning of September menaced the eastern frontier, 
the Germans have been endeavoring to force the Russians 
back to a line which might be held while the campaign in 
France was being fought to a finish.” 


Present Strategical Situation Be- 
tween Germany and Russia. 

RITISH experts admit that von Hindenburg has, 

temporarily, at least, saved Silesia, has relieved 
Cracow from pressure, and, by compelling the Russians 
to retire, has averted the “day of reckoning.” These 
words are almost exactly those of the military expert of 
the London Times. The Grand Duke Nicholas should, 
however, enjoy a numerical superiority over his enemies 
in the eastern theater of between a million and a million 
and a half of men. For this reason the English au- 
thority can not believe that von Hindenburg’s successes 
will be lasting. Furthermore: 


“We cannot, it is true, foretell the still deferred result 
of the bitter contest between the main armies in Poland, 
but, however disappointing to all of us must be the arrest 
of the Russian advance, we can well understand that the 
Grand Duke acted prudently in holding his armies together 
and in not obstinately pursuing the advance on Cracow 
when his flanks were so seriously menaced. The idea that 
the advance against Cracow ought to have proceeded, no 
matter what happened in North Poland or Galicia, was one 
which the hard logic of facts dispelled, and it is greatly to 
the Russian Commander’s credit that he recognized the 
fact and acted upon it. The general circumstances of the 
campaign require that the Russian main armies shall not 
be beaten, or the Russian forces disjointed. So long as 
this object is achieved it matters little whether Silesia is 
attacked sooner or later. Time fights on our side. Each 
day of battle wears out the enemy more than it wears out 
Russia, and even if the Grand Duke were compelled to 
fall back to the Vistula or the Bug we should not, on that 
account, alter our opinion that the supremacy of Russia 
in the eastern theater is inevitable.” 








To hear them tell it, all the belligerents are carrying on a holy 
war.—Southern Lumberman. 









Those German air-bombs must be very powerful when even an 
English fog is unable to stop them.—Louisville Evening Post. 





HUNGARY TAKES A STEP TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE 


OF AUSTRIA 


VER since the interviews between Count Tisza, 

Hungarian Premier, and the Emperor William— 
interviews alleged to have been stormy—the press of the 
Allies has affirmed that friction exists between Buda- 
pest and Vienna. Hungary has been sacrificed to the 
general war policy of the Germanic sovereigns. Mag- 
yar discontent on this score would seem to explain the 
abrupt retirement of Count Berchtold as foreign min- 
ister for the dual monarchy itself. That was the 
grievance set forth to Emperor William by Count 
Tisza, according to a circumstantial story in the Paris 
Temps. His Majesty was irritated by that intimation, 





according to the French daily. To him it seemed 
that both the Austrian and the German armies had 
done their best to rid Hungary of the presence of her 
Russian invader. Nevertheless the words of Count 
Tisza made so profound an impression upon the im- 
perial mind that the German campaign in,the East was 
stimulated prodigiously. Such is the explanation in the 
western European press of the events of the past six 
weeks in Europe. Germany arranged to hold her line 
in the west in order to effect a heavier concentration 
against the Russians. Any other course might have 
resulted in such a spread of the independence propa- 
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FULFILMENT 
Austria: @I said all along this was going to be a punitive expedition.” 
—London Punch 


ganda throughout Hungary that Count Tisza would 
have had to go with the stream. As it was, he made a 
statement to his Parliament in answer to a question re- 
garding the Russian invasion which had “a bewildering 
effect” in Vienna. 


Difficulty of Getting News 
From Eastern Europe. 


hy UNGARY is at this moment so completely swayed 

by the military factor that nothing precise regard- 
ing the controversy between Budapest and Vienna can 
be learned in Paris or London. The inspired Hirlap 
(Budapest) and Az Est (Budapest) are alleged to 
be censored so strictly as to render their optimistic com- 
ment on the military situation too fanciful. Count 
Tisza is in reality suppressing all expression of the 
feeling for an independent Hungary. These papers did 
not even report the Count’s sensational words when he 
told the deputies that an invasion of Hungary was a 
matter vitally concerning the peoples and armies of 
Germany and Austria as well as the Magyars. In case 
the importance of the event was not realized in either 
Berlin or Vienna, the invasion, the Count added, would 
be an affair for Hungary to settle for herself. Inde- 
pendent Hungary, he even declared, would find a means 
to concentrate her sons who were fighting abroad in a 
defense of their own homes from the incursion of the 
foe. 


Censors Suppress the Hungarian 

Premier’s Speech. 
O sensational were the utterances of Count Tisza 
to the deputies in Budapest that no verbatim report 
of his speech appeared in the dailies of that city, altho 
he is Premier and therefore at the head of the gov- 
ernment. The Count was too excited to measure the 
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full force of his words, explains a journalist writing 
from Hungary to the London Post. The Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse does not think the Count said the thing 
put into his mouth, but the inspired organs of Austrian 
opinion, including the Zeit, commented upon it bitterly. 
They accused Count Tisza of disloyalty. Viennese jour- 
nalists in the press gallery could scarcely believe their 
ears, according to another account. They could not 
understand how Tisza, the zealous champion of the 
dual system in the Hapsburg monarchy, brought him- 
self to the use of such inflammatory language. They 
forgot, the London Post says, that Tisza is first of all 
a Hungarian and therefore loyal to the Hapsburg mon- 
archy only while that sentiment does not prejudice the 
national interests of Hungary. Next day, the story 
runs, he was summoned to Vienna, where he saw Fran- 
cis Joseph, the aged monarch expressing his displeasure 
but refusing the Count’s resignation. 





Hungary in a Mood to 
Part From Austria. 

PPLAUSE like that which greeted Tisza’s allusion 

to the possibility of his country’s complete inde- 
pendence never made a roof rattle so much in Budapest, 
thinks a correspondent of the Matin. This is a French 
daily, and therefore prone to make much of any little 
difference between Vienna and Budapest, says the Vos- 
sische (Berlin). Members of the opposition in Hun- 
gary—one of whom fired a revolver at Tisza a few 
years ago—cheered ten minutes. The enthusiasm was 
much greater than that which greeted the declaration of 
war. A round robin is said to have been signed by all 
the opposition members of the national committee, adds 
the London Post, including Count Apponyi, Count An- 
drassy, Count Karolyi and Count Battyany, in which 
they call upon the Magyars to be ready to defend the 
independent frontiers of the kingdom in the event of 
the authorities “in whose hands we placed our forces” 
not complying with the wishes of their supreme ruler 
—the Hungarian nation. Tisza did not go the length of 
signing this round robin himself, but he agreed to have 
it placarded all over the country. The military forces, 
under German commanders, are said to be tearing these 
manifestoes down. Energy of an unprecedented kind 
has, ever since the manifestation of the spirit of Hun- 
garian revolt, been exercized in driving the Russians out 
of the Carpathians. The effect of that effort results 
in two sets of reports of events in the theater of opera- 
tions. The Vienna Neue Freie Presse reports one series 
of victories for Austro-German arms after another. 
The Petrograd Novove Vremya has the forces of Ger- 
many and Austria flying in rout. 


Hungarian Suspicion of 
: German Influence. 
ERMAN counsels in the affairs of the Dual mon- 


archy inspire resentment in both Budapest and 
Vienna, if the Zeit of the latter city interprets national 
sentiment correctly. The Hungarians in particular are 
aroused by concessions promised to the Roumanians. 
The net result of the policy in force in Berlin and 
Vienna, as the Hirlap fears, is a sacrifice of Hungarian 
nationality. A much better feeling has been created 
within the past few weeks by the modification of the 
Berlin campaign in deference to Austro-Hungarian sus- 
ceptibilities. There is, too, the Berlin Vossische thinks, 
a tendency in the press of the Allies to magnify every 
discussion between the Germans and their associates 
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into a serious feud. Never, it thinks, was harmony 
more complete. There exists at this time, according to 
the Kdlnische Zeitung, an Anglo-Saxon campaign of 
vilification against Germans generally, a specter called 
Pan-Germanism being used to alarm the neutral na- 
tions. The statement impresses the Neues Wiener Tag- 
blatt, but it inspires criticism in other Vienna dailies 
as a misreading of the situation. Budapest organs note 
with concern the tendency of the Russians to march 
into that part of Hungary which is peopled largely by 
Ruthenians and Roumanians. Roumania is not only 
affected sentimentally by such a development, but also 
because the operations impinge upon her frontier. 
There are three million Roumanians in Transylvania, 
notes the London Post, and with the approach of the 
Russians no power can stop them from breaking out 
into rebellion. The disaffection of the Roumanian popu- 
lation is deep-seated and only the most severe repres- 
sion has kept it quiet so far. The situation is even 
more acute with regard to the Ruthenians, who have 
always considered themselves Russians. Here as in 
Servia, complains the Magyarorszdg, an independence 
party organ in Budapest, Hungary is confronted with 
the indifference of the German general staff. “All our 
demands and entreaties were answered in only one way. 
The German staff brought one disaster upon us in striv- 
ing to avert another. We checked the advance of the 
Russians and paid a price which may prove in excess 
of the value we received. Our successes in the Car- 
pathians are by no means assured as yet.” 


Hungarian Explanations of 
7 Russian Successes. . 
UDAPEST dailies are more candid than are their 


Vienna contemporaries in giving the Russians 
credit for effecting a stroke here and there in the eastern 
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theater of the war. An instance is afforded by the de- 
feat of General Potiorek in the luckless expedition 
against the Servians. The latter had been driven far 
back within their own territory by Hungarian forces, 
explains the Hirlap. In due time Hungary was severely 
threatened by a fresh Russian invasion. Public opinion 
demanded adequate measures. Three corps were with- 
drawn from Servia by direction of the general staff in 
Berlin, if the statement of the Budapest papers be relia- 
ble. This, says A Nap (Budapest), was a display of 
German disregard for Hungarian interests. The Ser- 
vians learned that the army of General Potiorek had 
been reduced. They began an. offensive and won. 
Potiorek was soon in headlong flight. No Budapest 
paper censures him for the defeat he suffered, for the 
event proves to the Hungarian dailies what some of 
them call the selfishness of Berlin. Potiorek was left 
with a reduced force to face 300,000 Servians rein- 
forced by Russian troops. This is what in Berlin they 
call the art of war, protests A Nap: 


“Germany impressed our military resources only to in- 
crease her own strength in defending Prussia and Silesia 
from invasion, thus depriving us of our own strength to 
deal with our enemies. Germany makes use of our mili- 
tary in regions wherein our own interests do not lie, with 
the result that we are left in the eyes of the world in a 
position of humiliation as regards Servia. People of 
neutral countries believe that we are too weak and too 
enervated to fight our own battles even against the Ser- 
vians, altho the expedition we undertook against them was 
to have been a punitive one.” 


If Germany and Russia continue to take as many prisoners of 
war from each other as they claim, it will not be long before 
Germany is Russianized and Russia Teutonized by sheer weight 
of numbers.—Chicago Herald. 





FRANCE HURLS A NEW DEFIANCE AT 
GERMANY 


OR the first time since the session which came im- 

mediately after the German declaration of war 
upon France, the chamber of deputies assembled last 
month in Paris. Never were the lobbies so crowded 
and never in his career as one of the greatest living 
orators did Premier Viviani speak more brilliantly ,or 
with such electrical effect. His utterance was summed 
up in the Paris Temps as a fresh defiance of Germany, 
a stinging rebuke of her efforts to sow dissension be- 
tween France and the allies to which she will remain 
faithful to the last. Premier Viviani reaffirmed amid 
wild applause “that sacred unity of the republic” of 
which the existing ministry is the pledge. This unity, 
he said, amazed Germany. “Germany had first denied 
right and spurned history. Now she tries to find ex- 
cuses. They are so many lies.” The declaration in- 
spires the press of Paris with enthusiasm. France, the 
Premier continued, will lay down her arms “only when 
outraged right has been avenged, when the provinces 
torn from her have been forever rejoined to herself, 
when heroic Belgium has been restored to her full 
material and political independence, when Prussian 
militarism has been broken.” France, affirmed Viviani, 
when: the applause had subsided, has the certainty of 
success. His remarks on the outlook for the immediate 
future are deemed significant by the foreign press: 





“There is at present but one policy—a policy of merciless 
war until Europe has secured final liberation, guaranteed 
by a completely victorious peace. That is the unanimous 
cry of Parliament, of the country and of the army. In 
the face of this unexpected uprising of national sentiment, 
so unexpected by her, Germany was disturbed in the in- 
toxication of her dream of victory. On the first day of 
the conflict Germany repudiated morality, appealed to force, 
scorned the past and, in order to violate Belgium and in- 
vade France, invoked solely the law of her own interests. 
Having since understood that she must reckon with the 
opinion of the world, the German government has en- 
deavored but in vain to cast responsibility for the war 
upon the allies. ... 

“We owe our certainty of success to the army and to 
the navy which, in conjunction with the British navy, as- 
sures us the mastery of the seas, to the troops which in 
Morocco have repulsed incessant acts of hostility, to the 
soldiers of our colonies who, as soon as war broke out, 
turned with tender impulse to the mother country. We 
owe it to our army whose heroism has been guided by im- 
perishable leaders through the victory of the Marne to the 
victory of Flanders. ... 

“We have thus been able to show the world how an 
organized democracy can by vigorous action serve that 
ideal of liberty and equality which constitutes its great- 
ness. It is thus that in this wicked war all the virtues of 
our race have been enabled to shine forth, including those 
which people have denied to us—endurance and patience.” 
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“HALF AN INCH, HALF AN INCH, HALF AN INCH ONWARD” 
—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun 


How Premier Viviani Reads 
the Immediate Future. 


per at. victory has not yet come to France, admitted 
Premier Viviani. Until then, he confessed, the task 
will be a hard one. “Let us steel our wills and our 
courage to this end. Heir as she is to the most for- 
midable burden of glory any people has to bear, France 
agrees in advance to any sacrifice.” The allies know it, 
he insisted, and the neutral nations know it. Germany 
professed at first to be in doubt respecting the sympa- 
thies of the neutral powers, but her eyes have been 
opened. “She is also realizing once again that the 
French Parliament, after more than five months of war, 
has renewed before the world the spectacle it presented 
on the day when, in the name of the nation, it took up 
the challenge.” To secure victory, however, the heroism 
of the troops of France will not alone suffice. There 
must be union within, a union which now exists and 
which will be maintained: 


“To-day as yesterday and as to-morrow, let us have but 
one cry: Victory! but one vision: Our Country! and but 
one ideal: Right! It is for these that we are striving. 
By our sides Belgium, which has given for those ideals all 
the blood in her veins, unshakable Britain, loyal Russia, 
intrepid Servia and the daring Japanese navy. If this 
war is the most gigantic in history it is not because peoples 
are flying at each other’s throats to win territories and 
markets, an aggrandizement of material life or political 
and economic advantages. It is because they are in con- 
flict to settle the destiny of the world. Nothing greater 
has ever been shown before the eyes of men. Against 
barbarism and despotism, against the system of method- 
ical provocation and threat which Germany calls peace, 
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against the system of collective murders and pillages which 
Germany calls war, and against the insolent domination 
of a military caste, which let loose this scourge of the 
world, France, an emancipator and an avenger, rose with 
her allies at a bound.” 


The French Government in 
Its Official Home. 

ONFIRMING by the mere circumstance of its 

appearance in Paris the determination of the 
Viviani ministry to deem “the danger of assault upon 
the capital finally removed,” and hence the first great 
object of German strategy permanently foiled, the 
chamber of deputies is an object lesson to the Emperor 
in Berlin, opines the London Telegraph. “That is the 
prime significance of the coming together of the national 
legislature in the ancient heart of France.” Had it 
been foretold to the makers of war in Germany, adds 
the British organ, that more than five months after the 
end of peace the whole machinery of the French State 
would be performing its functions in an unthreatened 
Paris, the prophecy would have been “scouted as a mad- 
man’s dream.” That, nevertheless, is the situation to- 
day. The fact reminds the English newspaper once 
more of what it calls “the total ruin which has over- 
taken the whole fabric of calculation on the strength of 
which the German club was raised.” Premier Viviani, 
we read too, is the head of an administration which has 
no parallel in French history—an executive body in the 
organization of which all the domestic quarrels of re- 
publican France are reconciled and which is supported 
even by those Frenchmen who have no love for the re- 
public. The impression of the opposition organ is 
confirmed from another point of view by the radical 
London Chronicle thus: 


“If Germany has lost her soul in this war, France has 
found hers. Nowhere, least of all in Germany, was it 
thought that France had such inexhaustible reserves of 
moral strength as she is now proved to possess. The war 
has revealed to the world a France, regenerated, 
purged of dross, virile, enduring, capable of any sacrifice. 
To Germany that revelation has come as a terribly dis- 
agreeable surprise. German writers were never weary of 
expatiating on French decadence. They have had a rude 
awakening. Just as the German General Staff by its in- 
vasion of Belgium showed its incapacity to measure the 


new 


soul of a people, so German professors and politicians, in 
their disdain and scorn for France, proved that they were 
incapable of distinguishing between essentials and non- 
essentials—between, for example, the frothy declamation 
of warring politicians and the strong heart of France.” 


France Corrects a German 
Impression. 


ERMANY has of late cherished an impression that 
France might be won over to a plan for peace in 

the near future, declares the Homme enchainé, inspired 
by the great Clemenceau. Premier Viviani aimed par- 
ticularly at removing Berlin misconception on this head. 
His oration was an echo at least in part of the statement 
at the Guildhall in London last November by Prime 
Minister Asquith. “We shall never sheath the sword,” 
the English statesman said then, “until Belgium recovers 
in full measure all and more than all that she has sacri- 
ficed, until France is adequately secured against the 
menace of aggression, until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon an unasssailable 
foundation and until the military domination of Prussia 
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is wholly and finally destroyed.” So marked an identity 
of language in these declarations seems to the Paris 
Débats much more than coincidence. French news- 
papers of weight and responsibility agree that the 
Viviani echo of Asquith was for Germany’s benefit par- 
ticularly and it reflects the determination of the French. 
The monarchical Gaulois agrees upon that perfectly 
with the socialist Humanité. The chagrin of Berlin, 
says the Figaro, is unmistakable. If anything could 
make the Germans pause, notes the London West- 
minster Gazette, “it should be that this declaration could 
be made after five months of war in the parliament 
house of the capital they confidently reckoned upon 
having securely in their hands within three months.” 


German Doubts of French 
Endurance. 
IRM as is the tone of French statesmen and of 


French newspapers in hurling fresh defiance at 
Berlin, the opinion prevails in Germany that all this is 
but a manifestation of a French mood, a display of 
what the Berlin Post deems the histrionic temperament. 
It is beyond all doubt, says the Cologne Stadtanzeiger, 
that a majority of the French believe Emperor William 
mainly responsible for the war, and they feel sure that 
the German army has invaded its neighbors’ territories 
through a wish for plunder. Fortunately, explains the 





Cologne paper, such “misconceptions” are really of 
brief duration. It believes that the truth will yet be- 
come obvious to the French people. They are all too 
excited at present against Germany and all things Ger- 
man to be able to weigh the evidence in the case in a 
frame of mind that can be deemed judicial. 


“A desire to put an end to the struggle will not be long 
in arising in the French and the decision at which they 
have arrived not to conclude peace except in common with 
England and with Russia will be abandoned as they grow 
aware of the purpose of the allies to sacrifice France. 

“The middle-class Frenchman, having as his supreme 
desire a life of contentment and of the satisfaction of his 
desire for comfort, will not be able to support much longer 
the sacrifice of his ease, especially when the prospect opens 
of a loss of that ease for good. 

“He will have but one thought, but one resource—to 
open negotiations for peace with ourselves. We shall ap- 
proach that question with all essential firmness, but we 
shall be able at the same time to demonstrate to the French 
people that we are not a horde of brigands, as the govern- 
ment in Paris, with the support of the newspapers it is able 
to inspire, pretends. 

“The French people will realize in the end that we have 
crossed their frontiers with no desire for making conquests 
and that we do not understand warfare after the fashion 
of Louis XIV. and Bonaparte. So when the time comes 
the French will experience surprise after surprise.” 





Berlin says the latest French report is “pure fiction.” Don’t 
believe it. Never knew any pure fiction to come out of Paris. 
—Nashville American. 


The papers say that more German soldiers are dying from disease 
than from bullets. But neither of them can hope to kill off as many 
as the Petrograd news bureau.—Southern Lumberman. 





ENGLAND’S EFFORT TO SECURE THE POPE AS 
AN ALLY IN IRELAND 


A T NO time since the loss of the temporal power has 
the Vatican been so assiduously courted by the 
foreign offices of Europe, laments the Socialist Berlin 
V orwarts, a suggestion prompted by the satisfaction of 
the Osservatore Romane at the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between England and the Holy See. 
These relations were severed generations ago. They 
are resumed, avers the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, large- 
ly because Sir Edward Grey is eager to neutralize the 
efforts of extreme patriots in Ireland, where a strongly 
seditious movement is undergoing suppression. There 
exists an additional motive, notes the Berlin paper, in 
the hint conveyed recently by Premier Salandra that 
Italy may soon cease to be a neutral. The tremendous 
earthquake will not, the despatches say, affect the for- 
eign policy of Italy in the least, whatever may be 
thought of it at home. What if by any chance the 
Quirinal decided not to fight with the Allies? The 
3ritish ambassador in Rome must then be withdrawn. 
The presence of an envoy from England to the Vatican 
would provide Sir Edward Grey with facilities for the 
system of espionage which is such an essential instru- 
ment of his work as foreign minister in London. Pro- 
tected by the Italian law guaranteeing the inviolability 
of the Vatican, Sir Henry Howard can be as useful to 
his country as tho accredited to the Quirinal itself. 


France Still Holding Aloof 
From the Vatican. 
RANCE is affirmed in German dailies to have been 


sounded by the English before Sir Henry Howard, 
an experienced diplomatist, was despatched to the Vati- 


can. Premier Viviani is alleged to have told London 
unofficially that the government of republican France, in 
view of the recent separation of Church and State, could 
not send anyone to the Vatican. It was highly incon- 
venient, in view of Prussian pressure upon His Holiness, 
to leave the Allies without a spokesman at the court of 
3enedict XV. Indeed, it is mainly for the sake of coun- 
teracting the influence of Germany, according to the 
Milan Perseveranza, that Sir Henry Howard is appear- 
ing in Rome. Berlin will now insist that Turkey send 
her envoy to the Vatican, a suggestion politely evaded by 
the pontifical secretary of state, lest France take offense. 
France has in the past set great store by the protection 
she accorded Roman Catholic missions in the Orient 
and developments at the Vatican have stirred the press 
of Paris to comment. The Débats, for instance, ob- 
serves: 


“The English have always feared that in case of war 
the Irish would rebel in order to be revenged at last for 
secular persecution. That was one of the main reasons for 
the opposition to Home Rule. It was, too, in these latter 
days, the hope of Germany, which has maintained in Ire- 
land very active agents. Nor was it one of the least of 
the disillusionments of William II. to see the Irish join 
the combination against him at the beginning of August. 
He was convinced, and his agents had confirmed him in 
the opinion, that civil war would surely break out in the 
British Isles. English, Scotch and Orangemen did instant 
justice to Irish loyalty. Their leaders declared in Par- 
liament that after what had just been witnessed, there 
could no longer be any question regarding Ireland. It is 
certain, indeed, that after the war the question of Home 
Rule will settle itself. The union of Ireland and of Great 
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EGYPT GETS A SULTAN 


3ritain is henceforth cemented by the blood they have shed 
in common. - 

“Nothing, moreover, could be more pleasing to the Irish 
than the coming together, be it only temporary, of the 
London cabinet and the Vatican. The Irish had no need 
of encouragement to fight hard, for they have always been 
splendid soldiers. But now they will feel more enthu- 
siasm and more devotion. Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey 
and their colleags have effected at a stroke a master-play 
and « good deed.” 


Ireland Not Pacified 
by the Pope. | ; 
er has by no means subdued her nationalist 


spirit as a result of the appearance of an English 
envoy at the Vatican. There was a great outpouring of 
the masses in Dublin a few weeks ago to protest against 
the suppression of certain Irish papers which are 
charged with inciting to sedition. The daily /reland, 
which supported the Sinn Fein movement, had to sus- 
pend its appearance owing to the action of the military 
authorities. Dublin extremists, especially the Irish who 
have no faith in John Redmond, are agitated by the 
episode involving Sir Roger Casement. This gentle- 
man, who has held responsible positions under the 
British government, had an interview in Berlin—or so 
the story goes—with a German diplomatist on the sub- 
ject of Irish freedom. Official Berlin was highly inter- 
ested in Sir Roger, assuring him that if an army corps 
from the Fatherland trod Irish soil soon, the forces 
would appear in the capacity of liberators of an op- 
pressed people. Sir Roger is reported to have been 
delighted with the assurance, after which he proceeded 
in the direction of the United States. There has been 
a fierce controversy in consequence between the liberal 
London News and the conservative London Post. The 
former accuses the latter of “dividing the nation” and 
of breaking the political truce between parties in Eng- 
land. The definite fact in this discussion is that events 
of great importance are taking place in Ireland behind 


INSTEAD OF A KHEDIVE 
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the screen of the military censorship. There may be a 
change in the office of Lord Lieutenant this month. 
The Home Rule followers of Mr. John Redmond have 
vehemently repudiated Sir Roger Casement “and all his 
works.” They deny that Sir Roger has the least right 
to speak in the name of the Home Rulers. “Sir Roger 
Casement, so far as we know anything at all about him, 
is one of a small minority which is trying to wreck the 
constitutional movement in Ireland.” 


What the Pope May Do 
in Ireland. 

< YSTEMATIC as have been the efforts of the Eng- 

lish to conceal the fact, the seditious movement in 
Ireland grows constantly, affirms the Berlin Kreuz-Zei- 
tung. German dailies have sources of information re- 
specting events in Ireland which are denied to the 
English, suspects the London Post. It insists that Dub- 
lin, Cork and Belfast are filled with German spies and 
that German money supports the extremists who repu- 
diate John Redmond. Such, in outline, is the crisis 
which Sir Henry Howard will submit to the pontifical 
secretary of state, to follow one report in the Berlin 
l’ossische. London hopes the priests in Ireland will 
cease to stand apart. The influence of the Pope is to 
be used to that end, if the English envoy be sufficiently 
persuasive. For the time being, as the London Post 
puts it, ‘“Anti-British Irishmen continue to preach pro- 
Germanism under the guise of Irish patriotism in the 
streets of Dublin.” The organs of this movement have 
been suppressed all over Ireland, especially Jrish Free- 
dom and Sinn Fein, while the solidly respectable dailies, 
acting upon hints from the military authorities, now in 
supreme control, have closed their columns against “se- 
ditious” speeches. London organs hint that the enemies 
of John Redmond in Ireland receive German subsidies 
by way of America. The money is remitted from the 
United States, bit its place of origin is said to be 
Berlin. 





Maybe Mexico’s object in life is to make the United States 
appreciate Canada as a neighbor.—Toledo Blade. 


A first-class country with a second-class navy is like a bank 
without a safe.—Phila. Ledger. 





THE FIRST STEP IN THE DISMEMBERMENT 
OF TURKEY 


Take has now passed from the sway of a Khedive 
to that of a Sultan. The country itself ceases offi- 
cially to be a dependency of Turkey. No more tribute 
will be paid. The British protectorate becomes hence- 
forth formal as well as actual. Hussein Kamel Pasha, 
eldest living prince of the line of the great Mehemet 
Ali, reigns in Cairo. Abbas II., Khedive of Egypt for 
nearly twenty years, was last heard of in the neighbor- 
hood of Vienna. He is accused by the English of hav- 
ing aided the expedition which, under Enver Pasha, 
was to have invaded Egypt some weeks ago. Arrange- 
ments were actually made with the German embassy in 
Constantinople for his presence with a military expedi- 
tion that was to have crossed the frontier of Egypt to 
effect the delivery of the land from the English. 
Turkish diplomatists have sent a protest to the neutral 
powers against the Khedive’s expulsion. When the 
house of Osman is driven from Constantinople, as the 
British intend it shall be, it is highly probable, accord- 
ing to the London News, that Cairo will become the 
official metropolis of Islam, precisely as Mecca is the 





‘spiritual metropolis of that faith. It is therefore highly 


astute, it thinks, for Great Britain to refrain from the 
annexation of Egypt, as some propose, and to set up, 
instead, a Sultan who may become the logical com- 
mander of the faithful when the city of Constantinople 
is no longer held by the Turk. 


The British Vassal on the 
Throne of Egypt. 
NGLAND has a warm admirer in Sultan Hussein, 


who will rule Egypt, as the German dailies con- 
cede, in complete submission to the resident sent out 
from London. Martial law has existed in Cairo and 
Alexandria since last November. There has been a 
rigorous censorship of the vernacular press. Political 
arrests have been made in all Egypt on a large scale, a 
fact admitted by the British. Troops from Australia 
fill the land, now held down by an unusually large army 
of occupation. The Moslem press of Cairo was vehe- 
ment in its comments at first; but the Shaab, organ of 
the young Turks and of the Egyptian Nationalists as 
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well, had to cease publication. Princes of the Khedi- 
vial family have been flying to the continent until Hus- 
sein, the new Sultan, has few relatives left. Germans 
and Austrians in Egypt have been placed under arrest 
and concentrated in Malta. Italy seems pleased at the 
new situation, which, as the Giornale d’/talia remarks, 
“is accomplished silently and politely, without shocking 
anyone.” 


Young Turks Denounce the 
Change in Egypt. 
H ELPLESS to control the progress of events, Sultan 
Mahmoud in Constantinople remains a prisoner 
and an invalid in a palace on the Bosphorus, as the 
month’s European despatches hint. His convictions are 
said in London to lie with the moderate party, which, 
mindful of “the sympathy extended by Great Britain 
to every effort towards reform in Turkey,’ wanted 
their country to remain neutral. On the other side was 
what the English call “a band of unscrupulous military 
adventurers” who sought in a war of aggression a 
means of retrieving the disasters, financial, military and 
economic, into which they had plunged their country. 
The crossing of the Egyptian frontier by armed bands 
and the attacks upon Russian ports by Turkish sea- 
forces under German officers proved too much for Lon- 
don. Mahmoud V. is absolved from blame, but his 
dynasty has been doomed by the English newspapers, if 
not by the English foreign office. Thus is marked a 
fresh stage, we read in the London Telegraph, in “that 
steady process of disintegration and decay which has 
for many years been overwhelming” the empire of the 
Ottomans. The result of the recent wars in the Bal- 
kans, it adds, was to deprive the Sultan in Constantino- 
ple of much of his European territory. Now Egypt 
goes. 
How Matters Stand With 
the Turks. 
OW Constantinople is virtually cut off from the 
outside world, observes the Manchester Guardian, 
which states that the native populace lived last month 
on imaginary victories reported by Enver Pasha and his 
followers. ‘““They have been confiscating foreign con- 
cessions by wholesale and seizing foreigners as hostages 
against the possible bombardment of Turkish ports.” 
Turkey, in the opinion of the British daily, has only 
failures to record. She has done badly on the Russian 
frontier. Her expedition against Egypt has vet to be 
taken seriously. The Turkish fleet, even with Germans 
in command, has won no victory. That holy war which 
the Berlin Kreus-Zeitung calls such a menace to Eng- 
land is laughed at in the columns of our Manchester 
, contemporary. There are reports of a Moslem army in 
action against the Suez Canal; but that waterway was 
at last accounts in operation. Should Enver Pasha and 
his German allies involve the Turkish army in disaster, 
there would ensue a native revolt. There was an ele- 
ment even among the Young Turks which opposed 
Enver Pasha and his scheme of ‘intervention, but the 
Germans made short work of it, as the English think. 
The Berlin daily denies the existence of any such 
Young Turks. 
Riot and Bloodshed in 
Constantinople. 
OBS of the faithful continue to loot and destroy in 
Constantinople, affirm French dailies. All foreign 
schools in Turkey were entered by the military, the 
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“WHO WISHED THAT ON ME?” 


—Carter in N. 





Y. Evening Sun 


teachers expelled and the seminary buildings turned 
into barracks, as one report in the Paris Figaro has it. 
Two American institutions, Roberts College and Con- 
stantinople College, escaped injury. The banks and the 
railroads have likewise been taken,over by the agents 
of Enver Pasha. Steamship sailings have been can- 
celled. But one train a day entered Turkey last month, 
it seems, apart from the cars used for the transportation 
of troops. Foreigners leaving the land may not carry 
documents or letters. Notwithstanding these efforts to 
suppress all news, stories are printed abroad concern- 


the aged Sultan’s person. The Sheikh-ul-Islam is de- 
scribed as a creature of the militarists now in power. 
His fetvas or edicts are the supreme law of the land 
and they proclaim a war on the infidel. Germany is 
behind all these proceedings, in the opinion of the well- 
informed London Telegraph. 
Future of the Caliphate 
of Islam. 
INCE the commander of the faithful is to be driven 
from Constantinople, what shall the Moslems do 
for a capital? Hitherto, replies Hafiz Awad, the editor 
of the Moayad, Egyptian organ of the faith, Moslems 
have accepted the Ottoman caliphate as a_historica! 
necessity. Now, however, they have to face a revolu 
tionary state of affairs, for “it is impossible that the 
Caliphate can still be suffered to remain in the hands 
of a member of the House of Othman, who is under the 
thumb of a handfu! of renegade Salonica Jews while 
Germany pulls the strings.” 


“The whole scene is changing and soon the political cen- 
ter of Islam may have to move from Constantinople; but 
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whither? Now Egypt is geographically the center of the 
islamic world. It is also the linguistic center, since our 
Faith is essentially bound up with the Arabic language, 
and nowhere is that tongue spoken and taught better than 
here. Again, Egypt is the educational center, for Al Azhar 
is the greatest Moslem University in the world, with its 
twelve thousand students drawn from every country be- 
tween Morocco and Malaya. Moreover, since education 
with us is so intimately connected with religion, the Ulema 
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of Al Azhar are the only body in Islam which can be re- 
garded as an authorized intellectual hierarchy. Cairo, his- 
torically and architecturally, is preeminently the city of 
cities of Islam, and its convenience as a central point be- 
tween the holy places of Arabia and Constantinople marks 
it out for the ideal center of the Caliphate. Great Britain 
could pay no greater compliment to Islam in general and 
Egypt in particular than by reviving the glories of the 
Fatimites Caliphs and Ayoubite Sultans in their own city.” 








If the Frenchmen who make the styles for the women have 
gone to the front, Lord help the German sharpshooters to draw a 
perfect bead on them.—Houston Post. 





The Colonel says he has seen two plans for capturing this 
country. Yes, we know, once .in 1912 and again in 1914.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 





JAPAN IN THE THROES OF A NATIONAL 
ELECTION 


jpeteitaitaers be the outcome of the approaching 
general election in Japan, the advocates of a 
stronger army and navy will secure a majority in the 
popular branch of the legislature or the great dailies 
of Europe are much mistaken. The crisis that brought 
on the recent dissolution was caused by Premier 
Okuma’s desire to augment the forces on land, says 
the Berlin Vossische, but we are warned against any 
inference that the people at large oppose militarism. 
Count Okuma might have had his way were he dis- 
posed to grant concessions in matters of domestic 
policy to the radical element. The Premier does not 
think his country ripe for parliamentary government 
in the British sense. He would not come to a com- 
promize with deputies from rural districts. The 
Count knows well that his countrymen are in a somy- 
what bellicose mood, as anyone must realize who 
studies the vernacular press circulated among the 
masses. These sheets have developed a fresh tendency 
to distrust of the United States. The one thing the 
vernacular press refuses to tolerate, as the London Post 
admits in its comment on the crisis at Tokyo, is any 
idea of a Japanese understanding with America re- 
garding the future of the Pacific. Japan is to decide 
her policy in those waters for herself without com- 
promize with any other power. This is the creed of 
the Jingoes in the present political campaign. 


Yoshihito Exerts his Imperial 
Influence in Japan. 


POLITICAL force to be reckoned with in the 

Japanese crisis is the personal influence of Em- 
peror Yoshihito. His Majesty is no such divinity as 
was his father, according to the Manchester Guardian. 
Nevertheless, the present emperor is regarded with a 
species of religious awe. When the Emperor passes 
through the streets on-his way to-some function, school 
children are still lined up along the route and made to 
wait, quite unnecessarily, for hours before the proces- 
sion arrives. Instances of sunstroke and other illnesses 
from this practice are not uncommon. No one dreams 
of rebelling, says the British daily. His Majesty is 
still the sacred emanation from heaven above. That 
is why the conversion of Yoshihito to the militarist 
idea is taken so seriously. The German dailies incline 
to exalt him as the head of the Jingo party in Japan, 
but this is evidently going too far. Yoshihito is in the 
hands of the elder statesmen or rather of their suc- 
cessors, for the men of Ito’s prime have all passed on. 
His Majesty wants a great navy and a large army. 





He favors the laying down of two super-dreadnoughts 
annually as well as of two swift battle-cruisers, with 
a complement of submarines and of torpedo-boat 
destroyers. At any rate, the Berlin Kreus-Zeitung and 
its German contemporaries translate the imperial policy 
in terms of naval power along these lines. The ensu- 
ing taxation has been enormous—a point of great im- 
portance as the political campaign grows warmer. 


Why Japan May Not Give 
Kiao-Chau to China. 

A* issue of importance in Tokyo just now concerns 

the future of the territory wrested from Germany. 
Japan’s point of view is set forth with something like 
authority by the Tokyo correspondent of the London 
Post. In western countries, he says, emphasis appears 
to be laid on the conditions of Japan’s ultimatum to 
Germany. She promised to return the territory to 
China on condition that Germany relinquished her hold 
without force. Now, Germany did not surrender with- 
out putting Japan to great expense as well as effort. 
Hence, the circumstances, from the Tokyo official point 
of view, have greatly altered. Nor do Japanese states- 
men tail to remind the allies that the policing of the 
Pacific with a fleet widely scattered depletes the treas- 
ury in Tokyo. Japan, in fact, is the supreme naval 
power in the Pacific to-day, or so she deems herself. 
It may, then, be taken for granted that Japan will rule 
over Tsing-tau for some time at least. None of the 
possessions taken from Germany in China will be re- 
leased by Japan “lightly.” She will want an equivalent 
in concessions elsewhere. A tendency to apprehen- 
sion in the United States causes all discussion of these 
things to be cautious in Japan, except in the vernacular 
popular press, represented by the Chu-Wo. Jingo pa- 
pers all over Japan assert that the nation will not be 
coerced into any policy by any power. They deem 
the submission to any foreign office abroad of Japanese 
naval plans in the Pacific a humiliation not to be con- 
sidered. Premier Okuma has set up a native Japanese 
government over the territory taken from Germany. 
The newspapers in Tokyo take an intense interest in the 
future of Kiao-Chau. Japanese public opinion might 
be described as almost defiant of western influence. 


Difficult Position of 
Count Okuma. 
OKYO has not taken the unofficial elements into 


its confidence in dealing with the delicate Pacific 
problem created by the war. Prior to the fall of Tsing- 
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tau, the foreign offices in London, Washington and 
Paris were consulted by the Okuma ministry. The 
result was a general understanding among the great 
powers concerned regarding what will be done with 
territory taken during the war. The well-informed 
Tokyo correspondent of the London Post tells us that, 
and the daily itself, in close touch with the British 
foreign office, confirms the statement editorially. “It 
is not at all likely that Japan would wish to cause undue 
apprehension among an already too suspicious people 
like the Australians by occupying permanently a group 
of islands just outside their back door.” Since both 
the British and the Americans are likely to favor the 
opinion of Australia, Japan is disposed to avoid com- 
plications. “The English-speaking peoples will have 
to be reasonable with Japan, however, by doing what 
they can to assist her in the solution of her problem of 
immigration.” In the past few years the rate of in- 
crease in the population of Japan has leaped to over 
a million a year. “The Anglo-Saxon peoples can not 
go on forever enforcing congestion of population upon 
Japan by rejecting her immigrants and at the same 
time refusing her the right to extend her territory.” 
In such words does the inspired London organ put the 
case for Tokyo. Japan has done a great deal to help 
the allies in this war, it adds, and she hopes their 
gratitude will assume a practical shape. 


Japanese Distrust of the 
Western Powers. 

S THE electoral struggle draws nearer in Japan, 

there is a tendency among popular newspapers to 
apprehend and to suspect a betrayal of the national in- 
terests to the foreigner. Charges against Okuma and 
his advisers are circulated by politicians in control of 
provincial papers. London suspects the German press 
agent, who seems to pervade the far East just now. 
His hand is seen in China itself, where the vernacular 
dailies published in Peking have been anti-British for 
years. Japan and China both feel, in consequence, in- 
fers the London Times, something like a breeze of 
prejudice against the western world. Never were the 
masses of the Japanese so prone to suspect their rulers 
of betraying them to America and even to England. 
As regards China, indeed, few opportunities are lost, 
says the great daily just named, of impugning British 
good faith. “Delight has been expressed by responsible 
Chinese writers at the imagined decadence of Eng- 
land.” The oriental campaign, this commentator says, 
has been promoted by German money. No skill on 
the part of Japanese statesmen could be too great to 
avert a serious situation when the freshly elected diet 
assembles. That is why the intervention of the Em- 
peror himself may be necessary, for if a too spirited 
house of deputies comes to Tokyo, it will be dissolved. 
The trouble may bring about a compromize between 
the popular politicians and the clansmen, altho on 
this point the Paris Temps warns us that the Japanese 
crisis can not be set forth in terms of western electoral 
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experience. What the Japanese want, it thinks, is 
more military and naval power with less taxation. 


Japanese World Policy and 
Chinese Opinion. 

UAN SHI KAI continues to regard the war in 

Europe as an opportunity to settle the destinies of 
China without reference to Japan. The dictator in 
Peking has been flatly defying the ministry in Tokyo, 
says a well-informed writer in the Paris Débats. There 
is no open breach. Yuan simply ignores the anti- 
British campaign in the vernacular press, and he couples 
Japan with her European ally in his diplomacy. The 
most conspicuous of the Peking journals, the bi-lingual 
Jih Pao, said to be the most widely-read newspaper in 
the Chinese capital and to be owned by natives, states 
the case thus: 


“Will Britain explain her motive in inflicting the horrors 
of war upon us? Japan pleads the exigencies of the alli- 
ance with Britain as her excuse for attacking Tsing-tau. 
Japan boasts herself the England of the East... . If the 
Japanese loot, the British are responsible. If they outrage 
and rape our women, Britain is responsible. Japan’s anti- 
German spirit is fostered by Britain. The latter and not 
Japan is the ringleader. Because Britain hates Germany, 
China is innocently involved. Hence our losses must be 
made good by the British and not Japan. We may doubt- 
less count on Britain’s paying the reckoning after the 
conclusion of peace! The question of our obtaining com- 
pensation does not depend upon the issue of the war. If 
Germany and Austria win, the allies will have to pay us 
directly, while if the latter win the day, Germany and 
Austria will have to pay them an indemnity, out of which 
our compensation will come... .” 


The point of view of Yuan Shi Kai himself is in- 
fered by some British commentators to be expressed 
by these remarks of the Jih Pao on the subject of the 
violation of Chinese neutrality when Kiao-Chau was 
invaded : 


“Who could have credited the possibility that England, 
who vaunts herself the pioneer of civilization, would com- 
mit an atrocity before which a nation sunk in savagery 
would have shrunk, which a half-barbarous folk would 
have hastened to disclaim? But the savage deed is bruited 
abroad and its infamy can not be hid. Water spilt can 
not be picked up, and the tumult of criticism may only be 
stayed and the hope of the world satisfied by the payment 
of an indemnity to China. Otherwise England must be 
relegated outside the pale of civilization and will lose all 
claim to reproach Germany for infringing Belgian neu- 
trality. If, then, Germany is held innocent of blame for 
this act, Belgium will have to blame England for her 
disappearance from the map. She must not reproach Ger- 
many for her destruction but must upbraid England for 
falsely claiming to be the champion of neutral States. It 
is Britain who has caused Belgium to stake her fate on a 
single hazard and it is Britain who must make good her 
losses. So let the British weigh the issues well and reflect 
that it will pay them best to compensate China, lest they 
forfeit a bigger sum to Belgium.” 





The statement that “5,000,000 immigrants will come from Eu- 
rope in two years after the war” is reassuring. Many people had 
begun to fear there would not be that many people left in Europe 
when the war ends.—Boston Traveler. 


“The health of the American army is extremely good,” says an 
official report. Well, yes, if you compare it to the health of other 
armies.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


When Belgium gets ready to reestablish herself she ought to 
amend her flag by abolishing that yellow stripe in it. That’s the 
only yellow Belgium has shown, and it doesn’t seem appropriate.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


There is a plan under way to make the United States dollar the 
basis for world exchange. It has been already—matrimonially.— 
N. Y. Evening Sun. 
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THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE AND SOME OF THE IDEAS 


THAT 


HAVE LANDED HIM IN SING SING 


IN may be a hard taskmaster, 

as the moralists tell us; but 

how about a man’s ideals? 

What harder taskmaster is 

there than these sometimes 
are? They drove St. Simeon Stylites 
to a life on top of a pillar, they drove 
Father Damien to a lepers’ community, 
they drove Livingstone to a death in 
mid-Africa, they drove Peary to the 
North Pole, and now they have driven 
Thomas Mott Osborne to Sing Sing. 
Not that Mr. Osborne is to be classed 
among the saints and martyrs exactly; 
but the difference is one of degree 
rather than of kind. His ideals are not 
as cruel and exacting as some ideals 
have been, but they involve sacrifice, 
just the same. When a millionaire man- 
ufacturer leaves his home of luxury, 
when a popular clubman leaves his 
clubs, and goes to live as warden in 
one of the most notorious prisons in 
the land, with 1500 convicts to be re- 
sponsible for, one recognizes the fact 


that loyalty to ideals is not wholly con- 
fined to the martyrs and saints and 
missionaries, but may be existent in 
our own prosaic times and in any class. 

When Mr. Osborne went into the 
prison at Auburn, N. Y., for a week's 
experience in a cell, there was evident 
a disposition not to take such an event 
too seriously. Many a man has done 
the same sort of thing just to get a 
scoop for a newspaper or to win a bit 
of reputation as a detective or from the 
sheer love of adventure perhaps. To 
be sure, it was a fine thing to do, but 
after all it was over in a week and 
no very serious sacrifice was involved. 
Besides he got a great deal of publicity 
for it, and we Americans are very 
prone to discount a good deed which 
has so much press agency work done 
before and afterwards. But when later 
Mr. Osborne went in disguise to a 
road-camp of convicts and shared in 
the life there for another week, no ef- 
fort whatever was made to get into 





THE MILLIONAIRE WARDEN OF SING SING 
When Hobart College made Thomas Mott Osborne an L.H.D.—doctor of the humanities— 
it could not have known how appropriate a degree that would turn out to be in his case. 
The application of humanity to prison reform has become the chief object of his very useful 


existence, and 1500 convicts at Sing Sing say he is “making good.” 


with four grown sons. 


Mr. Osborne is a widower 


the limelight And when a few weeks 


7; 


ago he accepted the appointment as 
warden of Sing Sing, to put his ideas 
of penal reform to the acid test of 
actual trial in the hardest place that 
could have been selected, where crit 
icism is invited and heavy responsi- 
bility is incurred, one could not help 
recognizing the sincerity of the man 
and his fine loyalty to a sense of duty 

Thomas Mott Osborne has been more 
than once prominently suggested as a 
candidate for governor of New York. 
He was a candidate for lieutenant- 
governor on an independent ticket as 
long ago as 26 years, when he was but 
thirty years old. He was mayor of 
Auburn ten years ago. He was for 
years a member of the Public Service 
Commission. He was a delegate to the 
National Convention of 
1896, when Bryan was nominated for 
President; but he bolted the ticket and 
joined in the Gold Democratic move- 
ment. Ten years later he was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic State Conven- 
tion at Buffalo and when Hearst was 


Democratic 


nominated for governor he bolted again 
and became the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Democratic 
League formed to fight the Murphy-Con- 
ners control of the party in the state. 
Bryan, Hearst and Roosevelt have all 
been the pet objects of his aversion, 
and he has taken no pains to conceal 
his feelings. He came of Republican 
antecedents, but he switched to the 
Democratic party in the Cleveland- 
Blaine campaign and has never switch- 
ed back. And whenever anyone in 
New York state begins to think about 
a movement of protest in the Demo- 
cratic party, for any reason, the first 
man thought of for a leader is Os- 
borne of Auburn. He is the acknowl- 
edged leader of the independent Demo- 
crats. 

He is a handsome figure of a man. 
He measures a little less than six feet 
in height and tips the scales at about 
190 pounds. “The shoulders are broad 
and muscular, the torso round, pro- 
tuberant and powerful, the flanks and 
legs those of an athlete of splendid 
proportions.” He is something of a 
boxer, a fairly zealous automobilist, a 
clubman, an amateur actor, an expert 
pianist, a traveler, a lecturer and an 
author. The people in Auburn, accord- 
ing to the N. Y. World, call him “the 
most human millionaire in the United 
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States.” The harvester machinery 
plant which was established by his 
father is a successful establishment 
employing over 3000 men. With all 
these outlets for his energy—politics, 
business, literature (he is an L.H.D.) 
and art—one might have thought he 
could have been satisfied. But that 
prison in Auburn has seemed to haunt 
him for years. He couldn’t get away 
from it. He saw its frowning walls 
when driving around Auburn. He 
heard tales of pathos and tragedy 
about its inmates. Gradually the ques- 
tion of penal reform grew to be the 
most urgent of all questions to him. 
His voluntary incarceration for a week 
was but a minor incident showing this 
interest. He had before that time be- 
come the chairman of the N. Y. State 
commission on prison reform, chair- 
man of the national committee on 
prison labor, a vice-president of the 
Prison Association of New York. He 
had been studying prison methods in 
Europe. So it was no sudden impulse 
that took him into the Auburn prison 
as number 33,333. He had studied the 
subject from the outside for years. 
Now he wanted to know something of 
it from the inside. The convicts them- 
selves seem to have looked upon his 
action not with the contempt they 
usually attach to the interest of senti- 
mental outsiders but as the interven- 
tion of a savior. A pair of socks that 
he discarded when he left the prison 
have been cherished by two convicts 
that got possession of them as sacred 
mementoes. While he was in his cell 
he became the recipient, through the 
underground channels, of a large batch 
of communications from the other con- 
victs, despite the fact that no such com- 
munications are allowed between the 
inmates of the prison., And when he 
left they started to raise, out of their 
prison wages of one and one-half cents 
a day, a fund of $300 to buy for him 
some token of their appreciation. He 


heard of that in time to stop it, but 
otherwise it would have been bought. 

The effect of his experience was not 
confined to the inmates of the prison 
either. 


The Prison’s Aid League was 


OT only is Sir John French 
a field marshal and, there- 
fore, the superior of General 
Joffre in rank, but he enter- 
ed this war with a reputation 
already established on the field of bat- 
tle. These details are important to 
that brilliant journalist, Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner, whose sketch in the London 
News introduces us to the very soul 
of Sir John French. The grand trait 
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organized among citizens of Auburn 
for the purpose of visiting the convicts 
systematically, each member of the 
League taking a group of the convicts 
to look after, giving advice, helping 
them to get positions on parole, and 
generally extending a helping hand 
where it is needed. Gradually the 
League is extending itself into a state 
organization, to operate in all penal 
institutions. 

Osborne was amazed, he says, at the 
amount of splendid courage, fine feel- 
ing and neighborly interest he found 
displayed by the inmates of the Au- 
burn prison. There were, of course, a 
“considerable number” of degenerates 
and generally undesirable citizens; but 
he also saw much that was gracious, 
brave and splendid. But the system 
treats all in the same undiscriminating 
way. “It takes away from the convict 
his own initiative and freedom of 
action and he becomes an irresponsible 
automaton. When he returns to the 
outside world, therefore, he finds he 
is unable to resume his own initiative 
and to be the guider of his own des- 
tinies. This accounts for so many men 
who leave prison and return as second- 
termers.” The first thing done with a 
convict, we are reminded, is to attempt 
to deprive him of the normal use of 
his sense of sight and of his power 
of speech. 


“Attempting to get acquainted with my 
surroundings at my side and diagonally 
in back of me the first day, I was repri- 
manded for disregarding the rules. Not 
once in all the seven days’ meals that I 
ate in the mess hall did I see the men at 
either side of me move their eyes or faces 
in my direction. 

“Whenever my left-hand neighbor, a 
fine-looking and agreeable young fellow, 
with whom I became very warm friends, 
as he was ‘trusty,’ with the run of the 
gallery, wished to share with me his por- 
tion of sugar for porridge, he would sim- 
ply pass it over to me, and utter ‘sugar’ 
in the softest undertones. In fact, to learn 
to speak without moving the lips, and to 
catch the sounds of words so uttered, is 
one of the first things a convict tries to 
acquire. How unnatural this is, and how 
it tends to repress every human instinct, 
it is unnecessary to say.” 








SIR JOHN FRENCH: THE GREATEST BRITISH SOLDIER 


AT THE FRONT 


in the British field marshal is endur- 
ance, apparently. Not that it is en- 
durance of the purely physical sort, 
altho it is that, among other things. 
His short, unromantic figure, we read, 
is all sinew, all power. But his qual- 
ities are a compound of finer essences. 
Altho weariness of body seems un- 
known to him, he has a mental en- 
durance more important to him still. 
“There is a touch of habitual de- 





The system inevitably tends to make 
the punishment for small offenses as 
severe as for great ones. A man who 
talks in the shop and a man who takes 
a crowbar and tries to kill a keeper 
are both sent to the dungeon, which 
Mr. Osborne describes as “the inner- 
most circle of Inferno.” The system 
is not only cruel but ineffective and 
wasteful. The real sentimentalists, he 
insists, are those who cling to an old 
failure. It is to the theorists that 
we owe “the antiquated prison system 
which we have tolerated to the shame 
of humanity.” Those who know the 
system and have quit theorizing about 
it are the ones who are insistent on 
change. There is not a single thing, 
so he says, at Sing Sing that is right. 
“You think slavery is abolished in this 
country. Come up to Sing Sing with 
me and see. What is slavery but be- 
ing forced to work under inhuman con- 
ditions and for no pay? And that is 
just what prison labor is.” The begin- 
ning of a real reform in the system, 
he thinks, is a prison farm instead of 
a medieval fortress. Some of the cells 
now are only three feet and four in- 
ches wide and frequently two prisoners 
have to occupy the same cell. They 
are damp, unventilated, unlighted, and 
the vermin cannot be kept out. “In 
them we are breeding tuberculosis so 
rapidly that it is really an unthinkable 
menace to the society into which the 
prisoners must some day, when re- 
leased, return.” 

In his first month, warden Osborne 
has done something to make it easier 
for the convicts in matters of detail, 
such as giving them a few minutes 
after meals for smoking before going 
to the workshops, setting apart the best 
quarters in the dormitory for the 
prisoners who are afflicted with rheu- 
matism, giving a moving-picture show 
in the chapel on a rainy Saturday 
afternoon. The result of his first 
month’s administration was a wave of 
good conduct that amazed him and the 
keepers. The number of cases calling 
for discipline was reduced from 117 to 
34, and all of the 34 cases were minor 
offenses. 





little 
French 


pression 
sense of impending disaster.” 
has the invincible blitheness of him 
who lives in the moment, concentrates 
upon the immediate business in hand, 
declining to be daunted by to-morrow. 
This might imply that he lacks imagi- 
nation. The gift is supremely his, 
none the less, especially that military 
imagination of which great soldiers 
make so much. He is free, however, 


in Kitchener, just a 


















from the temperamental rise and fall 
of the esthetic soul. His mind has 
the constancy of the man of action. 
He goes into the gulf of death as 
unterrified as that clear sprite whom 
Shelley glorified. Sir John French re- 
sembles the Ariels and the Pucks of 
Shakespearean drama and death has 
become but a part of the beautiful 
dream of things. It is the spiritual 
note of the war itself. 

The blend in Sir John French of 
poise and firmness with his character- 
istic optimism marked him out for his 
high command, says this commentator. 
The brilliant cavalry officer is rarely 
entrusted with the fate of a whole 
army. The task of the cavalryman, as 
the career of Early and of Sheridan 
revealed in our own Civil War, is 
mainly incidental. “His success comes 
from the impetuous rush of the spirit 
rather than from the steady glow of 
the mind.” The originality of French 
lies in his combination of the momen- 
tary inspiration of the cavalry leader 
or so Mr. Gardiner thinks—with the 
capacity to comprehend a vast and in- 
volved problem from a height. His 
first demonstration of his essential gifts 
occurred during the Boer War, when 
he executed his dangerous tactical de- 
signs before Colesberg. This operation 
has become classic to students of war 
in Europe. Then it was that French 
found himself. “During three months, 
by every art of finesse and bluff, by 
skill and mystification, by caution that 
changed suddenly to audacity and au- 
dacity that changed to caution, by deli- 
cate calculation of time, of material 
values and of moral factors, he held 
in check a force often as much as five 
times greater than his own, a force, 
moreover, commanded by leaders of the 
high quality of Delarey and De Wet.” 

A homiletic genius developed by 
French very early in life led his 
mother to decide that he must become 
a preacher. His father, the dashing 
Captain French, of Ripple Vale, Kent, 
happened to be in the navy at a time 
when social influence was all-powerful. 
Young John at the age of fourteen 
was put aboard the Britannia as a 
cadet, serving four troubled years. By 
the time he was twenty-two, John 
Denton Pinkstone French, a_ slim, 
stocky, voluble blond, got a commis- 
sion in the hussars, where his horse- 
manship amazed the whole Nineteenth, 
the regiment to which he was assigned. 
His life was at first depressing. Book- 
ish soldiers were despised. The ele- 
ment in which he found himself dis- 
trusted all intellectuality as a form of 
feminism. Nor was the staff of the 
regiment itself choice from the social 
point of view. The whole British 
army was suffering from dry rot and 
routine. “The military calling,” as our 
authority explains, “was merely a phase 
of the sporting equipment of a gen- 
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He was nevertheless placed in supreme command of the 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER WHOM 


John 


continent of Europe. He is Sir 
from the rules of tactics and strategy, yet 
commander of them all. 


tleman, and drill and maneuver were 
rather dull and perfunctory incidents 
in an otherwise agreeable mode of life, 
while anything like the serious study 
of the science of war marked a man 
out as a curiosity, if not as a down- 
right vulgar fellow.” Soldiering, in 
short, was a sport that could but be 
degraded by professionalism. The cav- 
alry was valued for its spectacular 
qualities only. 

French, to whom the technicalities 
of the art of war made an appeal like 
that of the brush stroke to Rembrandt, 
could not sink himself in the teas and 
fox hunts at home or the gymkhanas 
abroad. He was that somewhat un- 
usual type, a British soldier who can 
think, a mind naturally restless. He 
was so human in his manner and so 
likable in his eccentricity that his effort 


French—unsafe, 
tor some 


BRITISH WAR OFFICE MOST FEARED 
British forces in the field on the 
unsound, prone to fantastic departures 
unfathomable reason the most successful 


to familiarize his regiment with actual 
military science was forgiven as a per- 
sonal peculiarity. He has not the grim 
aloofness of commanders like Welling- 
ton or Kitchener, we read likewise, 
nor does he cultivate the Napoleonic 
art of flattery. “But he is not inferior 
to any of these men in conveying that 
impression which is essential to the 
great general—the impression that he 
has the secret of victory in him.” Sir 
John French creates this effect not by 
exhaling mystery and aloofness in the 
form of an atmosphere. He dissem- 
inates with word and manner the be- 
lief that he is normal, sane, balanced, 
that his mind is one of dry lights and 
sound judgments. He proves open to 
conviction. He has mastery without 
the flaw of vanity. 

Until the Boer War faced the British 
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Empire with a crisis, Sir John French 
languished for lack of promotion. He 
was judged, on the whole, unsafe_be- 
cause of his reckless originality. and 
unsound because of his departures from 
traditional military methods. The war 
office disliked his heretical theories re- 
garding the use of cavalry. His sug- 
gestion to his men that they learn to 
fight afoot was one among many in- 
stances. He was passed over at a 
critical moment of his career by the 
late Duke of Cambridge, who could 
understand nothing about war unless 
Napoleon had endorsed it. Even the 
successes of Sir John French discred- 
ited him to the pedants of militarism, 
because those successes had been gained 
by means new and strange. He took 
gamblers’ chances, or so the war of- 
fice was told. For example, when 
placed at the head of the cavalry during 
practice maneuvers,.he solved his prob- 
lem and won against a theoretical en- 
emy but his tactics were assailed as 
risky and well calculated to compromize 
the destiny of a battle in actual war. 
When the struggle with the Boers 
made capacity a first consideration with 
the war office in London, the appoint- 
ment of French to high command was 
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LTHO he is now nearing his 
sixtieth year and in spite of a 
reaction against him in the 
mind of the Czar, it was a 
logical necessity, or so the 

European dailies assume, to entrust the 
destinies of Russia’s great campaign to 
the Grand .Duke Nicholas. He is the 
one man of genius in the Russian royal 
family to-day, unless the well-informed 
are agreed in misleading the world. He 
manifests this genius not only in the 
boldness of his strategy and the suc- 
cess with which he realizes its aims, 
but in that subtler influence of per- 
sonality which moulds men and events. 
He has the piety of the genius, thinks 
the Paris Gaulois, its reverence and 
mystical tendencies, but he has its en- 
ergy too and its decision of character. 
The spirit of reserve in Russia now- 
adays reflecting itself in official com- 
munications, is that of this Grand Duke, 
who, in spite of that, permits journal- 
ists to follow his forces with a free- 
dom at which the French and British 
stand amazed. He is audacious in de- 
cision and rapid in thought. Behind 
him are years of the very hardest 
work. He spent his young manhood in 
poverty on remote frontiers. He ac- 
quired a mastery of his profession on 
its technical side which has made him 
the finest cavalry officer in Europe. He 
has never become ihe slave of vodka 


CURRENT OPINION” 


refused because he was “inefficient in 
the field.” He was a brilliant theorist 
with a pugnacious attitude to his sup- 
porters. Buller, however, had come 
into direct contact with Ftench in the 
Egyptian command and he insisted up- 
on naming his own cavalry leader. 

One must not censure the pundits 
at the British war office for their hesi- 
tation over Sir John French. From a 
purely theoretical standpoint, the man 
is no soldier at all, because he is all 
personality. His science is too intui- 
tive, too informed with the mood of 
the occasion, perhaps too reckless. As 
an example, Mr. Gardiner refers to the 
best-known but not the greatest of all 
the exploits of French—the relief of 
Kimberley. When French hurled his 
cavalry at the Boer lines he took risks 
which in maneuvers would have been 
denounced as fatal. By every theory 
of the text-books, he should have been 
destroyed. Instead, the fury, the mo- 
mentum, the unanticipated nature of 
the act, carried him through the storm 
safely. 

The whole soul of Sir John French 
is in that episode. His spirit is not 
that of the gambler but that of adven- 
ture itself and for this reason his bold- 
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ness is never a bet upon a propo- 
sition but an intuitive perception of the 
chances in his favor. Sir John French 
conveys the same impression to the 
Parisian journalists who strive to ex- 
plain him to admiring boulevards. Any- 
body can see, opines the Figaro, for 
instance, that Sir John French is in 
essentials Irish. He has the merry 
Irish eye, the merry Irish laugh, even 
the Irish brogue. His gesture is quick, 
nervous, eloquent. His word is ready. 
Not being a large man, he does not 
show his sixty-two years conspicu- 
ously. He shares the taste of the 
Duke of Wellington for cold meat and 
he is noted, too, we read, for a sweet 
tooth and a fondness for fiction. His 
favorite authors, our Paris contem- 
porary is glad to record, are all French 
and if he had his way he would re- 
tire at once and spend his last years 
in the forest of Rambouillet. Nothing 
gives him more satisfaction than the 
fact that his name itself is French 
since his favorite authors, his favorite 
landscapes and his favorite viands are 
all French. 

These details have placed him on a 
footing of great cordiality with Pa- 
risians of every prejudice. 


RUSSIAN ROYAL FAMILY 


or of ballet dancers in the traditional 
fashion of his family. His piety is no 
less striking than his stature, but those 
who study him at closest range select 
him as the Grand Duke who is least 
tinged with that western culture so 
dear to some types of Russians. 

In temperament this most gifted of 


‘the Grand Dukes is conspicuously Slav, 


thinks a writer in the Rome Tribuna, 
for he has the fatalism, the poetical 
melancholy and the characteristic spir- 
ituality of the race. He has always 
distrusted that tendency of his coun- 
trymen in good society towards a serv- 
ile adoption of western manners and 
methods tricked out in a mummery of 
western catchwords. These things are 
to him remote from the spirit of the 
race to which he belongs, the race of 
which he is to-day the greatest leader. 
His idea has always been that Holy 
Russia embodies a racial genius capable 
of developing best along lines of its 
own, spontaneously, organically, with- 
out the adventitious aid of outside cul- 
ture. This attitude explains the repu- 
tation of the Grand Duke Nicholas as 
a reactionary, a reputation established 
the more firmly because his notorious 
piety is so traditional. He suggests in 
his whole policy that first Czar Nich- 
olas who told the poet Pushkin that 
“morality, diligence and zeal are pref- 
erable to crude, artificial and material- 


ized education.” The Grand Duke 
Nicholas is most a Slav, it seems, too, 
in his sense of personal unworthiness, 
his moods of prayerful remorse. 

The features of the Grand Duke are 
cut with an exquisite definiteness, a 
veritably mathematical accuracy of pro- 
portion. The busts of him in the salons 
at Paris brought the sculptor under 
suspicion of having flattered the re- 
nowned original, but those who have 
gazed upon the face of the man will 
agree, says the Figaro, that it is one 
of the most “accurate” in Europe. A 
physiognomist would be struck at once, 
we read, by the ease with which the 
eyelid lifts itself to the shelter of the 
brow, by the clarity and alertness of 
the rounded eyeball, by the glinting iris 
and pupil. The aquiline nose is saved 
by its length—a pugnacious nose pro- 
claiming the intellectual vigor that for- 
bids its possessor to spend himself 
vainly. The lines from the nose to the 
corners of the lips spell decision. The 
mouth is one swift impression of 
lips meeting firmly, straightly, neither 
drooping nor ascending, for the soul 
they express is too sure of itself for 
fluctuations of temperament. The up- 
per lip quivers only in speech, the 
characteristic of the orator, and the 
chin has a round development over the 
throat, which it supports instead of op- 
pressing. The jaw balances the temple 
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exactly and the ear clings 
to the head. We behold, 
thinks our authority, the 
head of him who is born to 
rule. 

Nothing could be more 
conspicuous than the Grand 
Duke Nicholas as he strides 
in all his gigantic height 
among the throngs of wor- 
shippers at St. Isaac’s, the 
largest church in St. Peters- 
burg. The vein of mysti- 
cism in his nature makes 
his religion the most emo- 
tional thing about him. He 
will stand like a man in a 
dream before the model of 
the holy sepulchre which 
is so conspicuous a feature 
of this vast edifice. In 
truth, had not the war come 
with a rush, the Grand 
Duke, according to those 
who know him best, might 
to-day be one of the wan- 
dering “strannik” or peni- 
tents who have taken a 
vow of perpetual pilgrim- 
age from shrine to shrine. 
The sternly fanatical type 
of his faith has found ex- 
pression in the course of 
the campaign he directs, 
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“Stanza,” who is officially, 
of course, the Grand Duch- 
ess Anastasia, is herself a 
medium, it of ex- 
traordinary receptivity in a 
In no long 


seems, 


state of trance 
time, as everybody knows, 
the court of Nicholas II 
became a sort of rendez- 

f ghosts of 


tor 
soldiers, kings 


vous great 


great and 
great saints. 

Perhaps the true story of 
the obscure disgrace of the 


Duke Nicholas 


suggests the 


Grand will 
Be 


me 


einerge, 
lin Vorwadarts 
moirs of the reign of the 
Czar Nicholas rhe 
of gifts had to pay the pen- 


in some 


man 


alty of his superiority to 


the man of destiny. There 
are cabals in grand ducal 
circles and to one of these 


it seemed high time that a 


strceng man be made head 
of the house of Roma- 
noft-Holstein-( x0ttorp The 


Grand Duke himself, as 
one tale runs, refused the 
crown. He had made a 


pilgrimage to the shrine of 
his patron saint only to find 
the oracle unpropitious. He 


which is becoming more might be at this day in per- 
and more a crusade. The manent exile were he not 
singing of hymns as the the one great man in his 
gins rie A GRAND DUKE AND A GRAND OLD MAN, BUT NO e : "= : 

troops go into battle, the GRANDFATHER family. He is a soldier of 
carrying of images by the This latter fact is the chagrin of the earthly career of Nicholas the intellectual, executive 

: Nicholaievitch, commander of all Russia’s forces in the field. His wife eee ee fe ee eee 
popes = camp and the has not presented him with a child since their union and his alleged type, capable ot infusing his 
strict observance of the dynastic ambitions are thus frustrated. personality through a whole 


feasts as well as the fasts 

of the church, are due to this very re- 
ligious Nicholas. He resembles Crom- 
well in his admiration of the soldier 
who prays. At the same time, the 
Grand Duke has come into collision 
with the holy synod on the score of his 
orthodoxy. He is said to incline to the 
heresy of the “old believers.” 

Owing to the extreme poverty in 
which he was reared—since neither his 
German mother nor his Russian father 
could leave him a kopek—the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, as a young cavalry of- 
ficer, fell grievously into debt. He bor- 
rowed or was said to have borrowed 
large sums from a Jew, a fact of which 
his enemies at court made much. The 
Grand Duke suffered also because of a 
rumor that he had sold his soul to the 
hated race. He fell madly in love with 
a Moscow widow whose husband had 
accumulated immense wealth in busi- 
ness and when Nicholas contracted a 
tmorganatic marriage with this lady the 
story ran, according to the Milan Cor- 
ricre, that the Jew had sold him to 
Madame Bourenina. 

Infinite gossip has circulated in news- 
papers abroad regarding the relations 
between the present Czar and this great 
Grand Duke. Obscure disgrace seems 





at times, says a correspondent of Lon- 
don Truth, to involve Nicholas Nicho- 
laievitch. He is missed from Tsarskoje 
Selo for weeks. In a trice he regains 
favor. When the wealthy woman died 
in Moscow, for instance, the Grand 
Duke contracted a somewhat hasty 
union with one of the lovely daughters 
of the King of Montenegro. The Grand 
Duchess is Slav to the marrow, big 
physically, famed for a somewhat oda- 
lisque beauty. She is all imagination 
and fire, no thinker, yet intuitive, subtle, 
wedded to weird superstitions, seeing 
ghosts. The shadow over her life is 
her failure to present her husband with 
a child in all the years of their union. 
She has prayed at every shrine in vain. 

To the influence of his passionate 
Grand Duchess over the mind of the 
Czarina is ascribed the rise of Nich- 
olas Nicholaievitch to his present su- 
premacy in the councils of Nicholas II. 
The Czar never saw a ghost, according 
to the Rome Avanti, until the Grand 
Duke exploited his own occultism at 
Tsarskoje Selo. He has had the most 
marvelous adventures with what are 
known technically as “veridical sensory 
automatisms,” altho in St. Petersburg 
they. are taken far more seriously. 


staff until it burns with his 
fiery energy. He inspires the devotion 


that would not shrink from death. He 
has the magnetism of Ney. Finally 


he compels confidence by the example 
of efficiency that he sets, by the knowl- 
edge of his profession he can not help 
displaying because he has long ex- 
perience, a heart in his work and an 
incorruptible nature. No financial scan- 
dal has ever affected the repute of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in a court no- 
torious for its venal royalties. 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch is most Rus- 
sian in his fraternity with the men 
he commands. This is not, as the 
Paris Figaro remarks, the fraternity 
of the French Revolution. It is too 
artless for that and too lacking in the 
element of self-consciousness. Neither 
is it the theatrical fraternity of the 
German Kaiser, hailing a regiment as 
“comrades.” It takes the form of a 
spontaneous display of affection, a spir- 
itual understanding, a unity like that 
of the primitive Christians. Only a 
Slav could commune with Slavs on 
such a basis, our contemporary opines, 
and the soul of the Grand Duke is 
nothing else. It is simple, like a child’s, 


sympathetic, capable of revealing itself 
without shame yet with grandeur. 
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“POLYGAMY ”"—A PLAY WHICH GOES BEHIND THE 
SCENES OF MORMONISM | 


IALOG and action combine, 
affirm the metropolitan crit- 
ics, to make “Polygamy” a 
vital play. Harvey O’Hig- 
gins and Harriet Ford have 
accordingly achieved a decided success 
at the Playhouse in New York with 
their dramatization of the marital crisis 
in a Mormon household. The story, 
to follow the synopsis in the New York 
Dramatic Mirror, is that of a young 
married couple with two children, all 
extremely happy, until the husband is 
ordered by the “church” to take a 
second wife. Husband and wife rebel. 
Matters are complicated by the wife’s 
brother, an unabashed apostate from the 
true faith of Mormonism, who has 
from boyhood loved the daughter of an 
elder. Her name is Annis. She has 
been compelled to marry against her 
will, but when we make her ac- 
quaintance she is a young widow. 
The audience is favored with the 
scene in the Mormon Temple, when 
the divine will comes to be ,inter- 
preted for the benefit of the woman, 
who, as the only wife of her hus- 
band, is in an anomalous position 
from the standpoint of the Prophet. 
In the, beginning we discover this 
Prophet and the apostate Brigham 
at odds, thus: 


PropHet. Brethren, ‘it grieves the 
Lord mightily to see dissension and 
apostasy creeping into the leading fam- 





ilies of this Church; particularly such 
families as Brother Nephi’s and Brother 
Moroni’s. Both of them have been to 
me for counsel this morning, and I 
have determined to set their house- 
holds in order according to the dic- 
tates of the Spirit to me. The most 
dangerous offender in the Church is 
3rother Nephi’s son Brigham. I think 
he has not been handled right. No one 
but the Lord can rescue him now, and 
the Lord has revealed His plan to me. 
(Brigham enters after the Guard, who 
immediately retires.) Come closer, 
3righam. Brigham, you are a child of 
promise. You are very precious in the 
eyes of our Father in Heaven. In His 
tenderness He has relented to you and 
is willing to forgive you for your sins. 
He feels that you have been sufficiently 
punished. What have you to say, 
Brother Brigham? 

BricHAM. Well, if you and the Lord 
have had enough, I have. 

PropHET. (Frowns and then gets 





Church when you refused to obey counsel 
ten years ago. You lost your right to the 
blessings of the Lord’s house. You lost 
your claim upon one of the daughters of 
Zion by your disobedience. The Lord is 
not unwilling to restore all the rights that 
you deserted ten years ago, if you are 
ready to do your part. 

BricgHAM. (Looks at the Prophet.) Vve 
been so long out of communion with 
prophets that I can’t interpret revelations. 
Just put this proposition in plain Amer- 
ican. 

PropHET. Brigham, you disobeyed the 
Lord. You lost Annis Tanner, you 
brought ten years of misery to yourself 
and grief to your family and anxiety to 
this Church. We are ready to start you 
all over again. 

BriGHAM. With Annis? 

PropHET. With Annis. 

TANNER. (Springing to his feet.) I 
will not have this drunken apostate in my 








THE STAR IN “POLYGAMY” 
command of himself.) You interrupt- Chrystal Herne interprets the soul of the luckless 
ed the most promising career in this 


Mormon wife with an art that in the opinion of New 
York critics realizes the play perfectly. 


family. (Brigham turns quickly and faces 
Tanner, scowling.) 

PropHeT. Brother Moron, you're set- 
ting an example of apostasy to an apos- 
tate. What higher mission could a daugh- 
ter of Zion have than to bring this child 
of promise back? 

BrRIGHAM. (Turning back to Prophet.) 
Back where? 

PropHet. (Slight pause.) Back where 
you belong as an obedient elder of this 
Church. Think of it, Brigham. We are 
offering you Annis and everything in life. 

BricHaAM. (Facing front, torn with 
emotion.) 1 am thinking of it. 

PropHet. And it’s your last chance. 

BrigHAM. (Facing Prophet.) You are 
offering me the woman I love on terms 
that would make her ashamed of me. 

PropuHet. Sister Annis has always been 
an obedient daughter of the Church. 

BriGHAM, I’ve lost everything in life 
to keep my self-respect, and now you 
want to take that away from me for 
the price I paid to keep it. 

PropHet. You will be gaining the 
respect of the whole community. 

BRIGHAM. You will ask me to stand 
in the Tabernacle as others have done 
and say that I repent of my rebellion 
against you and tell them that I know 
you are the Prophet of God? 

PropHeET. That is the only way any 
apostate can regain his fellowship in 
the Church. 

BricgHAM. And I am to support you 
in your secret polygamy? 

PropHeT. It’s not ours—it’s God’s! 

BriGHAM. I must support you in 
your broken promises to this Govern- 
ment that you made to gain citizen- 
ship? 





PropHet. As the Prophet of God— 

BriGHAM. (Jnterruption.) Well, I’m 
not a Prophet, but I warn you—you’re 
rousing the hostility of this whole na- 
tion and they'll bring you to your knees 
again as they did twenty-five years 
ago. 

PropHEetT. You have profaned this 
Temple long enough. Put this man 
outside and let him go to destruction. 
(Secretary pushes button on his desk. 
After a slight pause, Guard enters and 
stands there until Brigham exits. Then 
Guard follows him off.) 

BricHAaM. Well, if I’m going to de- 
struction, I’ll go my own way. Across 
lots, and not around corners. (He 
exits.) 

PropHet. (After a pause.) I have 
done my duty as the Lord commanded 
me. It’s all in the hands of the Lord 
now, brethren. He knows how to take 
care of our failures. (Turning to 
Kemble.) We are ready for your 
daughter Zina now. (Turns to Secre- 
tary.) Tell Sister Whitman to come. 
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(Prophet sits. Secretary goes out. There 
is an impressive _silence. After a pause 
the Secretary returns, followed by Zina. 
He returns to his desk as Zina slowly 
crosses back of the altar to the Prophet.) 
Sister Zina, we have been planning some 
important missions to the world for your 
husband. We expect him to represent 
us in the high places of the nation, among 
the statesmen and great financiers. We 
expect you to be as willing to support 
him in this mission as you have been 
in all your other church duties. We 
were about to make our final decision 
when we heard a very disturbing thing 
concerning you. (Zina makes a slight 
gesture, but Prophet immediately resumes 
his speech.) The Lord does not per- 
mit anything to be concealed from His 
Prophet. If you are opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, it would never do to 
send Daniel as an ambassador from this 
Kingdom. I am going to let your father 
talk to you. I have instructed him as to 
the questions and we shall expect you to 
answer freely. 

Kems_e, Zina, you have been reared in 
the fear and admonition of the Lord. 
Tell the brethren if you accept all the 
principles of the Gospel. 

Zina. Yes, father— 

Kemsie. All of them? 

Zina. Why,—yes—father— 

KemB_e. You have no doubt of the 
principle of celestial marriage? 

Zina. (Falteringly.) I know it was a 
divine revelation. 

Kemsie. Binding upon all the house- 
hold of faith? 

Zina. Yes—father—but of course when 
the Lord withdrew it— 

KemBLE. (Sternly.) Daughter, don’t 
you argue as the apostates do! I’ve 
taught in my family that the Lord sus- 
pended this temporarily for a purpose. 
It is still His command to His Church 
and every one whom the Prophet de- 
signates as being worthy of this privilege 
must obey. Has not that been my teach- 
ing in my family? 

Zina. Yes, father. 

Kempe. If the Prophet should have a 
revelation that Daniel had been selected 
to keep this sacred principle of polygamy 
alive in the world, would you give your 
consent? 

Zina. (Gasping.) Father— 

KeEMBLE. Daughter, God does not per- 
mit this principle to be dependent on any 
woman’s consent, but if you give it, you 
share with Daniel in his exaltation. If 
you refuse it, He takes his family and 
goes on in the eternities without you. 

TANNER. (Rising, impatiently—to the 
Prophet.) Why doesn’t Brother Kemble 
tell her just what the Revelation says? If 
she consents, she’s saved. If she refuses, 
she’s damned. 


The husband at first protests against 


the proposed plural marriage. Finally, 
upon the wife’s persuasion that they 
can not escape their fate, he bows to 
the will of the Church. He takes Annis 
as his second wife. The state of mind 
of the persons involved in this situ- 
ation is set forth in a scene prior to 
the catastrophe in which Zina, wife of 
Daniel Whitman, discusses the theology 
of the subject with Annis, destined to 
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abandon her widowhood for the privi- 
lege of becoming Daniel's second wife, 
much to the horror of Brigham Kemble, 
brother to Daniel’s first wife and the 
devoted lover of Annis herself. 

Such is the spiritual atmosphere 
breathed by the four characters around 
whose lives the plot is tangled. These 
four are, of course, the two women, 
Zina and Annis, and the two men, 
Daniel Whitman and Brigham Kemble. 
In making the play revolve around the 
suffering of a young devoted wife and 
mother whose husband has been com- 
manded by the Prophet to take unto 
himself another woman, the authors 
have penetrated to the center of a very 
emotional situation, according to the 
critic of the New York Nation. That 
consideration makes him select the 
scene which follows as the great one 
of the play. We are still in the house- 
hold of the Whitmans and on the rise 
of the curtain Zina is discovered with 
her two children, Rhoda and Rennie. 


Ruopa. Mother, I’ve finished it. (Zina 
does not answer.) I've finished my com- 
position, mother. (Slight pause.) Moth- 
er, listen. (Zina crosses slowly to 
Rhoda.) “Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
Prophet, was the greatest man which ever 
lived. He had twenty-seven wives given 
unto him, and only eight children, and he 
was killed very young by very wicked 
men. (Rennie puts his fingers in his 
ears.) All the world was in sin and 
darkness when the angels came to Joseph 
Smith with this message from the Lord 
and brought men back to the truth. And 
the Lord himself comes down to talk to 
the Prophet and tell him what he wants 
his children to do, to build his great 
Kingdom, especially the Divine order of 
celestial marriage. And that is why we 
are so much wiser and happier than all 
the rest of the world.” (Zina turns and 
sinks in chair of table with a groan. 
Rhoda looks at her, startled, and speaks.) 
What’s the matter, mother? (Zina does 
not answer.) Mother! (Rennie sits up 
suddenly attentive and then turns to 
Zina.) 

RENNIE. 
mother? 

ZinA. (Moaning. With her arms 
around each of the children.) No—no— 
no. (Drawing children both to her con- 
vulsively.) Oh, love me, love me. You're 
all I have left. 

Rennie. Mother, what is it? 

Zina. Oh, I can’t bear it. I can’t bear 
it. I thought I could, but I can’t. 
RENNIE. What is it, mother? 

pain? 

Zina, Yes, yes, it’s a pain. 

Ruopa. Come on, mother. 
thing for it. 

Zina. There isn’t anything for it any- 
where, anywhere. 

BriGHAM. (Enters, haggard and ex- 
cited.) Zina, it’s not true! (Zina turns 
and looks at him.) Good God, it is. 
(Rennie rises and goes to his sister.) 

Zina. (Rising.) Come, children, you 
must go to bed. (She leads the children 
to exit and pauses at doorway and kisses 
the children good night. The children 


Can I get you something, 


Is it a 


Get some- 
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exit. Zina closes the door and remains 
where she ts.) 

BriGHAM. (Crosses slowly to 
Have you stood for this? 

Zina. (Dully.) Yee. 

BriGHAM. You've consented. 

Zina. (Comes slowly to chair of table 
and sinks in it.) Yes. 

BriGHAM. (Crossing to right of table.) 
Why didn’t you come to me? Why didn't 
you let me help you. Didn't I tell you 
that I'd tear the Church loose before I'd 
let them put you into polygamy? 

Zina. You couldn't me without 
ruining Dan. 

BriGHAM. (Angrily.) Dan, Dan! Is 
Dan of any more importance than you and 
do you know the hell you've let yourself 
in for? 

ZINA. 
Yes. 
can’t. 

BrIGHAM. What madness of self-sacri- 
fice seizes all you women when you're 
confronted with this thing? 

Zina. We can’t help ourselves. 
can't sacrifice our husbands. 

BRIGHAM. (Crossing down right.) The 
devil that instituted polygamy knew you 
women mighty well. 

Zina. (Bitterly.) Yes, he did. 

BriGHAM. And it’s the same thing over 
generation after generation. Here's moth- 
er thought she had to do it for her hus- 
band, and she paved the way for this,— 
for you. And now you think you've got 
to sacrifice yourself to save Dan, and 
you're upholding the Church that will 
sacrifice little Rhoda when her turn comes 

Zina. (On the rack.) Oh, don't talk 
about it. Don’t talk about it. 

BrigHAM. (Walking up and down dis- 
tractedly. Bitterly.) Who's the other vic- 
tim? (No answer.) Who's the other 
woman? (He faces Zina.) 

Zina. (Looking at Brigham searching- 
ly.) Don’t you know? (Pause.) It's 
Annis. 

BRIGHAM. 
right of table.) 
do that. 

Zina. It’sdone. They’re at the Temple. 

BriGHAM. (Suddenly weak, sits in chair 
right of table as if nauseated.) Zina, give 
me a drink. My God, it makes me sick. 
The dirty horror of it. 

Zina. (Jn a dead voice.) 
they said God commanded it. 

BrRiGHAM. (Rising violently.) It was 
Tanner. I tell you it was Tanner com- 
manded it. He knew I’d get her some 
day, if he didn’t. (Zina rises.) The 
sanctified beast. 

Zina. (Hopelessly.) 
use of talking about it. 

BriGHAM. (Turns to Zina.) What can 
I do? 

Zina. (Crossing slowly above table to 
windows.) Nothing. 

BricHAM. (Furiously.) No. I stood 
for this once. It was only me, then. 
Annis didn’t understand. She thought it 
was God, too. Now she knows. If they 
make her go through with this now, I’ll 
kill them. 

Zina. (Wildly. 
down.) Kill! 
Church? 


Zina.) 


save 


(In despairing acceptance.) 
Oh, I thought I could bear it, but I 


We 


Crossing to 
They can't 


horror. 


No. 


(In 


Annis? 


It was God, 


Oh, what’s the 


Taking a few steps 
Kill! Can you kill a whole 
It isn’t a man, it’s a religion. 
(Dully.) It’s easier to kill yourself. 
BricHAM. Is it? You try it and see. 
That’s what I thought. And instead of 
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going to work and making something of 
myself, I let everything go to hell, and 
now, here I am, neither dead nor alive, 
and I can’t help her, and she needs me, 
and I’m no good for anything except to 
go up there crazy drunk, and tear the 
throat out of somebody. 

Zina. Oh, leave me alone, Brigham, 
leave me alone. 

3RIGHAM. Zina, can’t you help me to 
do something ? 

Zina. I can't help myself, you’re only 
making it harder. 

3RIGHAM. (Crossing around and below 
table.) Ive got to do something. I can’t 
stand it. Where are they? Are they go- 
ing to Tanner’s house? Are they coming 
here? 

ZINA. (Rises. Wringing her hands.) 
She’s his wife. (Continuing her speech.) 
I can’t go through with it, I can’t. Oh, if 
I could only get away—if I could only 
get away. (Looking about wildly.) 

BrRIGHAM. (Starts to go as Kemble and 
Esther, father and mother of Zina and 
Brigham, enter. Zina turns and sces them 
as Brigham speaks. To Kemble.) You've 
helped to do this. I'll start with you. 
You've got to undo your part. 

KemBLE. My son, you've put yourself 
out of all right to interfere in the affairs 
of this Kingdom or my family. 

BriGHAM. Well, I’m going to interfere 
whether I’ve got any right or not. 

EstHer. Briggy! 

BriGHaAM. (To Esther.) 
walk the white hot plowshares. 
damned if he makes Zina. 

Kemsie, (With dignity.) You've been 
the affliction of my life, but for your 
mother’s sake, I have not cast you out. 

3RIGHAM. For my mother’s sake. It 
was the sight of her suffering that made 
me your affliction. 

KemBie. (Turning to Brigham fierce- 
ly.) Don’t talk like that. For years I 
have let you babble against the Kingdom 
of God with the tongue of your apostasy. 

BriGHAM. You'll listen to me now, or 


He made you 
I'll be 


I'll speak where the whole country will 
hear me. 


You shan’t do this to Zina. 





The wretched 
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Kems_eE. God protects His prophets. 
The world will not listen to the outcast 
and the sinner. You have chosen your 
own destruction. You are no longer a 
son of mine. 

3RIGHAM. (Crossing up to door, turn- 
ing, fiercely.) No, but, I'm still Zina’s 
brother and I'll stop this thing if I hang 
for it. 

KEeMBLE. (70 Esther.) You cannot har- 
bor that man here any longer without 
sharing in his sin. This is our punish- 
ment for not breaking his spirit of rebel- 
lion when he was achild. (He pauses and 
sees Zina and speaks to her.) Zina, why 
are you not in your place at Annis’ side 
in the Temple? (No answer.) Receiv- 
ing the blessing of the Prophet for your 
obedience to the holiest law of Heaven? 
(No answer. He turns to Esther.) Speak 


to her. It is your duty to teach your 
daughter. 
EstHer. Yes, yes, but Briggy? You're 


not going to— 

KeEMBLE. Esther, the Lord has blessed 
me with many other children and they are 
all obedient to his laws. Only your chil- 
dren are in rebellion. 

EstHer. Yes, yes, I know. 

Kemsie. If you want me to forgive 
them you must make them repentant be- 
fore God. 

EstHER. (Comes down to back of Zina 
on couch.) Zina, dear, I know just how 
you feel. (Caressing her.) When your 
father married Eliza, I felt I couldn't go 
to the Temple either to give her to him. 
I wanted to stay at home and hide my 
face. I thought I could never love your 
father any more, but I did. I thought he 
wouldn’t care any more about me, but he 
did. You know we've been happy to- 
gether, pretty happy. 

Zina. (Wailing.) 
happy,—Dan—Dan. 

EstHer. Happiness isn’t for this world, 
particularly for us women. I had been 
with your father ever since I was a girl 
and I couldn’t bear the thought of losing 
him in the hereafter. That’s what will 
happen, Zina, if we refuse to join in the 


Oh, we were so 
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Now I know 
It’s the 


celestial order of marriage. 
I shall be with him in eternity. 
only way we women can attain it. 

Zina. Oh, why didn’t they let us alone? 

EstHer. The Lord gives many oppor- 
tunities to men to serve Him. This is 
the one thing He asks of us. 

Zina. Oh, God, the one thing. 

EstHer. Zina, if you’ve ever heard me 
say anything against polygamy, I’m sorry. 
I didn’t mean it. It was only my selfish- 
ness. You can’t be happy till you submit. 

ZinA. Oh, mother, mother. 

EstHER. You must submit. It’s God’s 
will. There’s no use fighting, you must 
bow down to it. 

Zina. God’s will. 
I can't. 

EstHer. (Following Zina back of ta- 
ble.) If God had taken him away alto- 
gether, if he had died— 

Z1nA. It wouldn’t have been so cruel. 
I could have loved him still. He would 
have loved me. Now I'll hate him. I 
hate her. I can’t see them together. 
(Sobbing.) Why didn’t you tell me what 
it meant? When I was little, why did 
you let me love him and be happy? Why 
didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you tell 


God’s will. I won't. 


me? 
EstHEr. Oh, I hoped— 
Zina. It'll be Rhoda too. Oh, I can’t, 


I can’t stay here. I’m going to take her 
away. She'll never reproach me the way 
I’m reproaching you. 

EstHer. They won't let you take her 
away. You must submit. (Annis enters, 
foilowed by Dan. Esther turns and sees 
them, then slowly exits.. Zina turns and 
sees them and faces them.) 

Annis. (Appealingly.) Zina— 

DANIEL. (Desperately. Looking straight 
ahead.) Well, it’s done. 

Zina. (Speaks in a hard, dead voice.) 
What are you doing here? 

Annis. My father woudn’t take me in. 

DaniEL. (Facing Zina.) I had to bring 
her here, if it’s to be a secret. 

Annis. (Falteringly.) It’s as hard for 
me, don’t make it any harder. Don't, 
don’t hate me. 






Zina has rebelled at first against the decree forcing her husband to take another wife, but in despair she accepts a destiny that was 
her mother’s, and here in the crisis of the plot she yields to the inevitable. 





DaniEL. (Unhappily.) 
Don’t look like that. 

Zina. (To Annis, stonily.) 
There’s our room. 

DaniEL. Zina! 

Zina. (Brokenly, moving to door.) I 
have my children. 

DaniEL, (To Annis.) 
consent. 

ANNIS. 
Oh, you cowards—men. 
a man’s God, not ours. 

Danie, I didn’t want to do it. I was 
going to give up everything and go away. 
She wouldn't. I didn’t know. I thought 
—perhaps—if it were you. (To her sud- 
denly.) Well, why did you? 

Annis. If you couldn’t help yourself, 
how could I? 

DanieEL, It’s too late. 
She’ll never forgive us. 

Annis. She looked at me as if, oh— 
(Covering her face with a shudder.) I 
can’t live here. 

DANIEL. (Crossing up to back of Annis.) 
There’s no place you can go to to-night. 
Your father should have kept you there. 

Annis. He meant to force it on us, on 
Zina, he did it purposely. 

DanieEL. I'll find some place for you. 

ANNIis. It doesn’t matter, anywhere, 
but here. 

BricHAM. (Enters wildly. Shuts the 
door and crosses towards Daniel.) Now, 
this ends here! You can’t debase your- 
self and these women and this house any 
further, you damned polygamist. (Ad- 
vances on Daniel as tf about to strike 
him.) 

Annis. (Seizes Brigham’s arm.) Brig! 

BrigHAM. (Taking Annis in his arm.) 
Annis will never be any man’s wife but 
mine. They called me into their cursed 
Temple yesterday and offered you to me. 
(To Daniel.) They offered her to me on 
the same devilish terms that they offered 
to you. If I wouldn’t degrade myself and 
her by accepting them, you shan’t. 

DaniEL. Did they want you to marry 
her? 

BricHAM. Yes, you poor fool fanatic, 
if I'd been your kind of a slave. I re- 
fused and they threw her to you to be 
revenged on me. You weak tool. You 
let them do this to Zina and Annis and 
me. If you’d had backbone enough— 

DaniEL. (Controlled.) Well, what are 
you going to do? 

BricHamM. I’ll show you what I’m going 
to do. She can’t stay here. 

DaniEL. Where’s she to go? 

BricHAM. She's going with me. 

Annis. I can’t, Brig. 

_ BricHAM. You will. 

Annis. I can’t. 

DANIEL. (Crossing to between Brigham 
and Annis.) That’s it. She can’t, you 
can’t. I can’t! And we all drop into a 
pit together, struggling to save ourselves. 
Oh, if I had known, if I’d realized what 
it meant for all of us. 

BriGHAM. You've got nothing to do 
with us. You go to your wife. 

DanieEL. (Heartbrokenly.) I can’t go to 
Zina. I’ve lost her. (Pauses a moment 
and then exits.) 

BrigHam. (To Annis.) You know. 
You've been through this before. You 
know what it would mean to me. You 
didn’t even try, you didn’t even come to 
me. 


Zina, help us. 


Take him. 


She gave her 


(In a low strangled voice.) 
We women, He’s 


(Despairingly.) 
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Annis. (Speaks fiercely.) You were 
drunk! You came here drunk. You 
brought thjs whole thing down on us by 
attacking my father. And then you go off 
to some hole where no one can find you. 

3RIGHAM. Don’t! Don't! I know I’ve 
been a coward. My life has gotten to 
such a point that I can’t endure it, unless 
I drug myself against the thought of it. 
I can’t sleep! 

Annis. (Brokenly and crossing to him.) 
Oh, forgive me, Brig. I didn’t mean to 
blame you. I’m sorry. 

BricHAM. Well, I am to blame. It 
was my fault, but now I’m going to undo 
it. 

Annis. It’s too late. They forced Dan 
to go into polygamy. And they forced 
Zina to consent. If it hadn't been me, 
it would have been somebody else, worse 
for Zina, worse for Dan. 

3RIGHAM. Never mind about Zina and 
Dan. It’s you we're talking about. 

ANNIs. What does it matter about me? 
(Sits front of table.) I've been sacrificed 
and sacrificed. My girlhood, my whole 
life, until I hadn’t the strength. I haven't 
the strength to fight them. 

BriGHAM. Well, I have the strength. 
I failed you then, but I never will again. 
If you’ve got any love for me at all, let 
us save each other. It isn’t only your life, 
it’s mine. 

ANNIs. What can we do? 

BriGHAM. We can go East. 
work in Chicago. 

Annis. (Shaking her head.) 
possible. 

BricHAM, It isn’t impossible. You're a 
free woman, if you'd only wake up to it. 
They’ve got you hypnotized. This mar- 
riage, do you suppose for a moment that 
they dare to try publicly to hold you with 
that? The canting hypocrites with their 
flim-flam and their special revelations. 
Let them stew here together in their poly- 
gamous mess. 

ANNIS. (Rises in horror.) 
all I have left, my religion. I lost you 
for it. I’ve lost myself for it. There’s 
nothing for me in this world or the next 
without it. 

BricgHaM. (Taking Annis in his arms.) 
Annis, I’ll make this life so happy for you, 
you'll never think of the next. It was 
the loss of you that crippled me. If I get 
you, I'll be what I ought to have been. 
Out there, together, we'll forget all this 
misery and trouble and_ superstition. 
You'll be a different woman. I'll be a 
different man. We'll live for each other— 
happy. 

Annis. (Breaking away. In a hoarse 
voice.) It’s too late. I’ve just come from 
the altar. I’ve sworn before God. 

BriGHAM. Well, he can’t have you, not 
even God. 

Annis. Brig! 

BricgHAM. I'll take you if I have to 
carry you. 

Annis. (Retreating.) Brig! 

BricgHAM. You've got to come. 

Annis. (Retreating from Brigham un- 
til she is at the door whigh she enters.) 
You’re mad, Brig. (Sheg@nters the room 
and slams the door against Brigham and 
locks it.) 

BricHaM. (At the door to open it.) 
You’ve got to come, I tell you. Come out 
of that room. It’s Dan’s. (He stops sud- 
denly, pulling himself together, speaks.) 


I can get 


It’s im- 


Brig. It’s 
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Well, Dan’ll never enter it. (He turns 
and exits wildly.) 


The stage is still for a moment, then 
the door opens and Zina enters, evi- 
dently half mad with grief. Seeing no 
one she goes quickly to the door of her 
room, as if to open it and confront 
them. Finding it locked, she stands an 
instant as if stricken, then sinks to the 
floor and lies there a prostrate, shud- 
dering figure, as the curtain falls. A 
decided factor in the story is Bath- 
sheba Tanner, who is a plural wife and 
a sort of expounder of moral theories. 
She holds that plural marriage is right 
because men are naturally polygamists. 
At first she is hard, but her heart is 
touched by the pitiful appeals of Annis. 
With the money supplied by Bath- 
sheba, the apostate brother and Annis 
withdraw themselves from the wrath of 
the Mormon Church by effecting their 
flight to other regions, to be joined 
later by husband and wife. In this 
way, as the New York Dramatic Mir- 
ror notes, a happy ending is assured 
and, furthermore, as the New York 
Nation adds, the fact that the husband, 
who shares his wife’s aversion to po- 
lygamy, contrives to escape from the 
consummation of the second union 


saves the play from actual tragedy. 
The bit of dialog that follows gives the 
note of happiness at the end. 


Zina. Oh, Annis, do forgive me. 

Annis. When they told me I had to 
marry Dan it seemed so much better than 
it might have been. I knew I could be 
safe with Dan. 

DaniEL. (His arms about Zina.) Brig- 
ham, Annis and I were put on the rack 
last night. They wrung out of us vows 
that were empty—words—it can’t bind us. 
Annis is where she belongs, take her. 

Zina. What is going to happen to us, 
Dan? 

BricHAM. I'll tell you. If we're going 
to beat those people, we’ve got to beat 
them at their own game. They don't 
know we've got this money, and Bath- 
sheba’ll never tell them. Give me enough 
of it to go East and I'll make a place for 
you and Zina and Annis. You three stay 
here and pretend to knuckle down to them, 
pretend you're going through with it. 

DaniEL. Fine. That will give me a 
chance to save something out of this 
wreck and to save something for Zina 
and the kiddies. 

Z1nA. (Seeing open door.) 
door was open. 

BriGHAM. You'll have to watch your 
doors after this. 

DaniEL. No, I didn’t run. You go 
ahead, Brig, I'll follow you as soon as I 
can. I have business associates. I have 
to part with them honorably. But you go 
ahead, Brig. 

BrigHAM. I’m going to start a news- 
paper that will smash this fraud. They 
gave up polygamy before, because they 
had to, and I’ll make them give it up 
again because they have to. 

DanieL. Alright, Brig. Go as far as 
you like. I don’t care who gives up poly- 
gamy, as long as we do. 


Dan, that 
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AN INDICTMENT OF DAVID BELASCO AS THE EVIL 
GENIUS OF THE THEATER 


AVID BELASCO is. the 

great apostle of naturalism 

in stage production and 

the acknowledged leader of 

American producers. He 
is looked up to and imitated by the 
great majority of producers in this 
country. Hence it is not unfair to 
take his work for comment in an ar- 
raignment of a certain conspicuous 
tendency on our stage. With no per- 
sonal feeling against Mr. Belasco and 
with full respect for the service he has 
rendered to the American theater in 
certain directions, Mr. Sheldon Cheney, 
in his work, “The New Movement in 
the Theater” (Mitchell Kennerley), 
squarely takes issue with “Belascoism.” 
It is a force which, says Mr. Cheney, 
has held sway in the American theater 
far too long. 

Unfortunately the Belasco idea has 
been studiously and successfully ex- 
ploited before a public that is only too 
amiable in its acceptance of whatever 
is forced upon it with a pretense to 
authority. It is high time that the 
false stage religion, as Mr. Cheney 
deems it, be challenged and the false 
stage principles be shown forth in con- 
trast with those of true stage-craft. 
It is worth while to set forth the Be- 
lasco creed and that of the new gen- 
eration of stage artists; and then to 
examine some of Belasco’s produc- 
tions in the light of the two contrast- 
ing principles. Now Belasco in a re- 
cent magazine article epitomized his 
creed in a single sentence. “I believe 
in the little things.” There one has 
the key to his whole method of ar- 
tistic endeavor, the secret of his suc- 
cess and of his failure. Belasco be- 
lieves in the little things. He believes 
that if he puts together enough little 
details that are “real” or “natural’— 
that is, true to the outer, material as- 
pects of life—he can build a whole that 
will be artistically or spiritually true 
to life. In stage-setting, instead of se- 
lecting what is characteristic and cast- 
ing aside what is unessential, he at- 
tempts to multiply detail until he has 
an actual representation of nature. He 
leaves nothing to the imagination of 
the spectator. He aims, by severity of 
imitation, to create actual material il- 
lusion. 


“In the fashioning of the play he aims 
to hold the attention of the audience by 
bringing together a number of entertain- 
ing incidents, rather than by creating a 
Gramatic story of sustained interest. 
Throughout the whole production, in play 
and in setting, his method is episodic and 
naturalistic, rather than synthetic and sug- 
gestive. He starts from the little things, 
and his finest accomplishment is in the 
little things. He is a master of detail. 


“The contrasting new theory of stage 
production is based on the fundamental 
artistic law that art is a thing of vision 
and interpretation rather than of imi- 
tation, and that unity of the whole is 
quite as important as perfection of the 
several individual parts. The new artists 
of the theater argue that the literal 
transcript of fact is not art, but mere re- 
porting, like topographical drawing or his- 
torical painting. They believe that the 
dramatic production, like every work of 
art, should be conceived as a_ whole, 
affording a single, complete impression. 
They believe that unity and harmony are 
the first qualities to be sought, and they 
are concerned with detail only as it con- 
tributes to the entire dramatic design. 
They believe that the play should afford 
a sustained appeal, without interruption 
through irrelevant touches of naturalism 
or inorganic incidents. 

“They conceive the setting as a mere 
frame for the action, an unobtrusive back- 
ground that will not draw attention to 
itself by the wonder of its invention or 
by its conspicuous fidelity to actual life. 
Instead of working, as Belasco does, with 
a lavish hand, multiplying unimportant de- 
tail, they build up with reticent touch, out 
of the few most characteristic and es- 
sential elements, a simplified suggestion of 
the place of action. They leave every- 
thing possible to the imagination of the 
spectator. Their method may be summed 
up in a very few words: concentration 
by simplification and imaginative sug- 
gestion.” 


When Belasco designs an interior, 
Mr. Cheney goes on to assert, there is 
hardly a square foot of wall space that 
is not broken up by a vase, an orna- 
ment, or what-not. It is difficult to re- 
member a recent Belasco setting in 


which there was the sense of repose 
and unobtrusiveness that comes from 
the skilful handling of unbroken lines 
and large unbroken masses. His first 
instinct is to “decorate,” to destroy 
simplicity in a doubtful attempt at 
“naturalness.” 

If overcrowding and a slavish ad- 
herence to naturalistic detail are the 
primary faults of Belasco’s interior 
settings, there is one other, says Mr. 
Cheney, that is almost equally destruc- 
tive of sustained dramatic interest. It 
has become a favorite device to fit 
up gorgeously a second room, opening 
from that in which the main action is 
taking place and, at a favorable mo- 
ment, to open the door between, leav- 
ing the audience to gaze through, and 
to exclaim at the invention and natu- 
ralness of modern stage production. 
Similarly a Belasco window never 
opens upon a flat background that 
merely suggests the sky or a garden 
or a building wall, but always reveals 
outside a detailed landscape scene or 
an intricate architectural composition. 
If Belasco were an artist he would 
realize that whenever the eye is drawn 
through an opening, either door or win- 
dow, away from the room in which the 
actors are playing, there is a definite 
interruption of the action. The con- 
tinuity of interest is broken by the tem- 
porary excitement over something quite 
foreign to the matter of the play. This 
revealing of a completely furnished 
second room, as well as the deline- 
ation of a complete perspective back- 
ground through the windows is merely 
the adding of another “natural” detail. 





“BELASCOISM” 
Every detail is presented here with such fidelity to the actual that the result, declare the cham- 
pions of the Gordon Craig school, defeats itself. 
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“But it is more destructive to the total 
effect than any other, because it draws 
the attention farther away from the ac- 
tion, and more surely destroys concen- 
tration of interest. There must be open- 
ings from stage rooms, but the back- 
grounds which they reveal should be as 
flat, as free from detail, and as neutral 
in tone, as possible, if the aim of the 
producer is to make sustained dramatic 
appeal to the deeper feelings, rather than 
merely appeal to the surface faculties. 
“In interior settings Belasco is the most 
accomplished of all those who follow nat- 
uralness as a stage religion. One might 
examine the settings of nine-tenths of the 
American producers and find the same 
faults, but not carried to the same false 
perfection. How many times have we 
seen plays set in drawing-rooms, or ar- 
tists’ studios, or parlors, that were more 
like college students’ rooms, hung with 
fish-nets, trophies, and trivial tidbits of 
sentiment! The simile is not a bad one: 
we are indeed in the college-room stage 
of theater setting. The sophomoric wis- 
dom of our dramatic producers is re- 
flected in almost every Broadway produc- 
tion, varying in degree only as_ the 
producer happens to have a genius for 


PLAY 


RITICS of our theater have 
long insisted that it reveals 
an incapacity for “thought” 
in the American mind as 
compared with the Euro- 

pean mind. It is suggested that our 
playwrights lack intellectual training. 
Again, it is hinted that the “artistry” 
of the playwright with us is inferior 
to the “artistry” of the European. That 
there is some essential difference be- 
tween an American play and one made 
abroad is at any rate patent. Much 
has been written on the theme, but the 
authorities leave the matter an open 
one. The present theatrical season 
has forced the subject upon the atten- 
tion of New York dramatic critics, who 
take advantage of the presentation of 
a new Jones play and a new Cohan 
production to ventilate their theories. 
Seldom is an opportunity to compare 
the American playwright with his Eu- 
ropean brother so tempting. 

A conspicuous feature in the discus- 
sion is “The Song of Songs,” a five- 
act play made by Edward Sheldon out 
of the famous Sudermann novel. The 
scenes of the Sudermann story were 
put in Germany. Mr. Sheldon has 
Americanized everything—even the to- 
pography. We find ourselves in At- 
lantic City and in the metropolitan 
area. The result is a lightness of touch 
quite alien to the methods of the Ger- 
man, who is solid and heavily intellec- 
tual. That is the gist of the criticism 
in the New York Sun, which finds the 
dialog bright, fresh, spontaneous, and 
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THE NEW ART 


detail, like Belasco, or merely an imitative 
faculty, like so many of his followers. 
If he is a Belasco he may give us at times 
such a tour de force as the Childs Res- 
taurant scene of ‘The Governor's Lady,’ 





THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN AMERICAN 


AND A EUROPEAN 


the situations swift and fetching. There 
is much to condemn in the piece from 
some standpoints, but the point to seize 
is that Americanization of the German 
work has made it more airy, more deli- 
cate. This is the tendency of the 
American playwright, we are told. The 
heavily intellectual may condemn, but 
the genius of the American mind is 
Greek rather than Gothic. It does not 
absorb itself in “problems” at the ex- 
pense of movement on the stage. The 
American playwright, as revealed in 
Sheldon’s work, has the mind _ that 
darts rather than rests contemplatively 





A RETURN TO THE 


grounds that suggest and stimulate in tune with the action of the piece. 
the ‘“‘Hamlet” and its reflection of the ghostly atmosphere. 


AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS 


OF THE THEATER 
In this scene from “Hamlet” is exemplified the revolt from what champions of the modernized 
stage-craft denounce as Belascoism. 
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but generally he will give us something 
overcrowded, overdetailed, and with scat- 
tered points of interest, that is both un- 
beautiful and unnatural, without Belasco’s 
insinuating veneer of reality.” 






PLAY 


in the presence of its suByéct. That 
was the way with Clyde Fitch. It is 
the way with George Broadhurst. Here 
is the Sun’s impression of the effects 
of lightness resulting from the Ameri- 
canization of Sudermann: 


“The Song of Songs” is the bequest of 
a Greek musician to his daughter Lily, a 
poor shopgirl. It symbolizes for her the 
voice of love singing in the heart, and she 
cherishes it until some day, when the man 
is found, she may hear it in reality. An 
old roué meets the unsophisticated girl 
and induces her to marry him. Then a 
first lover comes again into her life and 


SIMPLICITY 


The aim of the stage director is to reflect the mood of the play through the use of back- 


Note the severity of 
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she becomes an innocent victim of cir- 
cumstancess Her husband casts her off, 
and she, without home or friend, goes 
away with the lover. 

“The four years that elapse are years 
of immorality and dissipation. She is 
living with the man in New York and is 
known as one of the gayest of the but- 
terflies. Then she meets the man of her 
dreams, who loves and promises to marry 
her, altho he is aware of the circum- 
stances of her life. 

“But ‘the keepers of the walls took 
away my veil.’ The boy’s uncie, wishing 
to save him from a dangerous marriage, 
lures the girl into a debauch in which she 
reverts to the woman of bitter experience. 
For the boy remains the tragedy of love 
without illusion. 

“For the girl the dream is over. The 
song of songs shall never be hers to hear. 
She is sent back to her lover’s‘house and 
there she burns the manuscript. The lat- 
ter, who really loves her, begs her to 
marry him and she accepts. But her 
solace is that ‘at least he has heard the 
song of songs.’ 

“It is this idealism of the girl that 
gives the play what unity it has—a unity 
not of action but of thought. But it is 
an idealism that does not justify itself. 
Men and women have dragged their ideals 
into the gutter with them, but their ideals 
have never dragged them there. They are 
not cold moons that shine afar to taunt 
us with the dark. They have something 
of the ambience, the elusive tangibility of 
sunlight, that permeates, that lights, that 
ve may feel tho we cannot hold.” 


Americanism on the stage in its most 
characteristic lightness of manner is 
exemplified to the critics by “Hello, 
Broadway!” which George M. Cohan, 
as producer, author, and his own star 
performer, offered for the first time the 
other day at the Astor Theater in New 
York. Even so intellectual a critic as 
that of the New York Evening Post 
must commend the general effects of 
artistry in this curious combination of 
elements. One may complain of the 
horseplay, of the “gags,” of the un- 
blushing appeal to matter as distin- 
guished from mind, yet one cannot deny 
the title of artist, our contemporary 
thinks, to the creator of this thing. 
Europe could not have evolved it in 
a thousand years. It is essentially 
American, the humor being symbolized 
all through the horseplay in a way al- 
most classical. There were effects in 
it worthy of Aristophanes, despite the 
dubious taste of others. To quote the 
critic’s words: 


“There are things in it extraordinarily 
good of their kind. The burlesque of ‘Mr. 
Wu,’ by John Hendricks (memorable as 
the man who sang the sentry’s song in a 
recent revival of ‘Iolanthe’), is admirable 
as burlesque, and as a spectacle both 
gorgeous and humorous. Equally color- 
ful and refreshing (with the chorus fan- 
tastically done in purple and ermine) is 
the number in which is brazenly revealed 
the secret of the process by which a help- 
less and reluctant audience is hypnotized 
into accepting for encore after encore, 


CURRENT OPINION 


and into trying to sing themselves the 
‘song hit’ of the piece... . 

“Effective, again, was the burlesque of 
the court scene in ‘On Trial,’ with two 
blue silk-and-velvet coryphées for police- 
women, and a slim dancer, distractingly 
provocative in dress and behavior, as the 
widow of the murdered man. Moreover 
you saw exactly how the court-room 
changed in a twinkling into a lady’s 
parlor.” 


This is the sort of thing which Eu- 
rope finds utterly unintelligible; but to 
deny for that reason that there is no 
artistry in it all seems to the critic of 
the New York American to misuse a 
word grievously. One gets an idea of 
how they do the thing in England from 
“To-Night’s the Night,” a musical com- 
edy just put on at the Shubert The- 
ater. This piece has been extravagantly 
praised by the New York critics and 
it is created along strictly London lines 
with an occasional New York modi- 
fication. The trouble with this class of 
amusement from the American point 
of view is that the English lack the 
amazing variety and versatility of a 


Cohan. The New York American puts 
it in this fashion: 

“We have been looking at it now for 
twenty years. And we may look at it for 
ten or twenty more. It seems always the 
same show, with variations. But it is 
usually a rather dainty show. 

“They give it a new name each time it 
comes, They trim it up and turn it out 
or in. The pretty girls are changed. 
Some marry Dukes. Yet there are al- 
ways pretty girls to take their places. 

“Three men receive letters in a lady’s 
hand, inviting them to a costume ball at 
Covent Garden. The three men go off in 
search of three pink dominoes. One man 
is married. One is engaged. The third 
and youngest, Henry, is unattached. 

“Besides this trio, Henry’s uncle, Mon- 
tagu Lovitt-Lovitt, and an ex-tango teach- 
er, Pedro, go to the ball, with pretty 
women. The expected complications then 
arise. The married man gets mixed up 
with his own wife and his friend’s sweet- 
heart. The engaged man has, of course, 
a like experience. While Henry is so 
tangled up between three pink ladies that 
he takes to a false nose—in vain—to hide 
his identity. 

“The dénouement (a mere tribute in 
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A GERMAN PRODUCT WITH THE AMERICAN EFFECT 
As conceived by Sudermann, the “Song of Songs” had the note of seriousness amid its 
touches of comedy but, as adapted by Sheldon, the theme is lightened in the characteristically 
American manner. 
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this instance to public prejudice) occurs 
in the apartment of a light-hearted beauty 
known as Daisy.—As ever, too, ‘all ends 
in songs.’ 

“Straight from the Gaiety it carne once 
more; with bevies of graceful, languor- 
ous, well-drilled London belles, and a few 
clever artists. It was as smart and nicely 
cut and trim as ever. The songs were of 
a long familiar school. The turns were 
of a tried and tested brand. 

“In these Gaiety productions the man- 
ner has always been more important than 
the matter. It is so in the case of “To- 
night’s the Night.’ It will be so twenty 
years from now, whatever the old show 
may then be called.” 


An American playwright is forever 
changing while his European compet- 
itor lacks the versatility for that. His 
method is not light enough. His touch, 
while artistic, is subdued to what it 
works in. Another illustration is af- 
forded by the Henry Arthur Jones play 
recently offered.to the New York pub- 
lic at the Harris Theater. “The Lie” 
is in the familiar manner of Jones, 
precisely as “Androcles” is in the fa- 
miliar manner of Shaw and “Strife” is 
in the familiar manner of Galsworthy. 
Even Ibsen was too great to be able 


THE FAILURE OF POPULAR OPERA IN NEW 








to get away from himself, and the 
critics of the New York press find the 
same fault with Henry Arthur Jones. 
“The Lie” inspires these reflections in 
the New York Evening Sun: 


‘The 
who 


“It is the very dear friend in 
Lie’ who starts all the trouble and 
at the last makes a very unsatisfactory 
reparation. It is he who quite innocently 
leads the hero into believing that the girl 
he loves—the granddaughter and ward 
of a superannuated, decrepit, pauperized 
specimen of beggarly English aristocracy 
at its worst—is guilty of a woman’s most 
natural and unpardonable offence. 

“It is really her pretty, intriguing, for- 
tune-hunting younger sister who is the 
mother of the child, and it is through 
shielding her in her trouble that the elder 


has fallen in the way of the mistake. But 
the mischief once started the younger 
sister—herself having designs on the hero 





—strengthens the impression and even- 
tually lands him herself in far off Cairo, 
in whose suburban deserts he is building 
a gigantic dam, sewer, windmill or some 
other momentous engineering work with 
engaging ease and assurance. 

“Mr. Jones’s characters are nearly all 
of the theater. The friend is the con- 
ventional Cayley Drummle done to a turn. 
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The hero is cut from an ancient pattern 
and in this instance is a younger de luxe 
edition of Mr. Jones's central figure in 
his one-act play ‘The Goal,’ recently pro- 
duced at the Princess Theater. The hero- 
ine is the customary model of sebaceous, 
treacly goodness. The most natural of all 
the characters are the younger sister and 


the muddle-headed old baronet, who for 
all his familiarity to theatergoers is a 
graphically drawn, realistic type. And the 


former for all her arrant roguery cannot 
help winning our admiration because of 
her spontaneity, and because in an en- 
vironment of bush-beating hypocrites she 
goes directly to the point and gets what 
she wants while the others want it. 

“These characters the author 
motion by the simplest mechanics of the 
stage. But it is the mechanics of the 
skilled craftsman who knows how to muf- 
fle his hammer.” 


sets in 


One could take up play after play 
presented in New York this season only 
to find the essential difference between 
our native theater and that of Europe 
to reside in this matter of lightness of 
touch. The Shaws, the Galsworthys 
and the Brieux are “heavier than air,” 
while our Sheldons, our Thomases and 
our Broadhursts are lighter. 


IS THE FAILURE OF OPERA ON A CHARITY BASIS A 
REFLECTION ON OUR TASTE?P 


TOPIC of general conversa- 

tion in operatic circles last 

month was the retirement of 

Otto H. Kahn from the direc- 

torate of the Century Opera 
Company, observes that well-informed 
organ of the dramatic profession, the 
N. Y. Telegraph. Mr. Kahn’s contri- 
butions to its support, says the metro- 
politan organ, were more than gener- 
cus and took directions other than 
financial —he supplied sympathy and 
comprehension. This Century Opera 
Company, we are further reminded, was 
founded at a luncheon of the City Club 
in a moment of civic enthusiasm. The 
idea of opera in English appealed to 
a great many, while the idea of cheap 
opera aroused a passion of anticipation 
among more. As for the “cheap” part 
of it, the New York newspaper has no 
doubt that some shrewd and saving 
souls imagined they were going to get 
“Metropolitan” performances at theater 
prices. They must have known that, 
if such were to be the case, some- 
body would have to pay the difference. 
“There was a general feeling,” adds 
the N. Y. Times, “that the project de 
served to succeed, but obviously this 
feeling has not been strong enough to 
induce the public to support opera at 
low prices.” Is this a reflection upon 
the musical taste of the public? The 


question is asked in various ways by 
those who discuss the topic and they 
seem to have come to the conclusion 
that the trouble was lack of prestige. 


The people at large were not impressed 
because the names of the singers were 
not great in the Metropolitan Opera 
House sense. It lacked the glamor 
associated with famous names. The 
theme is expounded thus in the edi- 
torial columns of the New York Times: 


“There is no reason why opera should 
ever be placed on the basis of charity. 

“The Century experiment has proved 
again that opera without renowned sing- 
ers, even when as well done as some of 
the performances of the recent Autumn 
season, cannot be made to pay expenses. 
The competition in music in this town is 
enormous, and most of the people who 
can afford to pay but little for opera pre- 
fer to hear Caruso and his renowned as- 
sociates in the cheaper seats of the Metro- 
politan to sitting in the comfortable stalls 
of the Century at performances which are 
admirable and well balanced, but avow- 
edly second rate when judged by the 
Metropolitan standard. It is a great pity 
that we cannot have ‘popular’ opera, but 
the fact that we cannot unless some phi- 
lanthropists are willing to foot the bills 
has been proved once more. What New 
York will not support with enthusiasm 
other cities will inevitably neglect. There 
has been a general manifestation to praise 
and to commend the performances to one’s 
neighbors, and there is even an expression 
of hope now that the enterprize will be 
revived next Fall. But the hope is faint.” 


Mr. Kahn, on the other hand, writes 
to those connected with the musical 
enterprize from which he has resigned 
as director that he will be willing, “if 
it is desired and if circumstances war- 





rant,” to become again actively con- 
nected with it. Meanwhile he is pre- 
pared, if it is needed, to duplicate 
any subscription which may be secured 
towards a fund of fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year for three years to maintain 
popular-priced opera in English—a sum 
which he considers more than sufficient. 
Mr. Charles H. Strong, the President 
of the Century Opera Company (and 
of the City Club), continues to be san- 
guine that the effort will be renewed 
by next autumn with an ample guar- 
antee fund. 


All this does not go to the heart of 
the mystery of the collapse of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, according to the 
N. Y. Review, an authority upon things 
operatic and theatrical in New York. 
Who will deny, it asks, that much of 
the prominence attained by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is due to its 
prestige? Was it not a fact that the 
success of Oscar Hammerstein as a 
grand opera impresario was largely due 
to the fact that he himself gave his 
organization a standing and a prestige 
which made it command respect from 
the very start? 

“Tt must be granted that we have made 
great musical progress in the United 
States, and that the army of sincere, 
earnest operagoers who attend the opera 
solely because they love music has vastly 
increased; but it is equally certain that 
there are not enough of these to support 
grand opera which has no prestige either 
of a social or aftistic character.” 














RIDDLE OF THE UNKNOWN UNIVERSE DISCLOSED 


HERE is not an _ unlimited 

number of radioactive ele- 

ments and, in spite of the 

addition to their number 

of those derivative elements 
which flash into existence for a few 
days and sometimes only for a fraction 
of a second and then change into 
something else, the number is proba- 
bly less now than was suspected a few 
years ago. The test for a radioactive 
element, tho simple, is searching. All 
matter is probably slightly radioactive; 
but, before an element can join the 
radioactive group of uranium, radium, 
actinium, thorium, it has to show it- 
self capable of ionizing gas, that is a 
gas, continuously and without assist- 
ance. 

The “ionization” may be roughly de- 
fined as manifesting itself in the in- 
creased ability of the gas to conduct a 
current of electricity, and the inference 
is that something is discharged or shot 
off from the radioactive substance 
which converts the molecules of the 
gas into carriers of electricity. It has, 
however, been suggested that while this 
is the conclusive test of radioactivity, 
yet an element might belong to a radio- 
active series or family group and yet 
not respond to this test. For example, 
one of the radium family, Radium D, 
can not be found to give measurable 
radiation. But it belongs to the family 
and gives complete evidence of its re- 
lationship by decaying‘ to half its orig- 
inal substance in forty years. Again, 
helium as an element may be classed 
as radioactive since it is present at the 
larger number of radioactive births, 
and is suspected of being entirely de- 
rived from radioactive substances; but 
of itself it gives out no further ionizing 
radiations. The connection with a ra- 
dioactive family is in its case, as in 
that of others, taken as sufficient evi- 
dence of innate powers of radiation. 
This matter is further elucidated in 
The Chemical Bulletin of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester: 


“There is one element, and that an ele- 
ment of very wide distribution—namely, 
sodium—which it would be very conveni- 
ent to class as radioactive. But tho tested 
by methods which would reveal a radio- 
activity several thousand times smaller 
than that of uranium, it declines to reply 
to these tests with any discoverable radia- 
tion. Professor F. C. Brown, who has 
examined its case afresh, suggests that the 
radiation and ionization powers may not 
be the sole and necessary criterion of ra- 


BY SUPERPHYSICS 


dioactivity; it may be possible that an 
atomic disintegration should be in progress 
without, so to speak, the recognized symp- 
toms. Some such speculation as this is 
needed to reconcile the growing diver- 
gence between the computed age of the 
world when measured by the accumulation 
of sodium in the ocean, or by the accumu- 
lations of the last descendants of radio- 
active elements, such as helium or lead. 

“When the age of the world is meas- 
ured by the relation between the sodium 
and chlorine in the sea and the amount of 
these brought down by the rivers, the 
figure arrived at is between seventy and 
one hundred million years, with a slight 
bias towards the lower figure. But this is 
vastly smaller than the age of the earth 
measured by radioactive timepieces. Ac- 
cording to experiments made by Professor 
Rutherford and his colleags one gram of 
uranium gives out about the ten-millionth 
of a cubic centimeter of helium in a year. 
In the same time it gives rise to about the 
ten-billionth of a gram of lead. These 
two calculations can be used to check one 
another in examining the amount of he- 
lium which can be expressed from rocks 
containing it, or in the amount of residual 
lead in other rocks. Thence is computed 
the number of years which these helium 
or lead deposits had taken to accumulate. 

“The thing about these computations is 
the very high figures which are assigned 
by them to the age of the geologic eras. 
Rutherford, by the helium test, found the 
age of.a sample of Fergusonite to be 240 
million years, and Strutt an Archean rock 
of 715 million years. Holmes, by the lead 
method, found the Carboniferous era alone 
was 350 million years, and the era before 
the Cambrian rocks anything up to 1,500 
million years.” 


At present there is not enough so- 
dium in the sea to account for a deposi- 
tion which has extended over a longer 
period than a hundred million years. 
But suppose that during geologic time 
other elements have been disintegrating 
into sodium. Then the rivers may at 
one time have contributed hardly any 
sodium at all to the sea and the av- 
erage of their annual output may have 
been much smaller over the whole time 
than it is now. Or suppose, on the 
other hand, that the sodium in the sea 
has disintegrated into other elements. 
That is a less acceptable idea, tho it 
lies within the limits of possibility. An 
explanation that would require fewer 
concessions is that the sodium on land 
has been increasing by virtue of the 
presence there of some element which 
is the parent of sodium, tho this parent 
does not exist in the ocean or in the 
ocean bed. Professor Brown has an- 


other argument, not entirely dissimilar, 
based on the amount of chlorine in the 
ocean, which on the same kind of com- 
putation as that already exemplified 
gives an age of the ocean equal to a 
hundred and sixty million years. Such 
figures are benumbing when the multi- 
plication by millions begins; but, as 
Sir J. J. Thomson, to whom that ad- 
mission is due, has shown, there is a 
high degree of accuracy in the experi- 
mental calculations of the super-physi- 
cists and super-chemists: 


“The earliest of the modern series of 
measurements was made by Loschmidt, 
who obtained for the diameter of the 
molecule of air a value equal to 1.18 of a 
millionth of a millimeter. Many additions 
and corrections were made to Loschmidt’s 
figures; but the most authoritative were 
those of Meyer, which appeared in the last 
year of last century, and of which we 
need only say that the number of hy- 
drogen molecules assigned by him to a 
cubic centimeter of the gas is represented 
by the figure 6, followed by nineteen 0’s. 

“But even while these calculations were 
establishing their claim to accuracy a new 
question was arising, which was whether 
molecules and atoms had an unchanging 
and unchangeable volume. Evidently the 
matter was in doubt if radioactive sub- 
stances could be perceived to be decaying 
and disintegrating by losing atoms or 
parts of atoms, for this phenomenon 
showed that the atom was not an indivis- 
ible grain of matter, but possessed struc- 
ture and constituents. The most elemen- 
tary of these constituents, or at any rate 
the only constituents which can be exam- 
ined, are the electrons, which are the 
particles of electricity standing on the bor- 
derland between energy and matter. 

“These atoms of electricity can be 
weighed. In a method devised by Pro- 
fessor Milliken a microscopic drop of oil 
was kept, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
two electrified plates, its weight balanced 
by the electric charge it carried, and this 
experiment may serve to indicate roughly 
the way in which the weight of an atom 
of electricity can be estimated. Thence, 
since a hydrogen atom can be ‘charged’ by 
one electron, it became possible to weigh 
the hydrogen atom, and by this and other 
means its weight has been estimated with 
what is a remarkable agreement. The 
value recommended by Professor Smolu- 
chowski, though it differs a little from 
that adopted by Rutherford and the Brit- 
ish school of physicists, is such that the 
number of atoms contained in a gram of 
hydrogen is represented’ by the figure 63, 
followed by twenty-three o’s. That may 
be expressed pictorially by saying that a 
raindrop contains as many atoms as the 
Mediterranean contains drops of water.” 
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WHY 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL DISCOVERY THAT EXPLAINS THE 





NO NERVE IS EVER 





TIRED 


: FORMATION OF BAD HABITS 


HE function of the central 

office in a telephone service 

appears to be performed in 

human nervous systems by a 

microscopic mechanism found 
in every “sensori-motor arc” or path 
of nervous impulse. The discovery of 
this microscopic mechanism is recent. 
The name given it is “synapse.” By 
synapse is meant the point of junction 
hetween ingoing and outgoing nerve 
fibers. To get from a sensory nerve 
to a motor nerve an impulse must cross 
a synapse, or switchboard, and its path 
may include an indefinite number of 
them. The synapse is the telephone 
central, and upon its action depends the 
fate of the impulse: whether it shall 
be allowed to pass out to muscle A or 
to muscle B—for instance, whether 
one shall take or shall refuse the prof- 
fered glass of beer. In this minute 
mechanism then the very issues of 
conscious life and so of character are 
determined. By a series of experi- 
mental investigations it has proved pos- 
sible to expose the mechanics of this 
synapse or switchboard, to show how 
it works and under what conditions its 
action can be modified. 

For the layman to comprehend these 
conditions, writes Doctor Eliott Park 
Frost, the distinguished Yale professor 
of psychology, in The Yale Review, 
the sensori-motor are or circuit must 
always be kept clearly in mind: 


“In simplest terms there is an incom- 
ing impulse,—say, the sight of a glass of 
beer; this impulse may be drained off 
through synapse a into one set of mus- 
cles, or it may be drained off through 
synapse b into another set of muscles. 
In one case the man takes the beer, in 
the other he refuses it. The nervous 




















impulse will act precisely like an electric 
current, following the easiest path. The 
impulse, that is, will pass over that syn- 
apse that offers the least opposition. Of 
an habitual drinker one can then affirm 
that, other things being equal, the syn- 
apse at a offers the least resistance; of 
a total abstainer, on the other hand, one 
can say that the synapse at a offers a re- 
sistance greater than the resistance at Db. 
“The general statement may now be 
made: the formation of habits is nothing 
more nor less than the breaking down of 
the natural resistance offered at one syn- 
apse, and the raising of resistance offered 
at another synapse; and the re-formation 
of habits is the reversal of this process, 
where a synapse of great resistance is 
broken down, and a synapse previously 
weak is strengthened. In short, physi- 
ology has established the fact that the 
problems of habit formation and refor- 
mation find ultimate solution in the re- 
adjustments of synaptic resistances.” 


Nerves are practically unfatigable. 
One speaks of tired nerves, nervous 
prostration, of being nervously worn 
out. These phrases are inaccurate. It 
is these switchboards, these resistance 
boxes, these synapses, that become fa- 
tigued and prostrated. A nerve is per- 
haps the last portion of the human 
body to show wear. Muscle tissue 
breaks down at an aiarming rate, but 
nerves exhibit extraordinary resiliency. 
After hours of continuous stimulation, 
provided it be not beyond the capac- 
ity of the particular tissues involved, 
nerves will show no appreciable effect. 
In this respect the nerve trunk is a 
conducting wire, neither more nor less. 
It appears to possess perpetual youth. 
In striking contrast to the almost liter- 
ally unfatigable nerves, the synapses 
very promptly show fatig when suc- 
cessively stimulated. Their fatig is 






















A FORM OF CANINE LIFE AFTER DEATH 
Here we have the section of a dog’s spinal ganglion, illustrating the remarkable vitality of 


a nerve. 


The animal has been dead some hours, but there are evidences of posthumous growth 
in the sprouting of ends of nerve fibers since the extinction of the animal’s individual life. 





instantly marked by an increase of re- 
sistance offered to any impulse, so that 
either the stimulant must be constantly 
increased or the resultant movement in 
the muscle will grow less and less. 

In the second place, it has been 
proved that in the nerve proper an im- 
pulse can pass in either direction; but 
as soon as a synapse the 
nervous process becomes irreversible. 
Synapses, that is, act like trapdoors, 
allowing nerve currents to pass in one 
direction only. These trapdoors will 
not open when a weak impulse presents 
itself, resisting until several such feeble 
currents have been summed together. 
These synapses exhibit the liveliest 
effects of toxic poisons, such as drugs, 
opiates, and anesthetics, whereas the 
nerves proper are relatively immune 
to both stimulants and narcotics. 


is crossed 


“There are, then, four remarkable pe- 
culiarities in the action of the synapse, 
demonstrable by experiment, that do not 
appear in the behavior of simple nerve 
fibers. In one word, it is in the action 
of the synapse only that the chief modi- 
fications attributed to the nervous system, 
and so attributed to consciousness, ‘find 
expression. 

“All these discoveries have led to the 
astonishing conclusion that the seat of 
consciousness, at one time thought to be 
the pineal gland, is really, so far as one 
may speak of a ‘seat’ at all, resident in 
the millions of synapses of the nervous 
system. Whatever one may say of the 
action of the synapse may equally well 
be postulated of consciousness itself. For 
instance: the mental processes readily ex- 
hibit fatig (one feels ‘mentally tired’) ; 
consciousness is irreversible (time always 
appears to go forward, never backward) ; 
consciousness is aware of minute stimuli 
only when they are summed together (as 
in the falling of raindrops, or in the buzz- 
ing of insects) ; and, finally, consciousness 
is promptly influenced and may be de- 
stroyed by drugs, alcohol, opiates, and 
the jike (as in intoxication and anesthet- 
ization). Modify the synapse and con- 
sciousness is changed.- Vary synaptic re- 
sistance and one modifies, and may even 
reverse, behavior.” 


All nervous action is controlled and 
modified through synaptic action and 
does not depend upon the nerves as 
such. If the synapses are single or 
simple, as in primitive sensori-motor 
arcs, behavior is simple and relatively 
predictable. If the synapses are nu- 
merous and sensitive, as in those great 
sensori-motor arcs that include the 
brain, then behavior becomes relatively 
unpredictable and complex, depending 
not merely upon the character of the 
stimulus but upon the condition of the 
synapses: whether they be in normal 
health and how previous experiences 
(impulses) have left them disposed. 
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“All this is physiology; in lowest terms 
this is the mechanism of nerve action. 
Now what of psychology? One is pre- 
sented for the first time with a glass of 
beer. If no habits for or against beer- 
drinking have been previously formed, 
one drinks for the first time. The re- 
sult is perhaps unpleasant: the beer tastes 
‘queer,’ or ‘bitter,’ or ‘nauseating.’ This 
result will tend to raise the resistance at 
that synapse which controls the extending 
of the arm, and in general the acquiescent 
synapses of the brain; upon a _ second 
presentation, the beer may be rejected, 
and so on, until habits of abstinence have 
become fixed. Or social restraint may in 
like manner prevent a repetition of the 
drinking. If one considers it immoral, 
unwise, Or as opposed to the preferences 
of one’s friends, these social reasons 
may sufficiently raise the resistance in 
given nerve channels so that the first 
beer-drinking will prove to be the last. 
In short, pleasant sensations—the cool 
draught on a hot day, the exhilaration, 
the gay companionship—all tend to lower 
one chain of synapses, while unpleasant 
effects—displeasing taste, loss of social 
caste, pangs of conscience—all tend to 
make another set of synapses become the 
point of least resistance. When these 
two tendencies balance each other, as 
often happens, little things will throw the 
victory to one side or the other. On the 
other hand, when one is an -habitual 
drinker, or an habitual abstainer, resist- 
ance is so preponderatingly less in one 
nervous channel that there is no ques- 
tion of the result. The older the habit, 
the more predictable is behavior. 

“If there be no contrary habit to com- 
bat, habit formation is relatively easy; 
the only difficult feat being to perform 
the act the first time. Nervous systems 
are so constituted that, like garments, it 
is easier for them to stay in the same 
fold than to take on new wrinkles, do 
new things. But so soon as a new thing 
becomes desirable, then, unless the first 
trial prove unpleasant, a habit may be 
established readily enough upon half a 
dozen trials. For instance, if I persuade 
you to try grape-fryit for the first time, 
the persuasion is necessary only because 
the experience is new: you have never 
tried grape-fruit before. But if up- 
on taste it proves delectable, you find 
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A RECORD OF GROWTH AFTER DEATH 
A day and a When the frog 
quarter after was dead two 
the frog died. days. 


What grew in 
a day after the 
frog died. 
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it agrees with 
your liver, and 
your doctor 
adds his rec- 
ommendation— 
if, in short, all 
the results of 
the first trial 
are favorable, 
thereafter you 
eat it without 
hesitancy, and 
the habit is al- 
ready formed.” 


Formation of 
habits of this 
sort offers no 
problem save 
that of initia- 
tion. There is 
an inertia to 
be overcome 
in making the 
first trial. This 
is the reason 


why vendors 
of foods and 
toilet articles 


are so gener- 
ous with their 


sample pack- 
ages. If you 
can be but 


once persuad- 
ed to over- 
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come your nat- 
ural hesitancy 
to attempt the 
novel, their 
battle is large- 
ly won and thereafter you acquire the 
habit. The difficulty lies in habit re- 
formation. It is not only a question of 
breaking down a habit, a novel synapse, 
but there is now the greater question as 
to how that old path worn deep by many 
yieldings shall be blocked. The forma- 
tion of a new channel is useless just so 
long as the old path still offers weak re- 
sistance. The new path must be formed 
but the old path must be blocked, and 
this is indeed a yeoman’s task. To 
form habits of slow eating, of poise, of 
pure-mindedness—to take three illus- 
trations—means just this: how can I 
break my habits of fast eating, of in- 
temperance, of evil-mindedness? 
“Psychologically this means that there 
must be a lively sense of the undesirable- 
ness of the present habit. In some way, 
one must be convinced of the inadvisa- 
bility or evil of continuing in his present 
course of action. Content never breeds 
reform, and no habit will be improved so 
long as its results are favorable. When 
it comes to be perceived as bad for the 
health, for social or business interests, as 
giving pain to one’s friends, or as con- 
trary to the moral standards and princi- 
ples that one professes, only then is the 
soil’ fit for the new seed. Such realiza- 
tion is the first goal of education. ... 
“Secondly, if the old path is to be 
closed, new paths must be provided to 
drain off the energy in suitable ways. 


THE MOST VITAL NERVE KNOWN 


Such is the distinction claimed by some biologists for the fibers here shown, 
which are those of a frog’s nervous system. i 
some hours, but his nervous system is animated apparently with an independent 
existence, for it has grown since the creature expired. 


The animal has been dead for 


This energy cannot be simply dammed up 
or thrown out of the system, but must 
be given a legitimate outlet. Some new 
habit, that is, must be initiated to replace. 
the old. The old stimulants, whether 
from the environment or from appetite 
within, will always solicit, and one can 
neither avoid nor exclude them. . . 

“One who tries to give up drinking will 
still have saloons to pass. The sight of 
each saloon, aided and abetted by crav- 
ings from within, releases energy and 
sends it to the centers as formerly. 
These impulses must be sublimated, that 
is, the energy they represent must be 
transformed into serviceable acts, lest, 
like loose energy of any sort, it wreck 
the machinery. It is the idle hands that 
the devil proverbially provides with work. 

“Next, since nerve paths vary greatly, 
and the nervous system is subject to mo- 
ments of great depletion, fatig, and ill 
health, care should be taken that the ini- 
tial effort comes at the most favorable 
time. The chief strain will come at first, 
and therefore this must be at the ‘psycho- 
logical moment’ and the ‘psychological 
place’; a time when all favorably predis- 
posing conditions are-present. These sec- 
ondary factors are of great importance. 
The lure of the saloon to the man, or of 
the cadet to the woman, comes with pe- 
culiar force at the end of the day, when 
fatig sets in, resistances are hard to 
establish, and are easily broken down. 
Many a synapse battle has been won or 
lost by the lay of the land.” 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST NAVAL 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICA’S GREAT NAVAL STRATEGIST 





EXPERT 103 


. ON THE WAR IN EUROPE 


NUSUAL as was the career 
of the late Admirai Alfred T. 
Mahan, its most striking as- 
pect to the naval expert of 
the Paris Figaro is afforded 
by the neglect of so amazing a genius 
by his own countrymen. Here is a 
ian, we read, who profoundly modified 
his own lifetime the history of the 
re in which he lived. He revolution- 
ved the practice and the procedure of 
‘reat governments with reference to 
heir fleets. His formulas were the 
asis Of legislation that introduced a 
iew historical era, a typical instance of 
‘hich is the preamble of the famous 
erman naval bill, a preamble based 
ipon one among the now classical Ma- 
1an formulas. This supreme philoso- 
pher of history, this master strategist, 
called a new age into being. He was 
the spiritual progenitor of the German 
fleet, the maker of the prevailing Brit- 
ish conception of sea-power. He de- 
clined the post of naval adviser to 
the Japanese government and refused a 
decoration by the Emperor William. 
In his own country he remains, so far 
as his teachings are concerned, an un- 
known force. Even the formula he 
framed for the United States as a 
naval power is unfamiliar to the masses 
of Americans. In Germany his works 
have circulated by the tens of thousands 
of copies. In England he has founded 
a school of strategy on the high seas. 
His writings are required texts for 
Italian naval officers. In America only 
the few have read him. 

The genius of Mahan revealed itself 
not, as some think, mainly through his 
new and highly original conception of 
human history—remarkable as that was 
—but in the reduction of the principles 
of naval strategy to formulas workable 
by any great power affected. Germany, 
for instance, followed his teaching by 
strengthening her fleet until it involved 
risks, if challenged, to the supremacy 
of any power whatever. Japan took 
her cue from Mahan by making her 
squadrons effective against any feasible 
combination against her in the waters 
of the far East. France abandoned her 
theory of the tactical defensive afloat 
and made her fleet supreme in Medi- 
terranean waters. Great Britain altered 
her high-sea policy by adopting the plan 
of concentration in home waters. Only 
the United States remains deaf to Ma- 
han’s teaching. The American fleet 
can not to this day command the sea 
in whatever waters the Monroe Doc- 
trine is open to attack—a formula upon 
which Mahan insisted. In Mahan’s 
own time, in fact, the American navy 
declined from second place to one that 
may be fourth very soon. 

Before Mahan made his great con- 
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tributions to the subject, writes the 
naval expert of the London Nation, 
the literature of sea-power was singu- 
larly meagre and timid. Some consid- 
erable historians, Napier, for instance, 
have been soldiers, and most historians 
have striven to familiarize themselves 
with the outlines of military strategy. 
3ut Mahan was the first sailor with a 
literary gift and a trained historical 
instinct to bring his technical knowl- 
edge to bear upon the interpretation of 
the influence of sea-power upon events. 
The result was startling, not so much 
because his main thesis was so new, as 
because he so illustrated it as to com- 
pel educated men to see its thread con- 
spicuous in the web of history. Every- 
one knew that “sea-power,” to use the 
phrase which he has put into daily cur- 
rency, has played its part in the history 
of empires. But no one before him had 
exhibited the whole of history as an 
epic of the sea. The materials for his 
generalizations lay littered on the very 
surface of history, from the Syracusan 
expedition and the Punic wars, through 
the crusades, the Dutch and Spanish 
wars, down to the crowning demon- 
stration of Trafalgar. It was reserved 
for Mahan to develop the facts into a 
scientific thesis. 

This strategist who evolved the the- 
ory of sea-power was, however, much 
more than a great historian. He 
helped to make history, as Treitschke 
did. Strategy before Mahan on its 
naval side had to do only with the pro- 
tection of commerce. The old-fash- 
ioned word for the layman’s use was 
“insurance.” It was all a matter of 
business. It was the influence of Ma- 
han which made the issue in our own 
time so much more fundamental. 


“Sea-power is the potentiality of Em- 
pire, the beginning and the end of the 
paralleled development which has carried 
our flag into every sea and subjugated to 
our rule great fractions of every Con- 
tinent. We used to think that the defence 
of India was primarily a question of a 
land frontier more or less advanced. Ma- 
han taught us to see it mainly as a naval 
issue. The South African War served to 
remind us that at every turn in our his- 
tory we are proving, by contrary in- 
stances, the truth of the generalization 
which he based on Hannibal’s failure in 
Italy. We were able to delay our strokes; 
we were able to ‘muddle through’; we 
could ignore the nearly unanimous senti- 
ment of the Continent in that war, solely 
because we held the command of the seas. 
The effect of a general perception of what 
s€a-power means is not easy to measure, 
but it must have been enormous. .. . 

“Admiral Mahan had an immense in- 
fluence among ourselves. But we are 
inclined to think that his influence on 
German thinking was even more fateful. 
He gave us clear reasons for persevering 


in our traditional policy. He gave the 
Germans equally cogent reasons for seek- 
ing their future on the sea. One may 
doubt, indeed, whether Bernhardi and all 
his school had as much effect in deciding 
Germans to build a great navy as this 
American historian, who drew the lessons 
of the past primarily for the benefit of 
the English-speaking world. The real mo- 
tive which explains the rise of the modern 
German navy is the lesson derived from 
Mahan, that sea-power is essential to 
world-empire. That at bottom is the rea- 
son why our attempts at discussion in- 
variably fail. We were rather apt, on 
our side, to disguise the real facts, when 
we used to argue as tho the sole function 
of our navy were to defend our shores 
The Germans knew better; Mahan and 
history were their teachers.” 


There is much in the course of the 
war now raging, thinks this expert, to 
confirm Mahan’s teaching. Sea-power 
has enabled Great Britain to wait in 
safety while she prepares for her final 
stroke. It has enabled England to 
throw her forces at leisure upon the 
continent, secure herself behind her 
bulwark, the fleet. It has enabled her 
to inflict heavy losses upon the enemy 
in trade, while English trade suffers 
only slightly. It has facilitated such 
blows at the outer regions of Turkey 
as the expedition to Basrah. It has, 
above all, given England the calm as- 
surance that even if the early phases 





THE GREATEST NAVAL EXPERT IN 
HUMAN HISTORY 


The late Admiral Alfred T. Mahan was by 
universal European consent the man whose writ- 
ings inaugurated the maritime rivalry between 
England and Germany. 
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of the campaign in France had gone 
very badly instead of surprisingly well, 
England could have prolonged her 
own resistance and accumulated new 
strength, even if the ally, France, had 
been terribly beaten. Britain has as- 
sailed the German colonies with com- 
parative impunity. But modern naval 
strategy has none the less suffered 
modifications for which Mahan’s studies 
had not quite prepared the British, the 
Germans or the Japanese: 


“We have witnessed the development of 


PASSING OF ONE 


NE of the first duties of the 

revived scientific press of 

Paris, as La Nature is care- 

ful to state, was to accord 

to the name of August 
Weismann, who so recently passed 
away, the tribute of a sincere homage. 
He was, it generously concedes, the 
world’s supreme scientist. “There is a 
strange and peculiar pathos,” adds Lon- 
don Nature, “in the death of this great 
man,” for he was among those who 
publicly renounced the marks of high 
distinction conferred upon him by Eng- 
lish universities. The fact does not 
blind the scientific press of Great 
Britain to the position which he has at- 
tained in the scientific thought of all 
time. 

The great service of Weismann, ac- 
cording to Italy’s illustrious biologist, 
Eugenio Rignano, is that he brought 
forward and forced upon his time the 
controversy over the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters. He questioned the 
doctrine of the inheritance of acquired 
characters which «previously had been 
not only tacitly admitted by most bi- 
ologists but regarded as not needing 
proof. Science must recognize the fact, 
adds the great Italian, that the justi- 
fiable desire to find for this inheritance 
some proof which would be irrefutable 
and not open to any objections has re- 
mained so far unfulfilled. 

The chief arguments adduced by 
Weismann against the theory of which 
he was so stout a foe are lucidly sum- 
marized by Rignano in his own great 
study of this subject.* In many ani- 
mals, for instance in many insects, in- 
stincts appear which are exercized only 
once during life. It is sufficient to cite 
the laying of eggs by ephemerids and 
many butterflies, the conjugation of 
bees, and the search for proper hiding- 
places in which caterpillars may change 
into chrysal.ds—one species suspends 
itself, another lying on the ground 
builds defenses, a third goes deep into 

* INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. By 


Eugenio Rignano. Authorized translation by 
Basil C. H. Harvey, University of Chicago. 


Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
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an unsuspected power of the defensive at 
sea. The mine has made it possible to 
fortify the waters, and great invisible 
lines of obstacles stretch across the 
waves, fulfilling the same functions as 
the trenches of the Aisne on land. It 
seems to be impossible to bring an un- 
willing enemy to a general engagement. 
It is equally impossible to impose a formal 
blockade, tho the extension of the doc- 
trine of conditional contraband serves 
something of the same purpose in limiting 
the services which neutrals may bring to 
an enemy. The submarine has limited the 
activity of capital ships, nor is it easy to- 
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the earth, a fourth spins itself a case 
in a rolled leaf and so on and so on. 
Further, there are the several species 
of cocoons which some butterflies spin 
in a fashion so astonishingly compli- 
cated and so well adapted to the pur- 
pose, a thing which each individual 
does, and from the most ancient times 
has done, only a single time in its life. 
But this group of facts are not all 
that are brought forward by the Ger- 
man scientist in support of his view: 


“The second group of facts controvert- 
ing the inheritance of acquired characters 
is furnished, according to Weismann, by 
the parts which have only a passive func- 
tion, ‘in so far as they show that they also 
become rudimentary and finally disappear 
if they cease to be used and are not nec- 
essary for the preservation of the spe- 
cies. They show that the process of dis- 
appearance which the Lamarckians at- 
tribute to the inheritance of the direct 
effects of non-usage cannot be due to this 
cause, since here the organ in question 
does not exert any physiological function 
and so there are of course no effects of 
such function in the individual life. To 
this category belong for example the 
colors of animals, which become unstable 
when they are no longer needed for pro- 
tection or as a means of recognition; 
here also belongs the deterioration of the 
chitinous cuirass of various crustaceans 
and insects which thrust one part of their 
body into protective envelopes.’... 

“The third argument against the in- 
heritance of acquired characters is that 
constituted by the neutral individuals 
among bees, ants, and termites, which, ac- 
cording to Weismann, show that all the 
adaptations, whether positive or negative, 
isolated or coordinated, that are to be 
observed in propagating individuals, ap- 
pear also in individuals which do not pro- 
pagate at all and which therefore do not 
transmit anything.” 


The last argument of Weismann is 
perhaps the most widely known of all 
because it can be put so simply. It is 
incomprehensible how the acquisition of 
acquired characters could be effected at 
all. This fourth argument, notes Rigna- 
no, is the only one which attacks the 
principle of inheritance directly. The 








day to imagine a successful landing on a 
coast provided with the modern defences. 
The power of a crushing offensive seems 
to have weakened, and the notion of de- 
ciding a war by a naval battle to have 
vanished. What remains is an enhanced 
power of slow pressure, and an ability to 
penalize commerce, which steam and wire- 
less telegraphy have greatly reinforced. 
The seas may never again see the spec- 
tacle of a modern Trafalgar. But the 
basis of Mahan’s argument remains. Sea- 
power is still a condition of successful 
warfare on a world-wide theater, and it 
is still the basis of world-empire.” 


OF THE WORLD’S SUPREME 


first, the second and the third, on the 
contrary, controvert this theory only 
indirectly, in that they seek to show 
that many formations are of such a 
nature or arose under such circum- 
stances that they can be explained only 
by the theory of natural selection. The 
conclusion which it is desired to have 
drawn from this is clear and is indeed 
admitted. If natural selection be ca- 
pable of explaining some formations it 
will be capable also of explaining all 
the others. If all formations can be 
explained by natural selection alone, 
the inheritance of acquired characters 
becomes useless for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the transformation of species. 
Consequently, if it is useless it is very 
probable that it does not exist at all. 

This manner of reasoning, insists 
Rignano, is deceptive. Even if it be 
proved that natural selection must nec- 
essarily have been capable of producing 
certain formations with the help of for- 
tuitous individual variations, it does not 
follow that it must also have been ca- 
pable of producing all other formations 
of the life- originating or stem - orig- 
inating kind—technically the “phylo- 
genetic” formations. Even if the proof 
were forthcoming that natural selection 
is capable of explaining by itself all 
phylogenetic formations whatever, it is 
evident that this would not constitute 
any argument against the inheritance of 
acquired characters. The continuous 
electric current, for example, can be 
produced by a battery as well as by a 
dynamo; and the fact that one can al- 
ways explain it as having been pro- 
duced by a battery does not prevent it 
from being actually produced by a dy- 
namo in many cases. 

This being so, Rignano examines 
succinctly as follows each of Weis- 
mann’s four arguments: 


“Tt. No value can be attributed to the 
fact of the exercize of a function only a 
single time during life. In the first place, 
it is possible that it may formerly have 
been exercized repeatedly by the ancestors 
of individuals now living. In the second 
place this singleness does not exclude in 
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any way its inheritance as a habit acquired 
by exercize. For the fact of having per- 
formed a given function even tho only a 
single time, would certainly leave in the 
parent organism a potential disposition to 
perform it again and with greater facility 
in similar physiological and external cir- 
cumstances; therefore the conception that 
this disposition and this greater facility 
would be represented in descendent or- 
ganisms represents only an ordinary case 
of inheritance. 

“2. As for the second argument one can- 
not but recognize that for certain forma- 
tions the statement of Weismann that they 
can be due only to natural selection seems 
very probably true. But it must be re- 
marked that to support his assertion Weis- 
nann attributes a merely passive func- 
tion to many parts in which it is very 
questionable. . . . 

“3. The third argument based upon the 
neutral individuals of ants, bees and ter- 
mites is well known as the chief ques- 
tion about which turned the polemic be- 
tween Weismann and Spencer. The latter 
brought up as one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of inheritance, the co- 
adaptation, that is the coordinated modi- 
fication of different parts cooperating to 
produce a definite physiological result. 
Weismann on the contrary sees in the 
existence of neutral individuals among 
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the ants, termites and bees a refutation 
of Spencer’s theory, since these individu- 
als in the course of their phylogenetic de- 
velopment have undergone harmonious 
modifications of diverse parts without 
ever having been capable of reproduction. 
To this Spencer replied that all the har- 
monious modifications of different parts, 
including the numerous instincts which 
the neutrals present to-day, are only the 
heritage of those which the ancestors of 
these now social insects acquired in a 
state of isolation or in a society in which 
there was equality and in which there 
were no castes, the neutrals being noth- 
ing else than females incompletely devel- 
oped because of defective nutrition. 

“It would not be correct to state that 
the question has been finally decided 
through this debate. 

“While Weismann has not been able 
to prove conclusively that these har- 
monious modifications of the neutrals 
have been at least partially acquired 
after the development of castes and 
when the sterility of the neutrals had al- 
ready appeared, neither has Spencer been 
able to demonstrate that all these harmo- 
nious modifications had been already ac- 
quired by the presocial ancestors. 

“Nevertheless the conception of Spen- 
cer that the neutrals are produced by an 
arrest of development of the females has 
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in our opinion won a decisive victory over 
that of his opponent.” 


The fourth argument, which Weis- 
mann considered his strongest, without 
indeed saying so definitely but allowing 
it to be seen, is to the distinguished 
Rignano the feeblest of all. Even ad- 
mitting, says Rignano, that the mechan- 
ism of transmission may be at present 
quite inconceivable, that is no reason 
for believing that it does not exist. 
The number of phenomena and even of 
natural laws which we must regard as 
certainly established, altho we can not 
as yet explain them in any way, is, one 
can well affirm, infinite: 


“Tt recalls the former objection to New- 
ton’s theory that it is inconceivable how 
the heavenly bodies could mutually attract 
one another at such a distance, and like 
this it is of no logical value. Apart from 
this it can have only one very important 
practical (and it has had 
this effect and as a matter of fact is still 
producing it), i. e., of bringing the reality 
of this inheritance into question with very 
many investigators and stimulating them 
therefore to a zealous search for a con- 
clusive experiment which should once for 


consequence 


all establish or exclude it.” 






AS THE CAUSE OF THE WORLD CRISIS 


ONO-IDEISM may be, but 

is not necessarily, insanity. 

In ordinary circumstances it 

is a transitory condition and 

is a process capable of ex- 

pansion, contraction or displacement. 

In its lowest form it is momentary and 

is the state of mind when the concep- 

tion of an idea is changed into action 

based upon it. Upon these points stress 

must be laid, affirms that eminent Brit- 

ish specialist in psychological medicine, 

Doctor T. Claye Shaw, if we are to 

understand the state of mind in which 

we behold Germany and Great Britain 
to-day. 

Altho it has been asserted, adds Doc- 
tor Shaw, that several ideas may be in 
consciousness at any one moment, it is 
more probable that the actual con- 
sciousness of the moment is confined to 
one idea, to be followed in very rapid 
succession by other ideas. It is in 
reality a successive process, progressive 
from one element to another. Under 
ordinary circumstances, ideas flit about 
from one subject to another and arrest 
attention slightly, if, indeed, at all. 
While mono-ideism may be the last 
condition before action ensues, it 
depends upon certain circumstances 
whether, even then, it comes clearly 
into consciousness and arrests the at- 
tention. When, however, owing to 
stress of environment or for subjective 
reasons an individual is compelled to 
adopt a definite course of thought or 


action for his own interests or perhaps 
even for his safety, the whole trend of 
lis ideas is to go in one particular di- 
rection, to channel a groove which ram- 
ifies in many ways, monopolizing the 
paths which contribute to its fulness 
and pushing aside uncongenial chan- 
nels, to their obliteration and destruc- 
tion. Doctor Shaw, whose words are 














THE SUPREME BIOLOGIST OF MODERN 
TIMES 
Weismann, the eminent German scientist, 
who has so recently passed away, caused one of 
the greatest controversies in the history of hu- 
man thought. 





given in an authorized version by the 
London Post, amplifies: 


“The single line of idea thus created be- 
comes in turn an all-compelling one; it 
allows no rest; it commandeers and fos- 
ters anything which tends to nourish it; 
and it rejects whatever might, as an alien, 
hinder its course and development. And 
so this state of mono-ideism is ruthless in 
the pursuit of its ends; all things must 
give way because the subject of this mer- 
ciless impost comes to believe in it; it is 
for the time his very existence, and the 
greater the opposition the more urgent are 
his efforts to overcome it and the more 
unscrupulous his methods of accomplish- 
ing his purpose. In the overwhelming in- 
tensity of his leading idea all old con- 
siderations of fairness, of propriety, of 
regard for the feelings of others, are ig- 
nored and toleration is a forgotten word. 
Incoming ideas must be made to conform 
to the particular dominant one, and if 
they cannot be twisted or perverted so as 
to harmonize they must be scouted as ir- 
relevant. To such a pass is the individual 
brought that he develops a new ego, in 
which the desire of accomplishment effaces 
all sentiments except those which are ger- 
mane to the one issue, in which cruelty, 
deceit, treachery, and even murder lose 
their meaning and are enlisted as aids for 
the bringing about of the one object, the 
righteousness of which justifies the means 
for its accomplishment.” 


The man of the hour, the hero of the 
day in politics, is usually a mono-ideist, 
which is by no means the same thing as 
saying that he is a monomaniac. 
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“The mono-ideist, when he has accom- 
plished his purpose, either lets his domi- 
nant idea go, or else he voluntarily contin- 
ues it or changes it for another ; the mono- 
maniac cannot let his idea go; he is a 
slave to it and it taints the whole of his 
life. The mono-ideist, apart from the 
motive which guides his conduct and 
makes him unscrupulous and cruel, may 
be, in aspects other than his temporary 
obsession, capable of quite ordinary feel- 
ings ; he may be an affectionate father and 
even just in his ordinary dealings, be it 
understood, on condition that these do not 
interfere with his main idea—on that 
point he is inexorable. 

“Examples are ready to hand of the 
influence of mono-ideism in every-day life. 
The politician of the extreme type rides 
roughshod over anything that stands in 
his way; if his object is to gain votes he 
will sacrifice his principles, his patriotism, 
his language, and will incur the chances 
even of civil war to exploit what he calls 
his just design. The militant Suffragists, 
to attain their purpose, which they had 
brought themselves to believe was the cor- 
rect one, set fire to houses and other pub- 
lic and private property; they burned 
churches and ran the risk of killing indi- 
viduals; they destroyed valuable pictures 
and attacked the property of innocent 
people, regardless of all social conven- 
tionalism. In fact, their ‘atrocities’ were on 
a scale parallel in kind with the modern 
doctrines of Clausewitz and Treitschke.” 


The German nation has for years 
devoted itself to the elaboration .of the 
mono-ideism of war, of ruthless might, 
as the means of securing wealth and 
power. To that end all the accessories 
which go to make war successful have 
been invoked—the infusion of terror by 
murder and rapine, the desecration and 
demolition of all that was sacred and 


reverenced in religion and art and 
tradition. Nothing must be tolerated 


which stands in the way of success. 
Gentle persuasion ds a peaceful product. 
Therefore it must go. Non-combatants 
are possible enemies. They must be 
got rid of. Their shelters must be de- 
stroyed and their occupations rendered 
no longer possible. So absolute must be 
the completion of the Kriegslust or de- 
sire for war that the conquered nation 
must be blotted out and so crushed as 
to be incapable of rising again: 


“When the mono-ideism of war is at its 
full strength and development only those 
ideas which are cognate in kind have any 
chance of being tolerated; all else must be 
taboo, and becomes, indeed, unintelligible. 
What recks a few old halls, a cathedral 
here and there, art treasures accumulated 
by the wealth of people, whose money has 
been in the wrong pockets? Let all go if 
it stands in the way of the realization of 
the war-goal! And thus we of the Kriegs- 
partei say to you of the Friedensgeist: ‘If 
you like to destroy our Cathedral of Co- 
logne, or to take the treasures of the 
Griines Gewolbe, by all means do it—if 
you can. We shall quite understand your 
methods when they come to be founded 
on ours, and we shall say nothing if you 
employ them, because we are the creators 
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of the higher culture, and in copying us 
you acknowledge the force of our ideas.’ 

“It does not take long to become so 
absorbed with a certain class of ideas 
as might be thought! Forty-five years 
ago Germany was comparatively a mild- 
minded country; if not pacific, she was 
decently humane in carrying out her wars 
of repression. But within half a century, 
under the influence of the constant prod- 
dings of the war party and of certain 
one-sided psychologists and Socialists of a 
particular school,-she has become an up- 
holder of a system of intellectualism in 
which the emotional side of sympathy, 
pity, honor, and the observance of treaties 
are all thrown aside, and only that part 
of mind is entertained which fosters the 
dictum that might is right, and which 
makes ‘Kultur’ stand for the development 
of selfish, material progression by any 
means, however cruel or inconsiderate to 
others.” 


The British, on their side, have suc- 
cumbed to a species of mono-ideism. 
They have sedulously cultivated the 
no-ideism of peace. They have so sub- 
ordinated all other ideals to the preser- 
vation of peace as to have lost all sense 
of proportion. This makes it difficult 
for the British generally to comprehend 
the German war spirit. Peaceful pur- 
poses may degenerate into a mono- 
ideism impelling a man to make all 
sorts of sacrifices for the sake of peace, 
even sacrificing his neighbors. Now a 
man who will sacrifice himself for the 
sake of peace may be a moral hero— 
probably is. But there is nothing heroic 
in sacrificing one’s neighbors to one’s 
own ideals. Indeed, that is stark mono- 
ideism. A man should be willing to suf- 
fer for his own ideals, but he is not 
sublime when he makes others suffer 
for them. It is the point at which 
pacifism becomes mono-ideism. Under 
stress of circumstances, nevertheless, 
this pacifism will transform itself, 
through sheer provocation, into the 
very malady raging throughout Ger- 
many: 


“It is as impossible for the German na- 
tion to make a complete volte face and 
to become regardful of anything, be it 
a treaty or considerations of humanity, 
which stands in its way, as it is for us to 
kill the wounded or deliberately to destroy 
old cathedrals and works of art—at 
present. But a continuance of the aroused 
spirit of war in us is very likely to burst 
into a flame of a very different character. 
Indeed, there are already signs of our 
approaching the German tone. We are 
beginning to talk of blotting out milita- 
rism, of utterly destroying German trade 
and commerce, or razing to the ground 
their capital; we regret the taking of 
prisoners, and devoutly express the wish 
that they should all be killed—and all this 
change of opinion after only four months 
of fighting! 

“Can we, then, wonder at the German 
tone of mind which has been sedulously 
cultivated for years? Our ideas have 
been essentially composed of the pacific 
and emotional elements of mind: the 


Germans have strenuously cultivated the 
‘intellectual side,’ and anything on the 
emotional side that they have retained is 
that which ministers to their desires of 
revenge and conquest, revenge against 
France for what Germany suffered from 
the first Napoleon, spite against England 
for standing in the path of her materia! 
progress. Both countries have been mis- 
taken: for, to split up mind into sub- 
divisions and to make a working fetish 
of a mutilated integrity, to make a sec- 
tion of thought an object of exclusive 
devotion, is a mistake; it is bad psy- 
chology, and leads only to misunderstand- 
ing. 
“We call the Germans a set of crue! 
barbarians; they call us foolish senti- 
mentalists. The results of war are show- 
ing each side its mistakes, and they are 
bringing out in a way which could not 
otherwise have been inculcated the fact 
that mono-ideism in any form, and emo- 
tional mono-ideism especially, is a blun- 
der which can only lead to misconception 
and may be a source of peril. Each side 
now finding that, in assuming a one-sided 
mental trend, it has been mistaken, and it 
is now experiencing what a costly blunder 
has been made.” 


A striking anticipation of this rea- 
soning occurs in a character sketch of 
Emperor William written at least 
twenty years ago by the distinguished 
Portuguese author, Eca de Queiroz, 
and reproduced in translation the other 
day by the London Times. The Por- 
tuguese foreshadowed the mono-ideism 
of Emperor William in its bearings 
upon the conception his Imperial Maj- 
esty has formed of God in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“The world in perplexity murmurs: 
Who is this man that changes and mul- 
tiplies himself incessantly? What thing 
will germinate in that well-groomed head 
of a regulation officer? And M. Renan 
groans because he must die before wit- 
nessing the complete development of this 
shifting personality. Thus William II. has 
become a contemporary problem — there 
are theories regarding him as there are 
regarding magnetism, the influenza, or the 
planet Mars. Some say he is merely a 
youth ardently thirsting for newspaper 
fame, and who, with an eye to publicity, 
prepares his impromptus with the spec- 
tacular method, art, and patience with 
which Sarah Bernhardt prepares her cos- 
tumes. Others aver that there is in him 
nothing but an overbalanced fancy, car- 
ried madly along by the impulses of a 
morbid imagination and, for the very rea- 
son that he is an almost omnipotent Em- 
peror, he is allowed to exhibit without re- 
straint the disorders of his fancy. Others, 
again, see in him simply a Hohenzollern 
in whom are summed up and in whom 
flourish with immense parade all the qual- 
ities of Caesarism, mysticism, sergeantism, 
red-tapeism, dogmatism, which alternately 
characterized the successive Kings of that 
most lucky race of petty lords of Bran- 
denburg. 

“It may be that each one of these 
theories contains, as is fortunately the 
case with all theories, a particle of truth. 
It is my opinion, however, that he is 
nothing but a dilettante.” 
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WAR AND THE CHRISTIANITY WHICH HAS 


HE defensive argument most 
frequently used by clergy and 
the religious press regarding 
the relation of Christianity to 
the great war runs: Christian- 

ity has not failed—it has never been 
tried. Since so much of the progress 
of civilization all over the world has 
heretofore been attributed to Christian- 
ity, critics insist that responsibility for 
the present appalling situation cannot 
be so easily dodged. Incidentally, rec- 
ognition of the challenge to Christian- 
ity by the war is apparent in such 
contrasting professions as that of the 
Reverend Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 
(pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York), who declares that “mili- 
tarism is the absolute negation of 
Christianity,” and Henry Watterson 
(editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal), who editorially exclaims: 
“The conflict between Christianity and 
Militarism, between Freedom and Au- 
tocracy, is an irrepressible conflict. . . . 
Which of us—especially who of us in 
the aggregate—yields to the spell and 
lives in the image of Him of Galilee? 
Behold the flames of Hell sweeping 
over three-fourths of Christian Europe. 
If this be Christianity, what is Pagan- 
ism ?” 

If Christianity has never yet been 
tried, what has been tried these nine- 
teen hundred years? asks Percival 
Chubb, the Ethical Culture Society 
leader. Was there ever such a revela- 
tion of the ethical bankruptcy, or the 
ethical insufficiency and futility, of the 
Christianity of Christendom? Let us 
accept the issue, writes Mr. Chubb in 
The Standard, the organ of the Ethical 
Societies. It is clear enough that the 
pomp and complexity and air of mili- 
tarist organization of the historic 
Church are not the expressions of the 
simple life and personality and teach- 
ings of the Nazarene. What is the 
Christianity of Christ, “which has 
never been tried”? 


“Briefly, the teachings of the Master of 
Galilee, if they mean anything, mean that 
war is a sin. The true disciple will love 
even his enemies, and do good to them 
who despitefully use him. He will for- 
give his offending brother unto seventy 
times seven, and he will resist not evil. 
He will be meek and lowly, and a peace- 
maker wherever there is strife. These are 
not secondary teachings of Jesus, but the 
rock-foundation of his gospel, and the 


NEVER BEEN TRIED 


keynotes of his personality and conduct. 
What has become of these keystones to 
the arch of Christian teaching which, if 
they had been lived up to, would have 
made war impossible? Only the persecu- 
ted Quakers and a few inconspicuous sects 
and fanatics like Tolstoy have taken them 
seriously.” 


Either these doctrines are false and 
impossible, human nature being what it 
is, proceeds Mr. Chubb, or those who 
do not heed them are disloyal to their 
Master. In either case, Mr. Chubb 
raises the question whether the ethics 
of such leading principles is adequate 
to the needs of the present world 
crisis. He thinks they do not suffice, 
because the ethics of Christianity is 
essentially individualistic and personal- 
istic, whereas war is a matter of the 
relations of organized national states. 


“The great triumph of the ethical teach- 
ing and temper of Jesus was its recogni- 
tion of the independent worth of the in- 
dividual, apart from all ranking in a 
group, be it social, racial or national. The 
poor man and the publican, the harlot and 
the sinner, the hated Samaritan, even one’s 
worst enemies, were all included under 
the general conception of ‘the neighbor’ 
who was to be loved as oneself. That was 
a decisive step forward in men’s ways of 
thinking and feeling. 

“But this was under the promptings of 
the heart rather than the leadings of the 
mind. Jesus was a typical Hebrew: his 
method was that of intuition, direct moral 
insight. He was not an ‘intellectual.’ His 
morality was intensely personal. God was 
his ‘Father.’ All men were his ‘brothers.’ 
Love was the key to his character—a com- 
passionating heart which bore down all 
the barriers of prejudice that divided men. 
His watchword, ‘Love,’ has been the 
watchword, the obsession, of all the great 
Christian leaders—Augustine, Francis of 
Assisi, Thomas a Kempis. It is an essen- 
tially personal virtue and implies a certain 
intimacy of relationship. It-may, how- 
ever, be unworthy and sentimental, blind 
to values. It may be unjust, and the old 
saw, ‘Be just before you’re generous,’ ex- 
presses roughly a stricture on this failing. 
Justice, the intellectual virtue of the 
Greek, the impersonal virtue of right rea- 
son, transcending passion, preference, prej- 
udice, must be added to it. Indeed, love 
should be the fulfillment of justice. But 
justice and the involved virtues of knowl- 
edge and right reason are not strong notes 
in the teaching of Jesus. His is a religion 
of the heart. 

“Besides, life is not a matter of merely 
personal relationships. It includes rela- 


tions to the state, the nation, other nations, 


humanity. When the great Greek, Plato, 
tries to discover what justice is, as in his 
‘Republic,’ he finds its meaning in the re- 
lation of the individual to society, to the 
social organism—not in the relation of 
one single individual to another. We 
have no clear recognition of this aspect 
of morality in the outlook of Jesus.” 


Thus Christian ethics, according to 
Mr. Chubb, has not concerned itself 
with the ethics of politics, or laid down 
and enforced the individual’s duties as 
a functionary member of a social or- 
ganization. Its affinities have been 
with a type of philosophical anarch- 
ism; “when Tolstoy cries out ‘Back to 
Jesus,’ he beckons us back to a life of 
rural simplicity, with no state, no com- 
pulsion, no legal system.” 


“The juristic system, which as a matter 
of fact determines the relations of the in- 
dividual to society in modern nations, 
stands in no vital relation with this very 
personal religion of Christendom. Little 
wonder, then, that the Church should not 
be equal to meeting an international crisis 
with the only possible instrumentality 
which is appropriate—that is, a juristic 
morality which shall control nations as it 
has controlled individuals within the na- 
tion. The Christian conscience of Europe 
has never insisted that moral principle 
should determine the relations of nations. 
That is the startling fact. Why did not 
the clergy, the spiritual power of Europe, 
rise in overawing protest against this 
war? Why was it left to the unchurched 
socialists to voice the cry, ‘Guerre a la 
guerre’ (‘War against war’) ?” 

The immediate application of the 
concept of justice is the supreme task 
of the nations, Mr. Chubb insists, and 
this involves establishing, in place of a 
negation of moral principle, a juristic 
relation between nations to be effected 
by some such instrumentalities as those 
which achieve justice within each na- 
tion—tribunal, police, parliament, on an 
international scale. 


In these perplexing war times we 
note that Everybody's Magazine flashes 
in red ink on its cover the question: 
“When Christians Fight, Are They 
Christians?” Below the question ap- 
pear quotations from the Sermon on 
the Mount, beginning, “Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” This magazine cover-flash con- 
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cludes with the words of Jesus: “And mind toward our problems. Is Christian- having violated the percept of non-re- 
the second [commandment] is like unto ity compatible with war? In the simple sistance as Christ gave it? 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- S€nse, it is not. And yet the Christian in- 
self.” Thus in modern journalistic dividual as a member of society may “— “Tt is not so,’ he said. 
fashion is the attention of the reader "imself in the — nw = to ce 
; d in aioe alll this ae seaiaalies cide between anarchy and obedience to 
directed to the s oon, da edn dP the command of the state to fight. In that 
utor of his experience in trying to find 


: , . nC case, to fight is preferable, for war is 
out if there is such a thing as a Chris- yastly less undesirable than anarchy.” 
tian anywhere now. 


‘Even if you 
take Christ’s sayings separately and con- 
strue each one of them literally—as, of 
course, you can not consistently do—even 
then you have no precept from Christ that 
would oblige a nation to practise non- 
resistance. Christ’s precepts were con- 


Instead of peace, which one might From the same source Mr. Garrett fined to individual conduct. He did not 
expect to find among Christian nations says he learned, at random, among mention nations.’ 
from the literal application of Christ’s other things, that a nation and an indi- “*So that in the practise of Christianity 


words taken as rules of conduct, the vidual are two very different things; there shall be one set of precepts for the 
writer for Everybody's, Garet Garrett, that rigid national boundaries are con- Christian nation and another set for the 
sees that the Christian is more warlike ducive to war; that when a man finds Christian individual? 
than the pagan; in Europe, altho above himself in a dilemma requiring the wis- I don't know what ya by that, 

aie : he said. ‘Christianity first of all must be 
95 per cent. of the people profess dom of a Solomon and hesitates or a rational thing. It is rational or nothing. 
Christianity, two Christian countries reaches a compromize, his neighbors Jt does not deprive you of the moral right 
are at war with three others for ad- taunt him with his failure in Chris- to defend yourself from attack. There is 
vantage, and both sides are calling tianity; that the problem in the world 


no such doctrine of non-resistance as you 
upon non-Christians to help kill Chris- is to convert nominal Christians to premise, not even for the individual. You 


tians. Mr. Garrett does not confine Christianity; and that Christianity is have to take Christ's teachings altogether 
himself to his title question, “When not a body of precepts, but salvation, @%4 find the rational purpose central to 
“hristi ig ris- : : e whole of them. Jhosoever shall 
Christians Fight, Are They Chris- He continues: the va Br ~ bass a i 
tians?” for he raises equally difficult oe a eee gta at ie 
questions regarding the relation of “I found myself discussing the Jerome oe enie upon that vf saying, and it is 
Christianity to other kinds of modern text, metaphysics, biology, epistemology; jot to be taken literally by tself.’ 

man’s business. But it is clear enough but as to whether man’s business was * ‘Saints have done it. St. Francis did.’ 
that some of the answers he has te- pany ten ge God's a at “Yes, St. Francis. Perhaps he did. 
ceived from teachers of Christianity aa Tt geo a ogy than mes ’ But Christianity is not for saints alone. 
bearing upon the relationship of Chris- sian anne a mage BaP yer than — “And if any man take away thy coat, let 
ianity y i i i ‘ A < ©" him have thy cloke also.” hold 
tianity to war fail to satisfy him. He Francis, 9 great tower of pure Chris- “i Beve thy cloke sleo.” Can you ho 
went to a Jesuit scholar: tianit nett Sp tea Gana I due 2 that that is to be taken at its literal mean- 
I aake heme Bae on prot rages ing, apart from anything else? A thief 
“ , - ; . tak ething f hall, I 

; The great advantage of Roman Catho- again. I resolved to stick to St. Francis re eee 7 my See, ond Ave 
lic thought is that at every point it is and to Christ’s teachings literally, and I aon " bag eo Page —— "- 
consistent with itself. The teachings of went straight to a Protestant Episcopal rae i” out of my bedroo s 
Christ, the able Jesuit said, taken literally bishop and asked with all my might: als 


from the Gospels, were inconsistent and “ee saat : ‘Of course not; and yet one capable of 
ssleadi a taf teen confused te What would happen to a Christian doing that has been glorified even in vul- 

misieading. ihey had been contused by Church that preached pure Christianity Reretuee* 

many translations and had rested on tra- and insisted on it?’ ee 


“ ‘What?’ 
“*The bishop who gave his silver candle- 
sticks to the robber Jean Valjean. It was 


dition and recollection in the first place. 
Christianity was what the Church taught; 
and the teachings of the Church were 


“He was a big, splendid man, in mind 
and body, with few delusions about things 
around and hardly any about Christianity. 


. : irrational, no doubt, but it had r- 

bang . : He looked at me hard and said: ful effect bet Gane te tease 
They did not contain, for instance, the “If you press me there, I don’t know “mM he Sites tes Hation* te on v» 

precept of non-resistance.s Therefore, war what to say. It is a very hard question. an may be ideal in Niction, he said. 


in a righteous cause was not inconsistent Mr. Garrett persisted in citing the 
with Christianity, and as far as the war ution? Christian Socialism? What? I example of Christ as having no prop- 
now raging among Christian countries in don’t know. And yet I like to think that die Gi es ts cemiie da 
Europe was concerned, that might not we will return to the Church of Apostolic: os ng Pig Peat 

have to be considered as the greatest evil; times. That is what you mean’ irrational in his lifetime on earth as 
it might be a war not of death but of re- =“ ‘Ts it hard to imagine” well as in our day. The Presbyterian 


generation. And he particularly sought to “Yes, because the Christian has built Pastor said: 
impress upon me that I had been confus- his conduct upon only a part of Christ’s 


ing precept and counsel. Non-resistance teachings. He loves his neighbor until 
was not a precept even as Christ was the neighbor offends him. He believes 
quoted, but a counsel of perfection. the Sermon on the Mount only so far as 
“True, I had not distinguished clearly it doesn’t interfere with his business. His 
between precept and counsel. There is greed comes in and his Christianity goes 
nothing in the Gospel text that enables out. War and Christianity are irreconcil- 
one to do so. I had been taking it all able. We'need not fool ourselves about 
literally, and I had collided with a Jesuit it, If I have not the right to kill you Subsequently the journalistic ques- 
mind on irrational premises. who have offended me, then nations have tioner received a letter from this pas- 
: not the right to multiply Cain’s crime by tor “in which he said a beautiful thing: 
Another priest answered that people the thousandfold. We have got to face ‘Christianity is a flying goal.” From 
were practising practical Christianity the failure of our theories. This war is ih Diets 0 Se By 
everywhere, but that if the questioner a terrible blow to Christianity. And yet tn taxol Gos ars ‘dues 
expected perfection he expected more I have survived the pessimism into which f h ‘ cn ial ah 1 
than Christ did. A teacher of good_ it plunged me at the beginning, and believe ref on ee eee oe 
orthodox doctrine in one of the large 0w that it will teach us to attend more to — =r ie question, “What i 
Protestant seminaries said: God’s business in the future.’” a Christian? Not what is the ideal 
Christian—that would be too simple; 
“Man is continually demanding cut- Thereafter Mr. Garrett sprung this but what is the actual Christian ? How 
and-dried solutions of all his problems. P0Ser upon a well-known Presbyterian nearly must a man’s life approach the 
Christianity was not to solve everything. pastor: Why has the Church failed to ideal Christian before he may be a 
It was to put us in the proper attitude of lift up its voice against Belgium for Christian at all?” 


T don’t know what would happen. Revo- 


“God gave man his reason. He must 
employ it. He must be rational. For an 
individual in our modern society to live as 
Christ lived would be, if not quite impos- 
sible, at least extremely irrational. The 
proposition itself, even for purposes of 
argument, is irrational.” 
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RELIGIOUS NATIONALISM IN THE FAR 


EAST 


JAPAN’S NATIONAL RELIGION: THE SPIRIT 


HUGI, the spirit of loyalty 
in the life of Japan, is the 
most conspicuous character- 
istic of the Japanese nation. 
This loyalty has been a kind 

of personal devotion, not to an abstract 
idea or an ideal, but to an individual, 
an emperor, a superior. The chief 
allied virtues which find their best ex- 
pression in the exercise of that spirit 
are gratitude, honor, justice and self- 
sacrifice. Thus the loyalty that inspires 
the nationalism of Japan has spiritual 
‘and ethical qualities of peculiar inter- 
est in a time when nations clash in 
Orient and Occident. Japan’s entrance 
into the great war as an ally of Great 
Britain, her capture of Germany’s 
leased territory at Kiao-Chau in China, 
and the further policies that she may 
develop lend international significance 
to the fundamental bases of her nation- 
alism. 

Recall the strange note to Western 
ears which sounded in the rescript of 
the Emperor of Japan declaring war 
upon Germany: 


“We, by the grace of Heaven, Emperor 
of Japan, seated on the throne occupied 
by the same dynasty from time immemo- 
rial, do hereby make the following pro- 
clamation to all our loyal and brave sub- 
jects : 

“We hereby declare war against Ger- 
many, and we command our army and 
navy to carry on hostilities against that 
empire with their strength, and we also 
command our competent authorities to 
make every effort, in pursuance of their 
respective duties, to attain the national 
aim by all means within the limits of the 
law of nations... . 

“It is with profound regret that we, in 
spite of our ardent devotion to the cause 
of peace, are thus compelled to declare 
war, especially at this early period of our 
reign and while we are still in mourning 
for our lamented mother. 

“It is our earnest wish that by the 
loyalty and valor of our faithful subjects 
peace may soon be restored and the glory 
of the empire be enhanced.” 


Reference to God, in Western fash- 
ion, is missing, we notice, from this 
Far Eastern call to war. The form of 
command, authorized by the representa- 
tive of a dynasty unbroken for at least 
2,000 years “by the grace of Heaven,” 
subtly assumes a worshipful belief in 
the sovereign as a matter of course. 
The suggestion of ancestral mourning, 
coupled with an appeal to loyalty and 
valor, is curious indeed. What man- 
ner of nation among modern nations is 
this Japan? What faith lies back of 
the national aim? 

A recent volume on “The Faith of 
Japan” (Macmillan) by Tasuku Hara- 
da, president of Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, gives a timely and illuminating 
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interpretation of elemental Japanese 
beliefs, obscured for most of us by the 
complexity of religious systems on the 
other side of the Pacific. Like the 
Japanese nation, the faith of Japan is 
a composite creation, President Harada 
points out. It cannot be classified un- 
der any one religious system, but rep- 
resents a union and adaptation of ele- 
ments in Shinto (the only indigenous 
religion), Confucianism (philosophical 
and ethical ideas), Buddhism (religious 
customs and beliefs), and Christianity, 
to some extent. In other words, we in- 
fer that the Japanese is an eclectic in 
religion and so has developed his own 
unique working religion of loyalty. 

“The Japanese people,” said Tongo 
Takebe, of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, to the Universal Races Con- 
gress in London, “have worshipped 
their sovereign as a divine being, and 
regarded their country as the empire 
of a god. This faith has had the ef- 
fect of deepening the loyal and patriotic 
feelings in the minds of the people; be- 
lieving in the eternity of the empire 
and throne, Japanese society was solid- 
ly built up, with the imperial family as 
its center.” President Harada would 
evidently amend this generalization by 
saying: 


“Loyalty to their ruling family has ever 
been a marked characteristic of the na- 
tion; and an unreasoned, half-unconscious 
belief in the special divine care accorded 
the country, together with love for the 
natural beauty of the land, added to the 
prevailing sentiment of patriotism. It 
must, however, be admitted that loyalty 
to the Emperor, such as we find at pres- 
ent in Japan, was not in existence among 
all classes of the people before the Meiji 
era. Much less is it true that the Em- 
peror had been worshipped as a god, as 
not a few foreign observers have de- 
clared. That the Tenshi (Tenshi is liter- 
ally ‘son of Heaven’) were held in rev- 
erence so high that we may almost say 
they have been worshipped is true; but 
no living Emperor has ever been deified. 
That would have been quite contrary to 
the true spirit of the Japanese.” 


The principle of loyalty as almost the 
sole virtue, according to this writer, 
grew up with feudalism; loyal service 
became the bond of social life, stronger 
and closer than blood relationship. 
When feudalism was overthrown by 
nationalism in 1868 the Tenshi became 
the sole object of popular devotion, and 
he represents to-day the unity, interests 
and glory of the whole nation. For this 
evolution from petty, divided, and often 
conflicting claims of loyalty into the 
present enlightened and unified loyalty, 
Japan is greatly indebted to the revival 
of Shinto. 


“Original Shinto consisted largely of 


the worship of nature. It had no founder, 
but arose in primitive times and, with the 
development of Japanese nationality, grad- 
ually took the form of a religious cult, 
adding to nature-worship an emphasis 
upon ceremonies connected with the Im- 
perial House. At certain periods it formed 
an alliance with Buddhism, and at others 
it borrowed from Confucianism. The 
result is that to-day it peacefully shares 
with these other faiths the devotion of 
the Japanese people. Shinto as a national 
cult stands outside the pale of religion 
proper and is under the direction of gov- 
ernment officials. Its chief function is 
to foster patriotism and solidarity by 
maintaining the national customs, and by 
preserving the shrines of Imperial an- 
cestors and of all who have rendered 
notable service to the state... . 

“To the historian it would be interest- 
ing to trace the rise of patriotism in Ja- 
pan. It began in the form of the personal 
pride of the Samurai, who prized his own 
and his lord’s honor above life itself. But 
national patriotism in any real sense may 
be said to have arisen for the most part 
after the opening of foreign intercourse. 
It speedily grew into a passion that counts 
it joy to sacrifice life for Emperor or 
country. The result is that no religion 
which fails to respect the national spirit 
can hope to prosper.” 


‘That loyalty shades into a species 
of so-called ancestor worship, Presi- 
dent Harada does not impute to the 


Japanese as unrighteousness. It is of 
the utmost importance, he says, that 
Christians should study deeply the 
national spirit of Japan and strive to 
do nothing wantonly to offend it, and 
especially to cast no unsympathetic re- 
flection upon the relation of the people 
to the Imperial House. It does not 
seem to him that the veneration of the 
Japanese for the ancestors of the Im- 
perial House and for their own an- 
cestors is a custom to be strongly con- 
demned. The larger part of so-called 
ancestor-worship in Japan, he says, is 
reverence for the memory of the dead 
and tendance upon their spirits, which 
is not necessarily worship. The term 
“communion of saints” comes nearer 
than worship to expressing the idea. 
He continues: 


“How can we respect a man who feels 
no gratitude toward his own ancestors to 
have a true appreciation of the great 
mercy and goodness of God? Is it not 
rather for us to cultivate and guide this 
sentiment so that it shall be raised from 
mere reverence for human ancestors to 
worship of the Great Father of all 
fathers? The man who thinks little of 
his ancestors will end by thinking little of 
God Himself. Consequently, it seems to 
me that instead of attacking the so-calied 
worship of ancestors, the better way is to 
emphasize its resemblance to the true 
worship of the Father of Lights, leading 
men on until they are willing to have the 
lower custom swallowed up in the higher, 
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even as the light of the stars is swallowed 
up in the greater glory of the sun.” 


One reason why the Japanese have 
opposed Christianity, President Harada 
says, is that they have mistakenly 
thought that it makes light of the 
favors and mercies which we receive 
from rulers and parents. To teach the 
Japanese that, if they do not believe 
in God they will receive punishment, 
while if they believe they will be re- 
warded, has no influence to move them 
whatever. If they are taught that the 
chief purpose of prayer is to express 
gratitude to God, and that to walk in 
the way of righteousness is to requite 
the favors of heaven, there is not one 
who will fail to understand and appre- 
ciate, whatever may be their personal 
response. “To requite a ten-thousandth 
part of the manifold favors of the Em- 
peror or country” is always a strong 
Japanese motive. 

Chu and Ko, loyalty and filial piety, 
are usually associated and regarded by 
the Japanese as the two cardinal vir- 
tues; but in fact, continues President 
Harada, loyalty has always been placed 
first. To the modern Japanese it means 
devotion to the cause of the nation in 
addition to personal attachment to the 
Emperor. In the face of such devotion 
all other duties must give way. 

From Harada’s volume of sympa- 
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thetic interpretation we understand that 
the inherited and prevalent religious 
attitude of the Japanese is a practical 
search for a Way of Life. They as- 
sume that Nature has her fixed ways; 
likewise that human progress is by 
evolution rather than revolution; and 
that enlightenment or full conscious- 
ness of the real condition of things is 
the goal of understanding. To follow 
the hallowed way is to link the essence 
of human life with a life superhuman. 
The Imperial Rescript on Education 
(1890), declared to be the basis of 
all necessary moral instruction in the 
schools of the Empire, which is read in 
all schools, public and private, upon 
occasions of state, sets forth the Japa- 
nese ideal of the Way, as follows: 


“Know ye, Our subjects: 

“Our Imperial ancestors have founded 
Our Empire on a basis broad and ever- 
lasting, and have deeply and firmly im- 
planted virtue; Our subjects, ever united 
in loyalty and filial piety, have from gen- 
eration to generation illustrated the beauty 
thereof. This is the glory of the funda- 
mental character of Our Empire, and 
herein also lies the source of Our educa- 
tion. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brothers and 
sisters; as husbands and wives be har- 
monious; as friends true; bear yourselves 
in modesty and moderation; extend your 
benevolence to all; pursue learning and 
cultivate arts, and thereby develop intel- 





lectual faculties and perfect moral powers ; 
furthermore, advance public good and pro- 
mote common interests; always respect 
the Constitution and observe the laws; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves 
courageously to the State; and thus guard 
and maintain the prosperity of Our Im- 
perial Throne, coeval with heaven and 
earth. So shall ye not only be Our good 
and faithful subjects, but render illustri- 
ous the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers. 

“The Way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial An- 
cestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible 
for all ages and true in all places. It is 
Our wish to lay it to heart in all rev- 
erence, in common with you, Our subjects, 
that we may all thus attain to the same 
virtue.” 


Lacking a clear conception of a per- 
sonal God or the personality of man 
himself, the Japanese, President Ha- 
rada declares, have no adequate con- 
ception of the worth of the individual. 
The danger of degrading religion to a 
mere method of training for the pur- 
suit of worldly success is ever impend- 
ing. On the other hand Japanese 
critics assert that since neither loyalty 
nor filial piety, the central pillars of 
Japanese morality, find clear expres- 
sion in Christianity, such a religion is 
not only unsuited, but is a positive 
menace, to the nation. 


THE CHRISTIANITY THAT DEVELOPS ACCORDING 
TO THE SOCIAL MIND 


HRISTIANITY is not an 

abstraction. It is a phase of 

the life process, an historical 

movement, concrete in peo- 

ple’s lives, subject to the 
laws of individual experience and of 
social evolution. So defined we may 
see in creeds and confessions what 
Christianity endeavors to express; the 
creeds and confessions are the product 
of the union of Christianity and cul- 
ture. To discover the vital principles 
of Christianity—the “generic” principles 
that distinguish it among families of 
religions—Shailer Mathews says that 
one must study the various historical 
conditions and social orders in which 
the formulas have developed, and dis- 
cover the fundamental attitudes and 
beliefs which they express. Dr. Ma- 
thews is dean of the divinity school of 
the University of Chicago and president 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and contributes this kind of a study to 
The Constructive Quarterly. He offers 
a striking list of essential elements of 
generic Christianity, found back of 
varied organized doctrinal forms given 
them by successive social minds, as fol- 
lows: 


1. Men are sinful and, if they are to 


avoid the outcome of sin, need salvation 
by God. (Sin, guilt, and the need of re- 
demption. ) 

2. The God of law is knowable as the 
God of love, who in threefold personal 
self-expression seeks reconciliation with 
men. (Trinity.) 

3. God has revealed Himself as Savior 
in the historical person, Jesus. (Deity of 
Christ. ) 

4. God comes into any human life that 
seeks Him, both directly and indirectly 
through social organizations like the 
church, transforming it and making it in 
moral quality like Himself. (The Holy 
Spirit as experienced in repentance and 
regeneration. ) 

5. The death of Christ is the revelation 
of the moral unity of the love and law of 
God. (Atonement. ) 

6. Those who accept Jesus as the divine 
Lord and Savior constitute a community 
in special relationship with God. (The 
Church. ) 

7. Such persons may look forward to 
triumph over death and entrance into the 
kingdom of God. (Resurrection and 
eternal life.) 


These fundamentals of generic Chris- 
tianity Dr. Mathews holds to be not 
dependent upon the particular type of 
philosophy in which they have been ac- 
cepted by the church. They are as old 
as the New Téstament. Various social 


minds, he says, in proportion as they 
have felt the need of the help one or 
all of them can give, have used their 
own vocabularies to express them; but, 
even when the vocabularies themselves 
have in some cases grown unintelli- 
gible, the truth has continued to func- 
tion. The essential force of Christian- 
ity through successive centuries is: the 
power to propagate itself in the social 


orders which have determined the 
course of history. 
“Christianity as we know it to-day 


springs from no single source but has 
gathered up within itself material from 
the various environments in which it has 
existed. Its elements are concrete—de- 
cisions of councils, theological treatises, 
rituals, orders, sacrifices, morals, customs, 
political adjustments, and, above all, the 
experience of actual men and women who 
built states, married, grew old, fought, 
loved, thought and acted.... 
“Occidental civilization has _ resulted 
from the genetic succession of several 
creative social minds. These social minds 
have been the outcome of social experi- 
ence of various sorts. Christianity, as a 
developing religion by which men of 
different grades of culture have sought 
to gain help from God in accord with the 
teaching and person of Jesus Christ, has 
appropriated and built into itself these 











dominant social_minds, which in turn were 
expressions of creative social forces. As 
social experience varies, new intellectual 
concepts result. Doctrine - making, when 
analyzed, is the formulation or modifica- 
tion of inherited religious beliefs in ac- 
cordance with these new concepts for the 
purpose of vindicating and directing re- 
ligious self-expression.” 


In other words theology is the out- 
growth of the needs of religion for in- 
tellectual expression. 


“Wherever religion is practised it is 
forced to meet the needs set by the social 
life of those to whom it ministers. In 
the nature of the case, the satisfaction of 
these needs, as well as the needs them- 
selves, are determined by the habits and 
thought and social activity of any given 
epoch. Religious doubts or religious con- 
troversies which have been the usual oc- 
casion of doctrinal growth have in gen- 
eral sprung from the failure of inherited 
religious formulas to meet needs set by 
the dominant social experiences. Thus 
the doctrines of Christianity have been 
religiously functional rather than absolute, 
and the development of Christianity has 
thus inevitably been a social process.” 


The fact that in the midst of these 
successive social minds Christianity has 
proceeded in a definite direction and 
has bred true to itself, Dr. Mathews 
considers an argument that “generic 
Christianity is to be found by a study 
of the successive periods of creative 
theological thought, which in origin are 
the periods of that genetically related 
activity on the part of successive social 
minds which has constituted the con- 
tinuous stream of history. From which 
it follows that “a nation without social 
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development naturally has no develop- 
ing theology.” 

Dr. Mathews points out that gener- 
ally an epoch has been marked by but 
one doctrine. Tho conflicting social 
minds, with counter-theologies and her- 
esies, may have served as contribu- 
ting causes, dominant traits alone sat- 
isfied needs, persisted in vigor, and 
survived in the content of a growing 
religion. In retrospect and prophecy 
Dr. Mathews says: 


“The creative social minds which have 
made Occidental history during this Chris- 
tian era, are the Semitic which gave us the 
New Testament and the Messianic drama; 
the Hellenistic which gave us Ecumenical 
dogma; the Imperialistic which gave us the 
doctrine of sin and the Roman Church; 
the Feudal which gave us the first real 
theory of atonement; the National which 
gave us Protestantism; the bourgeois 
which gave us modern Evangelicalism; 
and the Modern or Scientific-Democratic 
mind which must give us the theology of 
to-morrow. It is not without importance 
that each of these dominant social minds 
has had its particular place of birth. 
Syria, the Hellenistic territory, Western 
Europe, Germany, England, and America 
has each been the home of one of these 
social minds, which have resulted in doc- 
trinal development. And it is not im- 
probable that the Western movement of 
our civilization may yet add still another 
phase of social as well as doctrinal de- 
velopment — the Cosmopolitan - Fraternal, 
which so far as the church is concerned 
will find its birthplace in Asia.” 


Further development of Christianity 
will bring its fundamental conceptions 
into contact with the social mind of 
to-day, with its new social passion, 
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more scientific understanding of man’s 
nature, new social sympathies, and will 
to organize for social salvation. Of 
this development Dr. Mathews says in 
part: 


“The modern man, when once he re- 
covers from his temporary rebellion 
against ill-understood and dogmatic or- 


thodoxy, will not be satisfied with any 
God who is less personal than the God 
of the Nicene creed; with any Christ who 
is less divine than the Christ of Chalce- 
don; with any conception of humanity 
that is less true to the atavistic tendencies 
which evolution has made known to us 
than is the Augustinian doctrine of orig- 
inal sin; with any forgiveness on the part 
of God that shall relate the reign of law 
in nature and the moral order with living 
service less than the cross of Christ; with 
any ethical conception of divine love that 
is less social than that of evangelicalism. 
The philosophies, terms, and carrying con- 
cepts, in which intellectual satisfaction 
will be given these needs, we may expect 
to differ from those of the past, but their 
function and their content will be 
tially the same. Generic Christianity to- 
morrow as yesterday will itself 
capable of satisfying the religious needs 
of a dominant social mind in terms and 
concepts which are furnished by that so- 
cial mind. But it will still be the genius 
of Christianity expressing itself in am en- 
riched, genetically progressing and far- 
reaching evangelicalism. Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that which is 
laid, Jesus Christ our Lord. Any form of 
Christianity that is not in attitude and 
fundamental sympathies at one with the 
religious spirit of historical orthodoxy, 
however it may reject the philosophies or 
the dramatic pictures and analogies in 
which this spirit was expressed, will be 
ecclesiastically sterile.” 


essen- 


prove 


EUGENISTS REMINDED THAT THERE IS MORE THAN 
ONE KIND OF HEREDITY 


UMANS differ most from 

animals by possessing the 

moral sense. This moral 

sense is an ethical instinct 

developed by the force of 
social heredity. That is to say, the 
moral sense is both innate and ac- 
quired, but more acquired than innate, 
according to the biologist, Professor 
H. W. Conn, of Wesleyan University. 
Eugenists, he avers, are apt to overlook 
this important consideration in their 
emphasis upon the only kind of heredity 
they have in mind. 

Professor Conn maintains that the 
ethical side of man’s nature is the foun- 
dation of social evolution, and that 
social evolution is due to a set of forces 
which have little or no influence in de- 
veloping the animal kingdom. In other 
words, the social inheritance of the 


human social unit has more to do with 
determining human progress than the 
laws of inheritance found in the lower 





orders of nature upon which eugenics 
is based. To distinguish between these 
two forces, Professor Conn uses the 
terms social heredity and organic hered- 
ity, in his exceedingly interesting new 
book entitled “Social Heredity and So- 
cial Evolution: The Other Side of Eu- 
genics” (The Abingdon Press). His 
declared purpose is to show that the 
laws of evolution in animals and plants 
apply to human evolution up to a cer- 
tain point, beyond which man has been 
under the influence of distinct laws of 
his own. 

The real advance of man over ani- 
mals, Professor Conn tells us, has been 
in developing his social attributes and 
not in his becoming a better animal. 
Man’s attributes as a social unit may 
be classified under language, writing 
and printing, the moral sense of will- 
ingness to sacrifice self-interests, cus- 
toms and the willingness to be gov- 
erned, accumulated knowledge, accu- 


mulated material wealth—all of which 
characteristics of what we call civili- 
zation can be and are handed on from 
generation to generation as a social 
but not a germinal inheritance. 





“Organic evolution has produced for 
man his body and brain with mental 
powers in which the amount of fixed in- 
heritance is slight, while the plasticity is 
great. Natural selection acting upon man 
has preserved those races in which the 
social instinct is best developed, together 
with such other instincts as lead toward 
a willingness to sacrifice self-interests in 
some degree. These latter factors have 
been slowly developing during his his- 
tory. In distinction from the evolution of 
animals, among which the tendency has 
been for fixed adjustments of the nerv- 
ous system to be formed and inherited 
(instincts), mankind has apparently de- 
veloped less and less fixity in nervous 
structure and become more plastic. With 
mankind natural selection has largely re- 
sulted in the elimination of fixed instincts, 
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leaving a race whose nervous system is 
very complex and whose possibilities of 
combination are extremely great, but a 
nervous system that is not preformed at 
birth and is therefore capable of an al- 
most unlimited amount of subsequent 
molding by the action of the environment 
upon it. Up to this point we are dealing 
with factors which are organic in nature 
and transmitted by germinal heredity. 

“Inasmuch as this brain is not pre- 
formed, and its machinery is not already 
adjusted into its intricate relations by pre- 
natal influences, it is possible that the 
structure which arises upon this plastic 
substratum may be immensely varied. 
Upon this plastic nature the force of so- 
cial heredity has engrafted the structure 
of civilization. Customs of the race have 
slowly developed, and these, through edu- 
cation, mold the machine from the time 
of birth to the time of adult life. This 
produces a change in the mind of man 
far more rapidly than is possible by or- 
ganic evolution.” 


All attempts made to compare the 
development of society with the devel- 
opment of the animal organism, Pro- 
fessor Conn teaches, are fundamentally 
vitiated by the radical differences in the 
nature of the phenomena to be ex- 
plained. 


““On the one hand, we have a phenom- 
enon resulting from the slowly modifying 
structure of the life substance; on the 
other hand, we have a development of 
purely artificial factors, capable of ac- 
cumulation and of being handed on from 
generation to generation without any 
molding of the characters which are trans- 
mitted by inheritance. The great lesson 
to be drawn is that social heredity is 
under the action of laws totally different 
from those of organic heredity. We may 
deny that acquired characteristics play any 
part in the process of organic evolution, 
but it is clear enough that acquired charac- 
teristics not only play a part but that they 
constitute almost the whole social evolu- 
tion.” 


Social heredity in civilization, as Pro- 
fessor Conn sees it, is not the same 
thing as the long-recognized “influence 
of environment.” Environment was held 
to have produced modifications in or- 
ganisms that became part of organic 
structure transmissible by organic in- 


heritance. These ideas, he says, have 
been almost abandoned in the growing 
recognition of the non-inheritance of 
acquired characters. But social hered- 
ity accounts for those artificial char- 
acters that make man the social unit, 
which are acquired anew by each gen- 
eration from environment but not from 
organic inheritance at all, which are 
developed in the individual by training, 
and which are handed on to the next 
generation by laws of their own. 

Man alone has developed the power 
of utilizing the force of social inheri- 
tance, and human evolution has thus 
been a double one: 


“The laws which had been at work for 
countless ages producing a world full of 
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its numerous animals and plants produced 
also the first human animals with some 
points of strength and some of weakness. 
But among other features of this new pro- 
duction there were certain instincts that 
led to social life and to a spirit of self- 
sacrifice. These new characters in time 
brought to the front the force of social 
heredity and a new era of evolution be- 
gan, ending in the comparatively rapid 
evolution of civilization. This latter phase 
of the great sweep of the evolutionary 
processes of nature belongs to man alone, 
and has made him the unquestioned 
master of nature, the mastery having 
been given him by his unique evolution, 
made possible by the utilization of the 
new phase of inheritance called social 
heredity.” 


In the ethical nature, which teaches 
the necessity of sacrifice of self-inter- 
ests, Professor Conn finds the key of 
that organization which spells civili- 
zation. This ethical nature has become 
the most important characteristic which 
separates man from animals. Concern- 
ing the mooted subject of the origin 
and development of the moral sense, 
Professor Conn insists that it partakes 
of the nature of both organic and social 
heredity. 


“The impulses which lie at its founda- 
tion are surely matters of organic inherit- 
ance. So far as concerns the feeling of 
love, pride, fear, sympathy, and possibly 
also the instinct to obey authority, and 
other similar motives, they are without 
doubt innate, and are born in us as part 
of our natures. So far as conscience con- 
sists of these alone it is inborn and con- 
trolled by the laws of organic heredity. 
So far as a failure to develop conscience 
is due to a lack of these feelings, each 
generation is at the mercy of the inexo- 
rable laws of heredity, which are so per- 
sistently forced upon our attention by 
the eugenists of to-day. Data which have 
been collected in recent years show be- 
yond much doubt that some people and 
some families are largely lacking in these 
innate inherited instincts, and thus a de- 
fective moral nature in many instances 
may be traced to organic heredity. 

“But from the conclusions of our 
analysis these innate impulses do not con- 
stitute the whole of the moral sense, and 
they do not in any degree constitute what 
we call moral codes. The latter consist 
really of a complicated and marvelous 
structure, most valuable to the human 
race, which has been reared upon the 
fundamental feelings above mentioned, by 
the action of society on the individual. 
To a considerable extent also the moral 
sense itself seems to have been the result 
of the action of the environment upon 
the growing mind of the child, for it is 
perfectly clear that the idea of right and 
wrong is instilled in every individual 
partly by education.” 


If one hesitates to decide whether or 
not this is true of the moral sense, 
Professor Conn considers it certainly 
true of moral codes. He proceeds: 


“Just as language is an artificial struc- 
ture erected upon a substratum of phys- 


ical and mental powers, so conscience, at 
least as concerns its application, is an 
artificial structure, built upon a substra- 
tum of innate feelings. Just as the moral 
codes are the result of the society in 
which any group of men is living, so the 
moral sense itself is in the same way, to 
a certain extent at least, the result of the 
training which the child receives in the 
habits of obedience, together with his dis- 
tinctly human powers of abstraction of 
ideas from concrete incidents. From be- 
ing forced to obey he forms an idea of 
some superhuman influence, demanding 
his obedience, and this creates his idea 
of right and wrong. In this way the idea 
of morality is an artificial creation, handed 
on by social inheritance. If a child were 
brought up apart from other human be- 
ings, where he was responsible for no one 
and no one responsible for him, we can 
hardly believe that he would spontane- 
ously develop conscience, and probably no 
sense whatever of right and wrong. If 
this be true, the moral sense, tho based 
upon true innate characters, is essentially 
acquired anew by each generation from 
the teachings of the last, and thus is the 
result of social rather than organic in- 
heritance. This conclusion we may accept 
without denying that different individuals 
inherit by organic inheritance those fun- 
damental instincts which alone make con- 
science a possibility, and that they inherit 
them in different degrees in different 
families.” 


In fine the teaching of Professor 
Conn is that organic heredity gives us 
certain powers while social heredity de- 
termines what we shall do with those 
powers. “It is not what we are born 
but what we become after birth that 
makes us men: it is not the power of 
babes, but what civilization makes of 
those powers that constitutes the es- 
sence of mankind. The future is full 
of hope.” From this standpoint the 
development of religion to “vitalize” 
ethics is of the highest importance. 

A suggestive corollary of Professor 
Conn’s theory is brought out in the 
statement that the new force of so- 
cial heredity having produced a great 
change in the condition of evolution, 
the family and the race that determines 
the direction of evolution is not neces- 
sarily the one that produces the largest 
number of vigorous offspring. 


“Through social heredity, a single in- 
dividual, tho leaving no offspring, may 
turn the direction of evolution, and have 
more influence upon mankind than an- 
other with numerous progeny. Hence, 
while emphasis should be placed upon re- 
productive efficiency, even greater empha- 
sis needs to be placed upon’ making the 
individual’s life count, since the influence 
of the individual upon evolution through 
his life may be far greater than his in- 
fluence through his offspring.” 


Admitting that in the organic evolu- 
tion of animals nature has predomina- 
ted, Professor Conn insists that in 
human social evolution nurture rather 
than nature is foremost. 





A REPORTER TURNED THEOLOG 


WHAT A NEWSPAPER MAN LEARNED BY GOING TO 





, A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CLERGYMAN who vouches 
for the truth of the story of 
his personal experiences con- 
tributed to The Outlook, is 
convinced that the freedom of 
the American pulpit is greater than that 
of the press. The incidental story of 
what he discovered in a_ theological 
seminary on his way to becoming a 
clergyman instead of a reporter reads 
like a sensation. The Reverend Guy 
Emery Shipley of Cincinnati writes: 


“It was hard for me to break away 
from the old life. It was harder still for 
the men I had worked with through many 
a fire and murder story to comprehend the 
queer twist of my mind that would lead 
me so far off the path of real existence. 
For to the regular run of reporters a 
clergyman is a person who might quite as 
effectually live on Mars as on the earth, 
so far as any contact with the world is 
concerned. 

“I remember the last few minutes of 
my last day in the city room. I remember 
standing by the door shaking hands one 
by one with the fellows. They couldn't 
understand—not at all. A reporter leav- 
ing the ranks to become a minister! To 
them it was a reversal of values, perver- 
sion, infamy. A reporter leaving life to 
be lost for three years in the cloister of a 
theological seminary—it was very sad.” 


He admits that he got into a world 
that was different. It seemed to him at 
first that he had left the seat of the 
spectator and become a pantomime 
actor in a dream play. But his repor- 
torial preconception of theological sem- 
inaries got a jolt: 


“In the lecture-room I discovered very 
human and many red-blooded professors, 
alive to life in its every form. My respect 
grew. I found that they were dealing 
fearlessly in lectures with those problems 
of existence that had so fascinated me in 
college. I found that they were trying to 
give an answer to that problem which, 
after all, lies at the root of human exist- 
ence—elements of which enter into the 
majority of a reporter’s stories—the bared 
human soul facé to face with destiny. 

“The anemic theological professor of 
the reporter’s brain had no existence in 
fact—at least in this seminary. Some of 
the professors could hammer the wind out 
of a punching-bag in the gym or out of 
an over-chesty theolog with astonishing 
facility. 

“For some years I had been recording 
the actions of human beings. I discovered 
that these men in the seminary knew in- 
finitely more of the ‘why’ that lay under- 
neath such actions than the ordinary re- 
porter knew. They were daily putting the 
universal soul of humanity under the 
microscope.” 


This newspaper man had shared the 
belief of fellow-reporters that theology 
was a science—tho refusing to call 
it a science—which had remained un- 


touched by the progressive thinking of 
the last century. 


“From time to time we had printed a 
telegraph story with a ‘scare-head’ an- 
nouncing to a gullible public that ‘Profes- 
sor Smith, Such and Such a University, 
says the whale didn’t swallow Jonah.’ 

“I had supposed that such a lack of 
literal belief on the part of any one was 
looked upon by seminary professors and 
their followers in the Church as heresy of 
the first water. I had supposed that the 
‘news value’ of such a story came from its 
uniqueness. That particular professor 
must be a bright-red radical, feared and 
hated by all ‘orthodox’ sisters and broth- 
ers. Even in its endless repetition from 
time to time it always seemed to me a 
jolting piece of news. What, then, was 
my surprise to discover that its news value 
came from the ignorance of newspaper 
men and the public! 

“I remember reading in one of the 
popular magazines a series of articles 
called ‘Blasting at the Rock of Ages.’ 
The author had set out to prove, with 
masterful naiveté, that the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible was a thing known only 
to the universities; that in the theological 
seminaries it was walked around with 
soft shoes and mentioned with elevated 
eyes. By quoting skilfully selected frag- 
ments from the Bible lectures of leading 
thinkers in the universities of America the 
author made out a startlingly plausible 
case for the title of his series. When one 
had read it, one felt that the Bible truly 
had been blasted into splinters; that theo- 
logical seminaries were reeking with the 
smell of the Middle Ages. I personally 
got to feeling very sorry for theological 
students, pitiable young gentlemen of deli- 
cate nerve structure who were being care- 
fully shielded from the black monster 
known as higher criticism. I began to 
think that religion, anyway, was a gigan- 
tic, superstitious fraud, unloaded on the 
poor public by theological spellbinders, 
whose ‘‘game’ was now, however, being 
thoroly exposed and dissipated under the 
brilliant sun of the modern age.” 


Like the rest of the public infected 
by such stories this reporter had de- 
veloped many mental maladjustments. 
“Of course,” he says, he found at the 
seminary not only that the higher crit- 
icism was familiar to the professors and 
students—in itself a surprise to his 
warped mind—but further that it had 
long been the actual method of study 
in vogue, the very fabric of the daily 
work, 


“Instead of being shielded from this 
beast ‘that walketh in darkness,’ we were 
made to read every radical critic we could 
lay our hands on from cover to cover. It 
didn’t fit in with my conception of ‘fear 
for one’s faith’! 

“I saw that higher criticism was not a 
madness of destruction, but a modern 
method of constructive Bible study, as 
miscroscopic in its carefulness, as fearless 
in the pursuit of truth, as the method of 





any biological laboratory in the land. I 
came to know that men had given their 
life-blood to this fight against ignorance 
and superstition—to know that they had 
proved the fallacy of ‘verbal inspiration,’ 
the fetish of a day now past—but had 
shown the Bible to be truly the Book of 
books. 

“My childish fancies were going the 
way of dreams. Here, indeed, were men 
and women who lived, sang, fought and 
danced, went to bed at night and got up 
in the morning, ate breakfast and dinner, 
argued on women’s rights—actually did 
human things like other human beings !— 
and they were in the Bible! 

“When, in the midst of this volcanic up- 
heaval of my understanding of holy writ, 
flamed forth the realization that wit and 
humor cavorted over many a sacred page, 
my last old-fogy notion played Humpty 
Dumpty. All the nice old grannies and all 
the undeviating boosters of John Calvin 
and Cotton Mather haven't been able to 
patch it up again.” 


Looking backward, the Reverend Mr. 
Shipler declares that he had been in 
the same shaky boat with many a man 
whose twisted ideas had come thro 
the kindly but somewhat inadequate 
and perverted instruction of Sunday- 
school teachers of a past day. He re- 
joices in the new seminary-light which 
came to him thus: 


“To discover that poetry ran rampant in 
the veins of the Biblical writers; that 
their Oriental souls were charged with the 
brilliant color of the East, and that the 
color poured out into their words as 
freely, resistlessly, as water plunges down 
from the mountains; to know that the 
writer of the story of creation in Genesis 
was not attempting a work of science, but 
writing a resplendent symphony on the 
theme that the universe didn’t just happen, 
but was created by an intelligent God— 
this was to get at grips with things. I 
grasped the fact that thousands upon 
thousands of exceedingly serious persons 
had failed to get the first real glimmer of 
truth from the Bible because their me- 
chanically literal and poetically barren 
minds had stood dumb before this splen- 
did imagery of the East. 

“Also there came to me the pride of a 
fellow-craftsman in high company when 
I saw that men like Paul and Mark were 
as clever reporters as any who ever 
graced a city room of the twentieth- 
century newspaper. 

“The Bible was a new book. Its pages 
burned and glowed with that human in- 
terest which is the joy of every reporter.” 


Some seminaries are dead, says this 
reporter turned theolog. “I had sup- 
posed that they were all in that class. 
But in mine I discovered that the 
grave-clothes were on another fellow, 
and was glad to shed them at my 
earliest convenience. I began to sense 
a distinction in quality between freedom 
in the press and freedom in the 
Church.” 
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The Belated Discovery 
of Emile Verhaeren. 


F Maurice Maeterlinck is Belgium’s 
greatest man of letters, Emile Ver- 
haeren is her most inspired poet. 
Henri de Regnier, the French 
writer, said of the Flemish poet, 
a Belgian, but one of ourselves.” 
Charles C. Clarke, in the Yale Review, 


“es 


declares that Verhaeren “might be 
thought the greatest living French 
poet.” Stefan Zweig, the German 


critic, whose critical study of Ver- 
haeren has just been published in Eng- 
lish by the Houghton Mifflin Company 
(reviewed in these pages December, 
112), is no less enthusiastic than the 
French critics. Verhaeren has been 
compared to our own Walt Whitman, 
but this comparison is superficial. Mr. 
Clarke describes him as a robust, direct, 
poetic De Maupassant of the Flemish 
race. 


“His light and shade are tremendous, 
his figures gigantic and gorgeous as the 
groups in Rubens’ allegories. He breathes 
health and force, is terrible rather than 
beautiful, mystic yet violent. English ver- 
sions of his poems succeed in reproducing 
his color, but they cannot give us his 
crashing music. . 

“The first collection of Verhaeren’s 
verse, ‘Les Flamands,’ is a Teniers gallery. 
It depicts the life which surrounded his 
childhood in the heart of the Antwerp 
country. He treats his scenes as the 
Flemish brushmen treated theirs, conceal- 
ing little and idealizing nothing... . 
He paints the peasant’s work, play, igno- 
rance, faith, disease, dirt—shirking noth- 
ing to show them black, rude, and bestial. 

“Later he wrote ‘Les Moines’ to study 
in the same realism the monks of past and 
present, injecting into his delineation bit- 
ter criticism of the swarming, black-robed 
people that exasperated his skeptic temper. 
And as his genius unfolds he brings more 
of his own thought to his word-paintings. 
He gave in ‘Les Campagnes Hallucinées’ 
and ‘Les’ Villes Tentaculaires’ his musings 
on topics belonging to sociology rather 
than to poetry—the desertion of the fields 
and farms, the dry rot of the villages, the 
encroachment of salt marsh upon meadow, 
the reaching out of the city, like the 
kraken, to crush all in its tentacles. He 
declaims, more than sings, the misery of 
the poor as they labor for the rich, in 
suffering and in sin, under the smoke 
cloud that overhangs the all-devouring 
city.” 


When Maurice Maeterlinck was in- 
vited, as an honor to Belgium, to be- 
come a member of the French Acad- 
emy, he suggested that this honor be 
paid to Verhaeren instead, pointing out 
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that Verhaeren’s was truly the inspired 
voice of Belgium. 


The Spirit of Belgian 
Literature. 


HE tragic ruin of Belgium has 
brought to the attention of the 


English-speaking world not only 
the work of Emile Verhaeren but that 
of other Belgian writers. We have 
known only Maeterlinck; we have per- 
haps heard of Verhaeren, Georges Eck- 
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THE GREATEST BELGIAN POET 
His boundless vitality, his sensitivity to im- 
pressions, his industry, his mastery of words, 
have made Emile Verhaeren, Joyce Kilmer in- 
forms us in the New York Times, the most 
distinguished figure in the literature of Belgium. 


houd, Lemonnier, Rodenbach, and a 
few others. But the literary studies of 
M. Eugene Gilbert, entitled “France et 
Belgique,” reveal to us an entire lit- 
erature devoted to a profound love of 
a country emphatically “regionalistic” 
—magnificently minute, we are in- 
formed. The literature of Belgium is 
saturated with local color, racy, filled 
with the smell of the soil. The Scho- 
penhauer and Nietzsche viruses, says 
M. Gilbert, have never gained a foot- 
hold among Belgian writers, and Scan- 
dinavian sociology, Italian lyricism and 
Parisian cynicism are also quite for- 
eign. Georges Virrés is presented as 
the typical Belgian novelist, whose 
work M. Gilbert characterizes as the 
“Bible of Lemburgh,” so successfully 
has Virrés felt and presented the 
soul of that city. Maurice des Ombiaux 
is an excellent painter of Wallonian 
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life, notably in “The Little White 
Queen.” There runs a vein of bitter- 
ness and pessimism throughout the 
work of these Belgian realists, who are 
often compared to Flaubert and Zola, 
altho their work presents a more sym- 
pathetic outlook. Leopold Courouble is 
a humorist who has been a keen ob- 
server of morals and manners in Brus- 
sels, and whose most successful con- 
tribution to literature is to be found 
in a volume entitled “The Kaekebroeck 
Family.” Courouble is a veritable Jan 
Steen, picturing his little corner of 
Brussels in small, crudely colored but 
intensely living pictures. Belgian lit- 
erature, writes André Beaunier in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, might have 
shown the Germans that this nation, 
which has been so tenderly attached to 
its customs and its country, so jealous 
of its originality, so happy in its inde- 
pendence and so proud of its traditions 
in every picturesque detail, would never 
allow itself to be invaded without the 
utmost resistance. “The great and ad- 
mirable dignity of the Belgian writers,” 
says Beaunier, “is that they were hon- 
estly the spokesmen of a people.” 


The Passing of Madi- 
son Cawein. 


ITH the passing of Madison 
Cawein, whose recent death 


is announced from Kentucky, 


* not only American but English litera- 


ture as well has lost one of its greatest 
poets of nature. Edmund Gosse, the 
English critic, hailed the “Kentucky 
Poems” as one of the finest portrayals 
of landscape that our letters could show. 
If Madison Cawein is finally to be 
ranked as a minor poet, it may be due 
only to his choice of subject. Edward 
J. O’Brien characterizes him in the 
Boston Transcript as the “laureate of 
Kentucky.” Toward his native state, 
says Mr. O’Brien, he occupied as defi- 
nite a relation as Whittier occupied 
toward New England or Joaquin Mil- 
ler toward California. “His imagina- 
tive spirit was akin to Keats in its 
sensuous apprehension of reality, but 
it had qualities of American homeli- 
ness which were essentially individual 
to him, and he never outgrew the fine 
adventurous self-reliance of the pioneer. 
Seen in critical perspective by the gen- 
eration which follows ours, he will 
probably be adjudged one of the fine 
interpreters of a vanishing spirit in an 
otherwise materialistic age.” The Na- 
tion recalls William Dean Howells’s es- 
timate of Cawein. “Why always nature 


Mr. Howells confesses to 


“Why not human-nature 


poems ?” 


have asked. 
poems ?” 


“But in seizing upon an objection so 
obvious that I ought to have known it 
was superficial, I had wronged a poet who 
had never done me harm in the very terms 
and conditions of ‘his being a’ poet. I 
had made his reproach what ought to have 
been his finest praise, what is always the 
praise of poetry when it is not artificial 
and formal. I ought to have said, as I 
had seen, that not one of his lovely land- 
scapes in which I could see no human 
figure but thrilled with a human presence 
penetrating to it from his most sensitive 
and subtle ‘spirit until it was all but pain- 
fully alive with memories, with regrets, 
with longings, with hopes, with all that 
from time to time mutably constitutes us 
men and women, and yet keeps us chil- 
dren.” 


“God has a few of us whom He 
whispers in the ear” might be said of 
Cawein as well as of Abt Vogler, re- 
marks Jessie B. Rittenhouse in the bul- 
letin of the Poetry Society of America. 
“He had the ecstatic sense of the 
visible world. The mystery of it, the 
marvel of it, never left him.” 


Why Harold Bell Wright 
Is So Popular. 


OR the past three or four months, 
Harold Bell Wright’s “The Eyes 
of the World” (Book Supply Co.) 

has been the best-selling novel in 
America. Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper 
attempts in The Bookman to analyze 
the secret of Harold Bell Wright’s 
triumphant success. He is more char- 
itable than that veteran bookseller 
whom he quotes, and who found no 
mystery in this success: 


“Tt is no mystery at all, just a matter 
of sheer advertizing, like selling patent 
medicines or breakfast foods! Take any 
novel, I don’t care how good or bad it is, 
and use the same methods, advertize it as 
widely and persistently, give away as 
many presentation copies in special leather 
bindings to the retail dealers, accompa- 
nied by nice little personal letters, saying 
that here is a book that you are sure will 
appeal to them and that they will be glad 
to recommend to their customers—and I 
will guarantee that you will get similar 
results.” 


Melodrama, exaggeration, sentimen- 
tality, mawkishness, emotions laid on 
thickly like jam, sentimentalized the- 
ology—these are some of the ingredi- 
ents of Harold Bell Wright’s art, ac- 
cording to Dr. Cooper. He sums up 
the Wright “conundrum” by comparing 
him to the Salvation Army: 


“His style is largely suggestive of the 
drum and the tambourine, his attitude is 
the uncompromizing attitude of the re- 
vivalist, he ruthlessly divides his sheep 
from his goats, omnipotently thrusting 
the latter into outer darkness. And be- 


PRINTED “MOVIES” 


cause so many people are still secretly 
old-fashioned in their beliefs, still look 
upon our big cities as modern Sodoms 
and Gomorrahs, they find his hectic de- 
nunciations of the sins of society as soul- 
satisfying as our puritan ancestors found 
the fire and brimstone of the Sunday ser- 
mon... . The daring abduction and brave 
rescue, the deadly struggle on the narrow 
ledge, the gun-shot from an ambush in 
the nick of time,—how many times we 
have been unsophisticated audiences at a 
‘Nickelodeon’ thrill at the silent flashing 
forth of these lurid happenings. Perhaps 
after all that is part of the secret of Mr. 


A CHILD OF THE STAGE 


This is Montague Compton Mackenzie. His 
father was a famous English comedian, his 
mother was a famous “child actress’’ some forty 
years ago. and related to the Siddons and 
Kembles. The author of ‘Sinister Street’? has 
been an actor himself, but now at the age of 


32, is one of Britain’s foremost novelists. 


Wright’s success. He writes badly, he 
is blatantly, even grotesquely, false to 
life, his technique is a thing to weep over, 
—but somehow or other he does make 
the reader see. It is a common plati- 
tude of the stage that an audience be- 
lieves the most incongruous, impossible 
things because it sees them _ happen. 
Well, that is the way with Harold Bell 
Wright’s printed motion-pictures. We sce 
them happen.” 


The Fallacy of the 
New Realism. 


N HIS masterly essay on “The New 
Novel,” in his recently published 
“Notes on Novelists” (Scribner’s), 

Henry James comes pretty close to a 
definition of the fallacy of writers like 
Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, and their 
followers of the new school of British 
realism. Their very ability in “hug- 
ging the shore of the real as it had 
not, among us, been hugged,” as Mr. 
James expresses it, is the chief factor 
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in their final failure. In 
terms: “The act of squeezing 
the utmost the plump and more 
juicy orange of a particular acquainted 
state and letting this affirmation of en- 
ergy, however directed or undirected, 
constitute for them the ‘treatment’ of a 
theme—that is what we remark them 
mainly engaged in. Nothing is 
further from our thought than to 
undervalue saturation and possession, 


Jamesian 
out to 


or less 


the fact of the particular experience, 
the state and degree of acquaintance 
incured . . . for these things represent 
on the part of the novelist, as on the 
part of any painter of things seen, felt 
or imagined, just one-half of his au- 
thority—the other half 
sented, of course, by the application he 
is inspired to make of them.” But 
when the artistic application is missing, 
as Mr. James believes it is in a book 
like “Clayhanger,” he confesses that his 
first critical comment may be something 
of this sort: “Yes, yes—but is this all? 
These are the circumstances of the in- 
terest—we see, we see: but where is the 
interest itself, where and what is its 
center, and how are we to measure it 
in relation to that?” The most monu- 
mental of Arnold Bennett’s works, de- 
clares Henry James, “is a monument 
exactly not to an idea, a pursued and 
captured meaning, or, in short, fo any- 
thing whatever, but just simply of the 
quarried and gathered material it hap- 
pens to contain, the stones and bricks 
and rubble and cement and promiscuous 
constituents of every sort that have 
been heaped in it and thanks to which 
it quite massively piles itself up.” 


being repre- 


Some of Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s Faults. 


R. JAMES is inclined to find 
M a difference in the ‘novels of 

Compton Mackenzie, a differ- 
ence in favor of his care for applica- 
tion. In the first volume of “Sinister 
Street” (“Youth’s Encounter” is its 
American title), Mr. James discovered 
a hundred subordinate purposes which 
did not gather themselves for applica- 
tion or converge to an idea. Mr. James 
anticipated in the second volume, or 
sequel (published as “Sinister Street” 
in America by the D. Appleton Co.), 
“a more squared and extended picture 
of life equally conditioned by the ex- 
tremity of youth than we shall know 
where else to look for.” It can hardly 
be said that Mr. Mackenzie has fulfilled 
the early promise Mr. James discovered 
in his work. The author confesses in an 
epilogical letter that “Sinister Street,” 
with its wealth of detail in picturing 
life at Oxford and the Bohemian under- 
world of London, is not a biography 
but “the prolog of a life.” The London 
Nation makes a criticism that might 
be one of James’s in declaring that this 
book is not a work of art but the prolog 
to art. Tho the book places Mr. Mac- 
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kenzie in the front rank of contempo- 
rary novelists, this reviewer notes: 


“In a survey of the tendencies of the 
more ambitious modern novel which the 
present reviewer wrote last July, he sug- 
gested three reasons for the failure of 
our young novelists to escape from the 
obsession of the social document, the cru- 
sade, the biological and scientific exposi- 
tion and the imaginative history into the 
objective, impersonal and universal prov- 
ince of the work of art. These reasons 
were, in the first place, autobiographical 
choice of material in which the novelist 
expressed life, not in the terms of its 
artistic valuation, but in the terms of 
himself; in the second place, the photo- 
graphic method, in which the writer at- 
tempts to reproduce the exact lineaments 
of a social picture, not by husbanding, 
measuring and correlating his resources, 
but by flinging them on to his canvas in 
an uncritical bulk; and, in the third place, 
a formlessness which uses style not as a 
precise adjustment of language to mean- 
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KNATSCHKE IN PARIS 


Because he depicted German “Kultur” in this 
fashion, Hansi aroused a storm of protest, and 
was banished from Leipsig just before the war 
broke out. 


ing, not as an integral and inevitable in- 
terpretation of the subject-matter, but 
decoratively—as a kind of frill to the 
solid cutlet of realistic presentment. Now, 
Mr. Mackenzie, tho his work has gained 
vastly in sureness, distinction and deli- 
cacy of perception, has still left these 
problems sub judice. His style does in- 
deed triumph over the immediate issue. 
But it is centripetal; it absorbs only the 
matter in hand; it works by a kind of 
relief system, passing disjointedly, like a 
commercial traveler, from ‘one territory 
to another. It does not embrace a syn- 
thesis or illustrate the significance of an 
entity ;.and tho we may accept Michael as 
an objective reality, he is still unidentified 
with the, cosmic truths and realities of 
life; he is still a projection of his crea- 
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tor’s personality; he is still a parochial 
figure, revolving within his own orbit.” 


Hansi’s Satire on Ger- 


man Culture. 

ATE MELDRAM BUSS calls 
K attention, in the new Cornhill 

Booklet, to Professor Knatschké, 
that amazing compatriot of Treitschke 
and Nietzsche, whose creator, Johann 
Jacob Waltz, better known as the Al- 
satian caricaturist “Hansi,’ narrowly 
escaped severe punishment in Leipsig 
just prior to the outbreak of the war 
for publishing his drawing of the pro- 
fessor and the latter’s views on French 
culture. “Professor Knatschké,” we are 
informed, is a near-sighted German 
pedagog’s analytical summary of the 
French people, substantiated by a two- 
days’ visit to Paris. 


“Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Siegfried Knatsch- 
ké-Koenigsberg writes of men and morals, 
of custom and tradition, of tendency and 
consummation, in deliciously naive igno- 
rance of any one of his subjects, and in 
utter disregard for the varying fillip of 
white grape and hop. To all appearances 
it is Professor Knatschké who is writing 
the book, not Hansi, and he condescends 
to publish his Germanically-tilted deduc- 
tions for the enlightenment of his broth- 
ers in Alsace who persist in preferring 
Gallic foible to Teutonic perfection. He 
wanders about Paris, finding it, in so short 
a time as it takes to walk from the Ma- 
deleine to the Porte Saint-Martin,—de- 
praved, impolite, and inefficient.” 


Hansi also includes in this volume, 
which i§ published by Floury (Paris), 
the diary of the professor’s daughter 
on a visit to Alsatian relatives. So 
biting and so biased—from the Ger- 
man point of view at least—are the 
writings and drawings of Hansi that 
these books have been characterized as 
veritable prologs of the present rupture 
between France and Germany. “Mon 
Village” is said to be even more in- 
cendiary than “Professor Knatschké.” 


The Unique Outlook 
of Thomas Hardy. 


( - iehotion a with the actual 
production of “The Dynasts” on 
the stage under the direction of 

Granville Barker is the publication of 

Thomas Hardy’s latest volume of verse, 

“Satires of Circumstance” (Macmil- 

lan). The title is typical of Hardy, 

recalling “Life’s Little Ironies” and 

“Time’s Laughingstocks” to a writer 

in the London Saturday Review. “We 

enter at once into a world where some 
small fit of passion—the misdating or 
tearing of a letter, or some silly error 
in the place or time of a tryst—deter- 
mines the tragedy or comedy of human 
lives.” We are made to contemplate, 
the same writer points out, the freaks 
of a destiny whose caprice is the re- 
sult of an immense indifference. Life 
is cruel enough, Hardy seems to say in 
his old age, without man adding in- 





AS IT STRIKES HANSI 


The sentimentalism of academic art in Ger- 


many, as the Alsatian satirist sees it, can 
best be appreciated in this touching portrayal 
of a sick puppy. 


humanity to the inhumanity of nature. 
The brief warm days of life are too 
precious to be lost. The critic of 
the Saturday Review thus interprets 
Hardy’s message in his latest poems: 


“These ‘Satires of Circumstance’ are 
filled with regret for perished associations 
and opportunities. They lasted for a 
moment; were neglected or destroyed, and 
remembered ever after with regret. ‘The 
pity. of it, Iago; the pity of it!’ threads 
these ‘Satires’ through and through. Mr. 
Hardy’s cold nescience of all that comes 
before and after the lives of his people 
only makes their moral contacts more 
warm and close. There is another conse- 
quence, too. In the presence of a power 
which looks unmoved upon succeeding 
generations, life is necessarily reduced to 
an extreme simplicity. Mr. Hardy’s tales 
are changes rung upon the themes of 
birth, marriage, death, the meeting and 
passing of lovers. Not half a dozen pages 
of this present book would remain were 
we to take out these elemental things. It 
is this more than anything else which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Hardy from his contem- 
poraries. He has stood and lived apart 
from this clever and busy age, which 
handles all things and prys into the small 
detail of life. His work is essentially un- 
dated; and in that it is unlike fhe work of 
any living author.” 


There are some awkward and un- 
musical lines in this volume, the Chi- 
cago Evening Post notes, but Hardy is 
nevertheless the wisest, most seasoned 
and tenderest poet in England. It isa 
mistake to see in him only the disillu- 
sioned critic. 


“Much, indeed, of life and illusion one 
must leave behind when entering Mr. 
Hardy’s drab portal, but once through it, 
one gains a positive sense of beauty, a 
pervading atmosphere of quiet tenderness 
and a realization of human love—deep be- 
yond sentimentality—that will more than 
solace the mind for the insubstantial bub- 
bles that Mr. Hardy so gently, yet none 
the less fatally, pricks.” 








MAGAZINE 


AX EASTMAN, author of 
“The Enjoyment of Poetry,” 
and editor of The Masses, 
has attempted a diagnosis of 
magazine art in America. 
He blames the prevailing system of 
journalism and the tremendous divi- 
dends that accrue to the stockholders in 
the modern American magazines for 
the commercialization of magazine art. 
The artist, like the editor, says Max 
Eastman, is “economically determined.” 
His diagnosis—we find it in The Masses 
—is this: “It is business art. It does 
not aim to achieve the beautiful, the 
real, the ideal, the characteristic, the 
perfect, the sublime, the ugly, the gro- 
tesque, the harmonious, the symmet- 
rical, or any other of those ends that 
various schools of art and art criticism 
have with similar merit set before them. 
It aims to achieve profits in competition. 
And any or all of those genuinely ar- 
tistic aims are subordinated to that.” 

The artistic failure of magazine art 
is all the more lamentable, the editor of 
The Masses points out, because drawing 
ought to be the most democratic of the 
fine arts. The magazines are missing 
a fine opportunity. “Drawing is des- 
tined to a high place among the arts, 
for drawings, like music, can be ade- 
quately reproduced and widely distrib- 
uted. And while this has appeared a 
detriment in the light of aristocratic 
ideals, in the light of democracy it is 
a fine virtue. The ideal of democracy 
has indeed given to many artists of our 
day a new interest in drawing. Some 
of the best painters in America would 
draw for the popular magazines if pop- 
ular magazine editors had an interest 
in true art.” 

In support of his contention, Max 
Eastman examines the prevailing fea- 
tures of popular magazine art in Amer- 
ica. The effort to please everybody a 
little and to displease none, he asserts, 
has resulted in the persistence of a 
childlike aim to be photographic. 


“Magazine art tends to be photographic. 
By which I mean that it tries to reproduce 
every portion of a figure, as seen from a 
certain point, with mechanical preciseness 
—eliminating all those lights and shadows, 
emergings and recedings, suppressions 
and distortions of external reality which 
the individual human factor puts into a 
perception. The trained magazine artist 
has carefully destroyed all his own warm 
and lovable idiosyncrasies, and turned 
himself into a reproducing machine which 
can ‘go over’ a canvas from top to bottom, 
and ‘put in’ with unerring accuracy every- 
thing that ‘ought to’ be there. He is a 
highly skilled person. He knows how to 
draw men, horses, buttons, pants, books, 
hatracks, seltzer bottles, shoes, shoe- 
strings, cats, frowns, kisses, hot-water 
bottles, anything and everything, scattered 


OUR COMMERCIALIZED ART 


ART IN AMERICA AS DIAGNOZED BY 
AN IMPATIENT EDITOR 


or combined; but how to draw a single 
human perception he has not the slightest 
idea. 

“Nor does he need one, for his accurate 
reproductions in skilful perspective give 
a certain rudimentary satisfaction to 
everybody—the satisfaction, namely, of 
saying, ‘My, ain’t that a good likeness!” 


But human vision is not photograph- 
ical. Real drawing, says Mr. Eastman, 
is a progress away from knowledge 
about things toward experience of 
things, away from abstraction toward 
concrete perception. The photograph, 
and photographic art, it appears, have 
little in common with actual human 
vision. He explains: 


“When we look at an object we allow 
our own character, our memories, predi- 
lections, interests, emotions, ideas, to de- 
termine what we shall see and how we 
shall see it. We do something. We go 
out and seize the salient details of the 
object, and we over-emphasize, and per- 
fect, and condense, and alter, and mutilate, 
and idealize—in short, we perform the 
creative act of perception. And when 
artists draw creatively, when they draw 
with individuality, as we say, and with 
freedom, they are simply coming nearer 
to that natural act of ours. They are 
coming nearer to real experience. 

“Great artists have always drawn in this 
way. There is nothing modern that de- 
parts more freely from what we know 
the human proportions to be than the 
drawings of Michael Angelo. There is 
nothing less like a photograph than the 
sketches of Leonardo.” 


Obvious and conventional emotions 
of average and conventional folk (“with 
coins in their pockets”), these are the 
only feelings ever expressed in our 
more popular magazine drawings, de- 
clares Max Eastman. And he enumer- 
ates the few typical changes that are 
rung on the threadbare themes: 


“Wistfulness in a pretty girl—indicated 
by arching her eyebrows clear up into 
her hair. 

“Adventurous altho stylish athleticism 
in a young man—indicated in the jaw and 
pants. 

“Romance in the meeting of the two— 
indicated by his gazing upon the earth, 
she upon infinity. 

“Pathos of old age—indicated with 
bending knees or a market basket. 

“Sweet and divine innocence of chil- 
dren—usually indicated in the stockings. 

“These are the principal sentiments ap- 
pealed to. And I would not suggest that 
these sentiments are of any less intrinsic 
worth than others, only why ding-dong 
upon them perpetually, page after page, 
and month after month—except because 
they are the obvious and rudimentary sen- 
timents which everybody feels, and all 
feel in substantially the same way, and 
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all like to see expressed? Whereas, if 
you delve down into those passions which 
are deep and elemental, you find thou- 
sands who will resent your manner of ex- 
pressing them; and if you drift out into 
those veins of feeling which are high- 
wrought, and subtle, and not to be named 
with names, you will find that people dif- 
fer so much in these feelings that one 
will be attuned to one picture and another 
to another, and there is danger of losing 
the old constituency while you are at- 
tracting the new. And thus it is more 
profitable to hammer away upon the tonic 
chord of ordinary humane feeling, where 
we are all alike, and will go patiently out 
and pay down our fifteen cents for the 
same old song.” 


But if the magazine art of the pres- 
ent has sunk into the depths of com- 
mercialism, the art of the future—and 
the future never surrenders interest for 
the editor of The Masses—will possess 
all those admirable qualities that are 
missing in the magazines of to-day. 
And to bring about this ideal state, 


editors no less than artists must 
change their point of view. Editors 
will live “the experimental life.” 
“Fear and a failure of the spirit 


of adventure are the death of art. 
Recklessness is its life.” Editorial art 
is to arise and cast out the spirit of 
commercial timidity. The spirit of free 
and genuine sport is to prevail in edi- 
torial sancta. The revolutionary editor 
concludes: 


“It is our part, however, to point out 
that not the painting of any particular 
truths will distinguish the art of the fu- 
ture, but the freedom to paint them all— 
a freedom which carries untold possibil- 
ities and untold dangers. If the new love 
of this freedom has arisen in artists who 
are big enough to stand it, then we are 
on the verge of a great era in popular art. 
But if these artists prove only little ban- 
tams, who have their heads turned the 
first time they find out they can crow—it 
is vain to hope for anything but a new 
series of monomanias. The fetters are 
removed—the wings are free—there is 
room for untrammeled and_ universal 
genius. But self-infatuation, attitudiniz- 
ing, artificiality of technique, erotic at- 
tachment to a queer subject matter, these 
internal fetters are as quick and sure 
death to liberty as academic custom or 
ancestor worship. 

“If intelligence is given its sovereignty, 
and if men of universality arise, the twen- 
tieth century will see an age of art and 
poetry surpassing that of Elizabeth, be- 
cause to the splendid paganism and great 
gusto of the free in those days will be 
added the ideals and the achievements of 
science and democracy. But if intelli- 
gence is renounced for temperament, if 
Art and not Life becomes the center of 
interest, if men prove too little for the 
adventure—then debauchment and demen- 
tia praecox are the harvest, and the hope 
is postponed.” 





UTURISM is not a thing of 

the past. The Great War has 

given Marinetti and his fol- 

lowers .an opportunity for re- 

newed activity and more man- 
ifestoes. They lost no time in violating 
Italian neutrality by declaring them- 
selves uncompromizingly against Ger- 
many. A manifesto entitled “Jl vestito 
antineutrale”’ was issued from their 
headquarters in the Corso Venezia in 
Milan shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities. Marinetti, Boccioni, Carra, 
Russolo and Piatta were jailed for this 
audacity; but from the prison they is- 
sued a “futurist synthesis of the war” 
in which Servia, Belgium, France, Rus- 
sia, England, Montenegro, Japan and 
Italy were diagrammatically declared 
to be “eight poets against their pedantic 
critics”—the latter being Germany and 
Austria. “Old cathedrals do not in- 
terest us,’ these futurists shouted in 
type, “but we deny to medieval, pla- 
giaristic, stupid Germany—lacking cre- 
ative genius—the futuristic right to de- 
stroy works of art. The right belongs 
solely to the Italian creative genius, 
capable of creating a new and greater 
beauty on the ruins of antique beauty.” 
This “new and greater” beauty with 
which the futurists are ready to build 
new cities on the ruins of -those de- 
stroyed by the war is well illustrated 
in the manifesto on futurist architec- 
ture by Antonio Sant’ Elia. Signor 
Sant’ Elia is prepared to design whole 
futurist cities. His preliminary de- 
signs are strangely American in spirit, 
altho he disclaims and combats “all the 
pseudo-architecture of the advance- 
guard Austrian, Hungarian, German, 
and American.” He is equally opposed 
to all classical architecture; the recon- 
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THE FUTURIST CITY 


There is something essentially American in the architecture of Sant’ Elia. 
buildings of the future not only scraping the sky but piercing the earth. 


He depicts the 
Featured in this design 


are external elevators, galleries, covered passageways, and roadways in three levels, one for cars, 


one for automobiles, one for pedestrians. 
vision. 


struction and the reproduction of the 
palaces of antiquity; to perpendicular 
and horizontal lines, cubic and pyra- 
midic forms, because they are static in- 
stead of dynamic; and to the use of 


WAR IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS 


This “synthesis of the war’? was concocted by Martinetti and his fellow futurists in a Milan 
All the virtues of humanity are attributed to the allies and all the vices to Germany and 
Austria. War is proclaimed to be the only hygiene in the world. 


jail. 


Americans will be able to read. 


It is written in Italian that most 


A wireless telegraph station is another essential pro- 


massive, voluminous, durable, anti- 
quated, or costly materials of con- 
struction. He insists upon the aboli- 
tion of the decorative in architecture. 
Buildings of cement, of glass, of steel, 
without pictorial or sculptural decora- 
tion, rich only in the beauty that grows 
out of their own lines and their own 
mass, “extraordinarily brutal in their 
mechanical simplicity, higher and broad- 
er than is necessary and not in con- 
formance with municipal laws, they 
ought to soar toward the sky out of a 
tumultuous abyss.” The street itself is 
to sink into the depths of the earth by 
several planes in order to accommo- 
date metropolitan traffic, and connected 
by “very swiftly-moving escalators.” 
To the reader of Jules Verne and 
some of the earlier romances of Mr. 
Herbert George Wells, it is a difficult 
task to consider Signor Sant’ Elia’s fu- 
turistic architecture very seriously, but 
it is impossible not to admire his imag- 
ination. He is sanguine enough to 
present a drawing in detail for a pro- 
posed aeroplane and railway station. 
He reveals an amazing—and perhaps 
peculiarly Italian—admiration for ele- 
vators. Elevators, he claims, ought not 















to be relegated “like solitary worms” 
to the enclosures of stairways. Stairs 
having become useless, the elevators 
ought to be placed boldly, like huge 
serpents of iron and glass, along the 
facade. The futurist building should 
resemble some gigantic machine, dy- 
namic in all its elements. As opposed 
to the architecture of the past, Signor 
Sant’ Elia boldly proclaims the elements 
of the futuristic architecture in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


“That futurist architecture is the archi- 
tecture of calculus, of bold temerity and 
of simplicity—the architecture of rein- 
forced concrete, of steel, of glass, of pre- 
pared board, of textile, and of materials 
substituted for wood, stone, and plaster, 
will permit us to obtain the maximum of 
lightness and elasticity; 

“That futurist architecture is not there- 
by an arid combination of practicality and 
wtility but remains art, synthetic and ex- 
pressive; 

“That oblique and elliptical lines are 
dynamic, and by their inherent nature have 
an emotive power a thousand times su- 
perior to those of the perpendicular and 
horizontal ... ; 

“That decoration, as something super- 
imposed on architecture, is an absurdity, 
and that only upon the use and original 
disposition of the elementary materials, 
either as they are or violently colored de- 
pends the decorative value of futurist ar- 
chitecture ; 

“That, as the ancients drew the inspira- 
tion for their art from nature, we—ma- 


T HAS been inevitable, of course, 
that there should come a reaction 
against the over-appreciation of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Such a 
reaction is almost necessary to 
clarify and humanize our admiration 
for every great artist. In his recent 
volume, “Impressions and Comments” 
(Houghton Mifflin), Havelock Ellis 
frankly declared that Stevenson seems 
to him to be “the hollow image of a 
great writer” and a baneful influence 
upon his numerous successors. And 
now the chief exponent of what we may 
term the Gissing “tradition,” Frank 
Swinnerton, has devoted no less than 
two hundred pages, in his critical study 
“R. L. Stevenson” (to be published in 
this country next month by Mitehell 
Kennerley) to a persistent and consci- 
entious depreciation of the work of 
Stevenson. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s book is an open 
and frank attack on the whole amiable 
Stevensonian tradition. He discerns in 
Stevenson always the artist engaged in 
tricking out the obvious in bits of pur- 
ple. According to Swinnerton, he was 


usually insincere and always superficial. 
Mr. Swinnerton does not hesitate even 





STEVENSON INDICTED 





terially and spir- 
itually artificial— 
ought to find our 
inspiration in the 
novel mechanical 
world we _ have 
created, of which 
architecture ought 
to be the finest ex- 
pression, the most 
complete synthesis, 


the most effica- 
cious artistic inte- 
gration. 


“ Architecture 
ought to mean the 
ability to harmon- 
ize man with his 
environment, free- 
ly and boldly, and 
thus rendering the 
world of things a 





direct projection 
of the world of 
spirit. 


“From the archi- 
tecture thus con- 
ceived, plastic and 
linear habits can- 
not be born, be-. 
cause the funda- 
mental character 
of futurist archi- 
tecture will be 
its caducity and 














transitory charac- 
ter. Houses will 
last only during 
our own lives.” 










WAS ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON A SECOND-RATE 


LITERARY ARTIST ? 


to accuse Stevenson of practically kill- 
ing romance as a true art of fiction. As 
the leading admirer of the over-neg- 
lected George Gissing, Mr. Swinnerton 
emphasizes the importance of the ideas 
contained in a work of fiction as op- 
posed to the manner of expressing these 
ideas. The ultimate and authentic aim 
of the artist should be to express ideas. 
Stevenson, we are told, toyed with fic- 
tion—he was lacking in any great ideas. 


“We find that Stevenson, reviving the 
never-very-prosperous romance of Eng- 
land, created a school which has brought 
romance to be the sweepings of an old 
costume chest. I am afraid we must ad- 
mit that Stevenson has become admittedly 
a writer of the second class, because his 
ideals have been superseded by other ideals 
and shown to be the ideals of a day, a 
season, and not the ideals of an age... . 
We may question whether Stevenson did 
not make the novel a toy when George 
Eliot had finished making it a treatise. .. . 

“It is no longer possible for a serious 
critic to place him among the great 
writers because in no department of let- 
ters—except in the boy’s book and the 
short story—has he written work of first- 
class importance. His plays, his poems, 
his essays, his romances—all are seen 





AN AEROPLANE STATION 


The futurists believe this aeroplane and railroad station to be strikingly 
unique, but to New Yorkers it seems slightly reminiscent of certain aspects 
of the Pennsylvania and Grand Central terminals. 


nowadays to be consumptive. What re- 
mains to us, apart from a fragment, a 
handful of tales, and two boy’s books .. . 
is a series of fine scenes—what I have 
called ‘plums’—and the charm of Steven- 
son’s personality.” 


It is to be doubted, however, whether 
Swinnerton is justified in attributing 
what he deems Stevenson’s literary 
failure to poor health. Tuberculosis, 
it is claimed, was the malign influence 
int his work. It made him timid and 
over-cautious. “He was obliged to take 
care of himself, to be home at night, to 
allow himself to be looked after. Was 
not that the greatest misfortune that 
could have befallen him? Is the work 
that is produced by nervous reaction 
from prudence ever likely to enjoy an 
air of real vitality? In the versatility 
of Stevenson we may observe his rest- 
lessness, the nervous fluttering of the 
mind which has no physical health to 
nourish it.” 

If Swinnerton’s criticism seems to be 
too astringent, one reason for it may 
doubtless be found in the idolatrous at- 
titude that has been too common among 
many of Stevenson’s admirers and that 
has perhaps been overcultivated in 
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many of our American universities. 
Even granting that the author of 
“Treasure Island” was “the most cap- 
tivating personality in modern letters,” 
Swinnerton’s judgment, as T. P.’s 
Weekly notes, “may be nearer the 
mark than we now care to imagine.” 
In the final estimate of Stevenson’s 
art, however, we should never forget 
his essays, as Henry James is careful 
to emphasize in his “Notes on Novel- 
ists’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons). His 
abiding charm, says Henry James, de- 
pends only partially upon his fiction: 


“The finest papers in ‘Across the Plains,’ 
in ‘Memories and Portraits,’ in ‘Virgini- 
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bus Puerisque, stout of substance and 
supremely silver of speech, have both a 
nobleness and a nearness that place them, 
for perfection and roundness, above his 
fictions, and that also may well remind a 
vulgarized generation of what, even un- 
der its nose, English prose can be. But it 
is bound up with his name, for our won- 
der and reflection, that he is something 
other than the author of this or that par- 
ticular beautiful thing, or of all such 
things together. It has been his fortune 
(whether or no the greatest that can be- 
fall a man of letters) to have had to con- 
sent to become, by a process not purely 
mystic and not wholly untraceable—what 
shall we call it?—a Figure. Tracing is 
needless now, for the personality has acted 
and the incarnation is full. There he is— 





WHY WE FAIL TO APPRECIATE 


S A lack of appreciation of great 
art and literature common in 
America because of our practical 
ideals and love of efficiency? Pro- 
fessor George Edward Woodberry 

in two admirable essays on criticism, 
“Two Phases of Criticism,” published 
by the Woodberry Society, indicates 
such a lack. As he expresses it, we 
fail to “re-create the work of art,” by 
failing to appropriate all art as mate- 
rial for that “artist-life which goes on 
in our own minds and souls in the ex- 
ercize of our own powers in their limi- 
tations.” The intricate problem of ap- 
preciation he explains as follows: 


“In so far as a work of art is a thing 
of nature, it can be expressed materially 
with the more adequacy; in so far as it is 
a thing of the spirit, of personality, it is 
less subject to complete and certain ex- 
pression; and in all art there are these 
two elements. In that process of recre- 
ating the image... the mind’s fortune 
with those two elements is unequal; so 
far as the material part is concerned, nor- 
mal eyes will see the same thing, normal 
intelligence will grasp the same thing, in 
figure, action, and event; but when it is a 
question of realizing the spirit, differences 
begin to emerge and multiply. Rifts of 
temperament and varieties of experience 
between artist and spectator make chasms 
of misunderstanding and misappreciation. 
How diverse are the representations in the 
mind finally, as revealed in our tastes and 
judgments! The same image, mirrored in 
individuals, becomes radically different in 
opposed minds, and each is apt to believe 
that his own is the true and only one. It 
is a commonplace that every reader thinks 
that he is Hamlet.” 


Now it is precisely because of this 
paradox, because of the fact that we 
must bring to the great picture or the 
great book our own personality, be- 
cause we must originate something new, 
living and our own, that the practical 





AND LITERATURE 


man really excludes himself from the 
field of beauty. Professor Woodberry 
admits that the appreciation of certain 
arts depends upon a special training of 
the eye and some technical knowledge. 
But this is not the greatest drawback 
to appreciation: 


“The way ... is most commonly blocked 
by certain inhibitions which are so lodged 
in the mind by education and opinion that 
they effectively paralyze an effort at re- 
creation. I remember once, years ago... 
meeting on a western train out of Buffalo 
a clergyman who kindly engaged me in 
conversation; and I, being but a boy, re- 
paid his interest by flooding him with my 
enthusiasms for George Eliot and Scott, 
who happened to be then my ascendant 
stars. I recall well his final reply: ‘Young 
man,’ he said, ‘I never read anything that 
isn’t true.’ What an inhibition that was, 
in his literary and artistic career! I have 
since wondered if he found much to read. 
Ideal truth, as you perceive, had never 
dawned upon his mind—and that is the 
finer and happier part of truth. The prej- 
udice of the early New England church 
against the theater is a curious instance of 
an inhibition that rendered nugatory a 
great historic branch of art, the drama. 

“'..1 have friends who object to war as 
a theme of verse, and the praise of wine 
by the poets is anathema in many quar- 
ters. These are all examples of moral in- 
hibitions bred in the community and op- 
erating against great divisions of litera- 
tare. ....° 


Each of us has the artist-soul, asserts 
Professor Woodberry, and, if we enter 
truly into the world of art, it is not 
merely as spectators but as participants, 
as ourselves the artist. “To lead the 
artist-life is not to look at pictures and 
read books; it is to discover the facul- 
ties of the soul, that slept unknown and 
unused, and to apply them in realizing 
the depth and tenderness, the eloquence, 
the hope and joy, of the life that is 
within. It is by this that the life of art 





he has passed ineffaceably into happy leg- 
end. 
“The case of the Figure is of the 
rarest and the honor surely of the great- 
est. In all our literature we can count 
them, sometimes with the work and some- 
times without. The work has often been 
great and yet the Figure nil. Johnson was 
one, and Goldsmith and Byron; and the 
two former moreover not in any degree, 
like Stevenson, in virtue of the element 
of grace. Was it this element that fixed 
the claim even for Byron? It seems 
doubtful; and the list at all events as we 
approach our own day shortens and stops. 
Stevenson has it at present—may we not 
say ?—pretty well to himself, and it is not 
one of the scrolls in which he least will 
live.” 


GREAT ART 


differs from the life of science; its end 
is not to know but to be.” This truth 
has evidently not been fully realized by 
cultivated Americans even yet, if Pro- 
fessor Woodberry is right in his con- 
clusion: 


“It is true that human life is an animal 
existence, and the sphere of the useful is 
primary in it; the necessity for earning 
one’s food, building one’s lodging, caring 
for one’s offspring, governs our days and 
years; but if I am in favor of social bet- 
terment and a more just economic order 
in the state to lessen the burden to com- 
mon life and free it from an animal en- 
slavement, it is not that I am thinking so 
much of what is called the welfare of the 
masses, in the sense of comfort. It is be- 
cause I desire for them the leisure which 
would leave their souls room to grow. I 
should be sorry to see material comfort, 
which is an animal good, become the ideal 
of the state, as now seems the tendency. 
We are all proud of America, and look 
on our farms and workshops, the abun- 
dance of work, the harvest of universal 
gain dispersed through multitudes re- 
claimed from centuries of poverty,—we 
see and proclaim the greatness of the 
good; but I am ill-content with the spirit- 
ual harvest, with the absence of that which 
has been the glory of great nations in art 
and letters, with the indifference to that 
principle of human brotherhood in devo- 
tion to which our fathers found greatness 
and which is most luminous in art and 
letters; our enormous success in the eco- 
nomicai and mechanical sphere leaves me 
unreconciled to our failure to enter the 
artistic sphere as a nation. 

“There is always, however, as you know, 
a remnant. It is true that the conditions 
of our time almost enforce upon our citi- 
zens, especially as they grow old and be- 
come absorbed in the work of the world, 
so abundant and compelling here,—it is 
true that these conditions almost enforce 
a narrowly practical life. But there is 
one period of life when this pressure is 
less felt, and when ‘nature herself seems 
to open the gateways for this artist-life 
that I have been speaking of: it is youth.” 
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NY ONE who does us the honor 
to follow this department 
month by month may have 
been struck by the fact that 
most of the poems that we se- 

lect for reprinting are from the less 
conspicuous periodicals. The names of 
the Forum, the Masses, the Bellman, 
the Mirror, Poetry, the Nautilus—to 
name a few—seem to recur more often 
than Harper’s Monthly, Scribner’s, the 
Century, Everybody's, McClure’s and 
the Atlantic Monthly. This is not, of 
course, by design nor yet by accident. 
We see the poetry of all these maga- 
zines, and not once in a year, per- 
haps, are we refused the permission to 
reprint anything that we select for that 
purpose. What the fact seems to im- 
ply is either that the poets do not send 
their white-hot poems to the big maga- 
zines or that the editors do not want 
that kind but prefer those of a con- 
ventional type that conform to the 
more traditional “literary” standards. 
We are not looking for any particular 
brand of poetry. We are not faddists. 
The old-style poems look just as good 
to us as those written in vers libre. 
We are not searching for curios or 
freaks. What we try to find in a 
poem is not novelty of form or even 
novelty of theme, but beauty, vitality, 
power, sincerity and carrying power, 
and it seems that we find the poems 
containing these qualities more often 
in the minor than in the major pe- 
riodicals, and not infrequently in the 
dailies. The very essence of good 
poetry is spiritual freedom, and per- 
haps our bards feel less at liberty in 
writing for a periodical with many tra- 
ditions and that represents a large 
vested interest. 

The name of Amy Lowell is a com- 
paratively new one in the list of Amer- 
ican poets, but it is already one that 
excites interest. She is distinctly mod- 
ern, not to say ultra-modern, and, tho 
a New England writer—her brother is 
president of Harvard—she trains with 
the Imagists and vers libre poets rather 
than with those who follow the New 
England school of the past. In her 
volume of poems recently published— 
“Sword-Blades and Poppy Seed,” Mac- 
millan—we find much that is dramatic 
and of interest in other ways, but not 
much that is nourishing to the soul or 
evocative of the sense of beauty. The 
following is one, of her best. 


THE COAL PICKER. 
By Amy LoweLL. 


E perches in the slime, inert, 
Bedaubed with iridescent dirt. 
The oil upon the puddles dries 
To colors like a peacock’s eyes, 
And half-submerged tomato-cans 
Shine scaly, as leviathans 
Oosily crawling through the mud. 





WHAT THE POETS ARE SAYING 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


The ground is here and there bestud 
With lumps of only part-burned coal. 
His duty is to glean the whole, 

To pick them from the filth, each one, 
To hoard them for the hidden sun 
Which glows within each fiery core 
And waits to be made free once more. 
Their sharp and glistening edges cut 
His stiffened fingers. Through the smut 
Gleam red the wounds which will not shut. 
Wet through and shivering, he kneels 
And digs the slippery coals—like eels 
They slide about. His force all spent 
He counts his small accomplishment : 

A half-a-dozen clinker-coals 

Which still have fire in their souls. 
Fire! And in his thought there burns 
The topaz fire of votive urns. 

He sees it fling from hill to hill, 

And, still consumed, is burning still. 
Higher and higher leaps the flame, 
The smoke an evershifting frame. 

He sees a Spanish Castle old, 

With silver steps and paths of gold. 
From myrtle-bowers comes the plash 
Of fountains, and the emerald flash 
Of parrots in the orange trees, 

Whose blossoms pasture humming bees. 
He knows he feeds the urns whose smoke 
Bears visions, that his master stroke 
Is out of dirt and misery 

To light the fire of poesy. 

He sees the glory, yet he knows 

That others cannot see his shows. 

To them his smoke is sightless, black, 
His votive vessels but a pack 

Of old discarded shards, his fire 

A peddler’s; still to him the pyre 

Is incensed, an enduring goal! 

He sighs and grubs another coal. 


A new volume of poems appears from 
Clinton Scoilard (“Poems,”’ Houghton 
Mifflin Company) and, like all his work, 
it is filled with pleasing melody and 
pleasant fancies. Mr. Scollard never 
surprises or dazzles us, but neither does 
he ever, or at least very often, disap- 
point us. There are no brass instru- 
ments in his poetic orchestra and no 
organ tones. But his reed instruments 
and his violins are very tuneful and he 
knows how to play them. 


IF ONLY THE DREAMS ABIDE. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


F THE things of earth must pass 

| Like the dews upon the grass, 
Like the mists that break and run 
At the forward sweep of the sun, 

I shall be satisfied 

If only the dreams abide. 


Nay, I would not be shorn 

Of gold from the mines of morn! 

I would not be bereft 

Of the last blue flower in the cleft,— 
Of the haze that haunts the hills, 
Or the moon that the midnight fills! 
Still would I know the grace 

Upon love’s uplifted face, 

And the slow, sweet joy-dawn there 
Under the dusk of her hair. 


I pray thee, spare me, Fate, 
The woeful, wearying weight 


Of a heart that feels no pain 

At the sob of the autumn rain, 
And takes no breath of glee 

From the organ-surge of the sea,— 
Of a mind where memory broods 
Over songless solitudes ! 

I shall be satisfied 

If only the dreams abide. 


A pleasant and well wrought little 
poem of domesticity is this from Scrib- 
ner's: 

THE NEST. 


By FiLorence Earte Coates. 


LAD is the grove with light, 
(5 And the glen is song-caressed, 
But longing comes ere night 
For the one, dear nest! 


Far fields may seem more fair, 
And distant hills more blue,— 

Still claims that nest my care 
In the dawn—in the dew; 


For tho the wild may woo 
My wing to many a quest, 
Sweet in the dawn and the dew 
Are home and rest! 


“There are gains for all our losses.” 
The death of Madison Cawein is a dis- 
tinct loss to America—he was still in 
the forties—but a death that inspires 
such a beautiful elegy as the following, 
published in the (Louisville Evening 
Post, cannot be vielwed as a total loss: 


MADISON CAWEIN. 


By MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 


HE wind makes moan, the water run- 
neth chill; 


I hear the nymphs go crying through 

the brake; 
And roaming mournfully from hill to hill 
The maenads all are silent for his sake! 


He loved thy pipe, O wreathed and piping 
Pan! 
So play’st thou sadly, lone within thine 
hollow ; 
He was thy blood, if ever mortal man, 
Therefore thou weepest—even thou, 
Apollo! 


But O, the grieving of the Little Things, 
Above the pipe and lyre, throughout the 
woods! 
The beating of a thousand airy wings, 
The cry of all the fragile multitudes! 


The moth flits desolate, the tree-toad calls, 
Telling the sorrow of the elf and fay; 

The cricket, little harper of the walls, 
Puts up his harp—hath quite forgot to 


play! 


And risen on these winter paths anew, 
The wilding blossoms make a tender 
sound ; 
The purple weed, the morning-glory blue, 
And all the timid darlings of the ground! 


Here, here the pain is sharpest! For he 
walked 
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As one of these—and they knew naught 
of fear, 

But told him daily happenings and talked 
Their lovely secrets in his listening ear! 


Yet we do bid them grieve, and tell their 


_ grief; 
Else were they thankless, else were all 
untrue ; 
O wind and stream, O bee and bird and 
leaf, 


Mourn for your poet, with a long adieu! 


Louis Untermyer is himself a very 
militant sort of poet, but it is evident 
from his poem in the Masses that his 
militant Muse does not view with 
equanimity the blowing of men to bits 
with shrapnel or the laying waste of a 
peaceful countryside. 


TO A WAR POET. 


By Louis UNTERMYER. 


OU sang the battle— 
Y Boldly you called for the muskets to 
rattle, 

You, in your slippered ease. 
And bade the bugles lift to the breeze. 
Glory you sang—from your couch— 
With a weak and sagging pouch 
You uttered your militant prattle— 
You sang the battle! 


What was your singing for, 

With its two-penny craving for gore; 
With its blatant and shoddy glamor 
False to the core? 

Evil enough is the poisonous clamor— 
Why should you yammer 

Of war? 


Safe in your club or your den 

You watch them go past you again; 

Other than when you first sung them, 

(Thankful that you’re not among them) 

Soldiers no longer, but men. 

Men—and young boys—who were hot with 
the breath 

Of your ardor and noisy ferment— 

Look at them now; they are broken and 
spent. ... P 

Are you not glad that your doggerel sent 

Hundreds of these to their death? 


Go now—stop clearing your throat; 

Drop those fat hands that smote 

Your twanging and trumpery lute. 

Go now—and learn from that battered re- 
cruit 

Of his jubilant sixty days! 

Of the horror that crowded the dawn; 

Of a fragrant and peace-breathing lawn 

Turned to a roaring blaze; 

Of frantic drums that blustered and beat 

A nightmare retreat; 

Of the sickness, the death-dealing stenches ; 

Of the blundering fight through the sleet 

Waist-high in the water-filled trenches. 

Of women ravished in a gust 

Of horrible, hasty lust; 

And children conceived with the crippling 
weight 

Of frenzied and cancerous hate... . 

The dusk settling down like a blight, 

Screening unnamable hordes; 

Searchlights stabbing the night 

With blinding and bodiless swords; 

Of a sudden welter of cries 

And death dropping down from 
skies. ... 

What was your singing for? 


the 
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This music that dared to enamor 

The crowd with the clamor 

It could not ignore. . . 

Go—with your falsetto roar; 

Go—with your ready-made glamor. 

Why should you stay here to gurgle and 
stammer 2 

Of war? 


Here is another poem on war that 
strikes a different note. We find it in 
the N. Y. Times: 


THE SOLILOQUY OF AN OLD 
SOLDIER. 


By O. C. A. CHILp. 


OU need not watch for silver in your 
Y hair, 
Or try to smooth the wrinkles from 
your eyes, 
Or wonder if you're getting quite too 
spare, 
Or if your mount can bear a man your 
size. 


You'll never come to shirk the fastest 
flight, 
To query if she really cares to dance, 
To find your eye less keen upon the sight, 
Or lose your tennis wrist or golfing 
stance. 


For you the music ceased on highest 
note— 
Your charge had won, you'd scattered 
them like sand, 
And then a little whisper in your throat, 
And you asleep, your cheek upon your 
hand. 


Thrice happy fate, you met it in full cry, 
Young, eager, loved, your glittering 
world all joy— 
You ebbed not out, you died when tide 
was high, 
An old campaigner envies you, my boy! 


We do not know whether the follow- 
ing poem has been published in any of 
the magazines. It came to us from 
the author printed on a card as a 
friendly token of the holiday season. 
It is in Mrs. Wilcox’s best vein: 


INTERLUDE. 


By Etta WHEELER WILCox. 


HE days grow shorter, the nights 
grow longer, 


The headstones thicken along the 
way; 

And life grows sadder, but love grows 
stronger, 

For those who walk with us day by day. 


The tear comes quicker, the laugh comes 
slower, 
The courage is lesser to do and dare; 
And the tide of joy in the heart falls 
lower, 
And seldom covers the reefs of care. 


But all true things in the world seem 


truer, 
And the better things of earth seem 

best, 
And friends are dearer as friends are 

fewer, 


And love is all as our sun dips west. 












Then let us clasp hands as we walk to- 
gether, 
And let us speak softly in love’s sweet 
tone; 
For no man knows on the morrow whether 
We two pass on—or but one alone! 





What surprises us in the “Pagan 
Poems,” by Franklin Henry Giddings 
(Macmillan), is not the fact that an 
eminent professor of sociology should 
take to the writing of verse, but that 
he should, when first appearing before 
the public in the guise of poet, display 
so many signs of having written a great 
deal of poetry. He exhibits a skill and 
freedom that can have come only from 
many an hour spent on the Parnassian 
Heights. 

SEA! O SEA! 


By FranKLin Henry GIDDINGs. 


EA! O SEA! 
Heaving, restlessly, 


Never at rest! 
Hurling thy strength on the shingles 
And sands of the Shore! 
Whipping the clouds with spume! 
Stinging with spray 
The Face of Space! 
Sea! O Sea! 


Life! O Life! 
Gull on the breast of the Sea! 
Seeking, tirelessly! 
Building thy nest on rocks sublime 
Of the Coasts of Time! 
Braving storm for thy young! 
Searching the sky 
By light and night! 
Life! O Life! 


Peace! O Peace! 
Sweet in Life’s Heart 
Brooding, endlessly! 
Calling thy strength from shoreless deeps 
Of Eternity! 
Laying Hate’s wild hurricane! 
Staying with calm 
The scath of wrath! 


Peace! O Peace! 
Rest! O Rest! 
Never! So long as the Sea 


Heaves restlessly! 
Never! So long as Life 

Yet tirelessly 
Braves storm and night! 

Never! So long as Peace 

Of Eternity 
3roods sweet in Life’s Heart! 
But when these cease to be, 

Rest! O Rest! 

Death shall bring thee! 

In the Springfield Republican, which 
prints many poems evidently by tyros, 
appears every once in a while one that 
arrests attention by felicity of phrase 
or sentiment. The following is felici- 
tous in both respects. 


THE WORLD GOES BY. 
3y ARTHUR GOODENOUGH. 


UN-RISE and moon-rise, 
S And lure of earth and sky; 
Sun-rise and moon-rise 

And echoes that reply; 
With hours between to sigh in, 
To laugh in and to cry in— 
To dream in—and to die in 
And so the world goes by!. 
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Sun-set and moon-set 
And bird and butterfly; 
Sun-set and moortset 
And shadows dim which lie; 
And happy days and drear days, 
And bitter days and dear days, 
And cloudy days and clear days— 
And so the world goes by! 


Sun-shine and star shine 

And hopes unborn that cry: 
Sun-shine and star shine, 

And dreams that will not die, 


SHELBYVILLE AND THE EUROPEAN WAR 


With flight of rook and swallow, 
And songs we fain would follow 
Loud-flung from hill and hollow— 


And so the world goes by! 


Day-light and gray-light, 
And wonder in the sky; 

Day-light and gray-light, 
And wings wherewith to fly; 

And loss and death to grieve us 

And frowning Fates to weave us 

A shroud when breath shall leave us,— 
And so the world goes by! 


Oak-leaf and ivy-leaf, 
And laurel leaf and all; 

And hero wreath and angel wreath 
And something waxing small, 

And base thoughts and holy thoughts 
And silence—after all! 


Green leaf and red leaf, 
And rain-bow banded sky; 
Spring home leaf and autumn leaf 
And flowers that droop and die; 
And birthday and bridal days 
And none to tell us why! 


WHY SHELBYVILLE JOINED THE ALLIES— 


A STORY 


Shelbyville is somewhere down South—it doesn’t matter just where. It is the place 
where Judge Musgrove was living when he decided to mix up in the European war. He 
doesn’t live there now, but his memory will long be cherished. Just why and wherefore is 
told by Charles McDonald Puckette, skilfully and amusingly, yet tenderly withal, in the 


Saturday Magazine of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


HELBYVILLE unanimously elected 

Judge Musgrove, Colonel Ledbetter, 

and the Squire to be the Town Board 
of Strategy and Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War, with offices under the 
sourball tree on the Court-house Square. 
It will introduce you sufficiently to Shel- 
byville to say that to the Judge, the 
Colonel, and the Squire all military his- 
tory, strategy, and tactics were not older 
nor younger by one day, nor greater in 
scope, than that part embraced in the four 
years’ campaigns of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia under one Robert E. Lee, a 
man highly spoken of in Shelbyville. 
Likewise, the years had stripped husk of 
historical fiction from the kernel of fact 
until it had been established in Shelby- 
ville that of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia Judge Musgrove solus was the 
center, while the Colonel, unaided, held 
the left wing, and the Squire, regiments, 
squadrons, and batteries in himself, had 
compassed the right. So Shelbyville, as 
one with a military past, was interested 
in the present war. 

Intelligence of hostilities was fetched to 
headquarters by the Judge’s boy, Rabbit. 
By reason of common ancestry Rabbit 
bore a faithful, if helpless, resemblance to 
a Turco trooper. Rabbit was dispatched 
each morning to the station to wait for 
and grab the Judge’s city newspaper, 
thrown from “the vestibule” as it slid 
through Shelbyville — without stopping. 
These communications having been trans- 
mitted to the Board’s hands, the Judge 
read the progress of the war aloud, and 
the Colonel and the Squire followed with 
index fingers on a lithograph map, on 
which the North Sea had been compressed 
in a cartographical crime to allow for 
printed praises of a plug tobacco. If Sir 
John Rushworth Jellicoe had once seen 
that map, he would have sunk a small 
ship between the Skager Rack and the 
Orkneys and bottled up the Kaiser’s fleet 
for good and all. 





HE Judge pronounced German, 
T French, Russian, and Belgian im- 

partiality by the eye, adding more 
than usual mystification to official com- 
muniqués, but strategy suffered little 
thereby. The reading done, and prelimi- 
nary views exchanged, the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War was ready to 
expand the theme of things military to 
the edification of Shelbyville, who drop- 
ped by, genial and interested, to listen. 
The Board saw no reason for moving its 
offices from the three hickory chairs un- 
der the sourball, where its members had 
settled all previous questions of politics, 
economics, and history, from the fall of 
man to the fall of the Republican party, 
in which events they found a close con- 
nection. They were in the vortex of Shel- 
byville’s life, for the Court-house Square 
was marketplace and forum alike, and the 
town and county, willing to be instructed, 
had drunk deep for years of the spring of 
wisdom which flowed under the sour- 
ae 

The Judge laid aside the newspaper and 
surveyed the square in meditative silence. 
Friends from three counties stopped to 
pass the time of day, but the Judge roused 
only for a moment to reply absent-mind- 
edly, and seemed then to sink even lower 
in his chair. More than a few friends 
scanned anxiously the face under the old 
black felt hat, with its white beard and 
moustache trimmed after the approved 
Confederate veteran pattern, thinking that 
the Judge in this mood must be ill. 

In a brief span his thoughts slid back 
easily over the fifty years. He saw his 
home-coming from the war, his marriage, 
and the day not long afterward that he 
had laid Mary and the baby under the 
cedars in the cemetery beyond the church. 
He was alone in the world now, and his 
work was done, save to fill his place in 
the kindly scheme of things in this little 
town. 

He rose suddenly. 





We condense the tale slightly. 


“You gentlemen come up to my office,” 
he said. 

“Judge, you’re not ailin’, are you?” asked 
Colonel Ledbetter, surprised. “There’s a 
sight of folks in town who'd like to chat 
with you.” 

The move from Paris to Bordeaux was 
not more momentous than this shift from 
the sourball’s shade to the Judge’s office 
over the hardware emporium. The Judge, 
for old time’s sake, kept this room, with 
his name and “Attorney-at-Law” painted 
on the door, but its portals saw him in 
summer not oftener than the rain came 
and drove him and his friends from the 
square. ... 

“You gentlemen come on up with me,” 
the Judge went on. “There’s something 
real important I want to tell you.” 


E LED the way across the street, up 

the steps, and opened the door. 

“Drat that boy Rabbit,” he ex- 
claimed. “He hasn’t been here to clean 
up this week.” He pulled up the window 
sashes, and set sticks of stovewood to 
hold them up. When he turned, the other 
two had already found their accustomed 
chairs. Colonel Ledbetter, still believing 
that Judge Musgrove must be _ ailing, 
looked at him in surprise. The Judge 
kicked the spittoon within effective range. 
of all three, and sat down with the crum- 
pled newspaper in his hand. 

“This war’s not goin’ right,” he began. 

“What’s the matter with it?” demanded 
Colonel Ledbetter. “Nobody’s quitting, 
eh?” 

“No, Colonel,” the Judge replied. “That 
ain’t what I mean. But I’ve been thinking 
a lot about this lately—this war. Here 
we've been sitting down peacefully and 
talking about the fighting when a passel 
of millions of men are engaged in a war 
as big as ours ever was.” 

“Well, I'll reckon they aren’t havin’ 
anything more excitin’ than the Bloody 
Angle,” remarked the Colonel reminis- 
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cently. “After McGowan’s South Caro- 
linians had closed in there wasn’t room 
for any more if there had been a dozen 
millions. I remember—” 

“You cert’nly did fight ’em, Colonel,” 
interrupted the Judge kindly. “Now as 
to this war there’s one piece in the paper 
I didn’t read you. It’s by a military 
writer in New York, the paper says. Just 
you listen to this now: 

“‘*American readers familiar with our 
own Civil War will not fail to observe 
the parallel between the tactics of Sir 
John French and those of General Lee 
before Richmond in 1864. The problems 
of Von Kluck are the same as those of 
Grant; with a stronger force he has at- 
tempted a ferocious frontal attack upon 
the English troops moving simultaneously 
upon Sir John French’s left flank, to get 
between him and Paris. Just as Grant 
hurled himself savagely and ineffectively 
upon Lee in the Wilderness, at Spotsyl- 
vania, and Cold Harbor, seeking at the 
same time to accomplish his flanking 
movement, and suffering terrific losses, so 
has Von Kluck sent his troops against the 
gallant English at Mons, Charleroi, at 
Cambrai and Le Cateau. Three times has 
Sir John held them off, and retired be- 
fore the movement around his left flank. 
Indeed, it is to be believed that the Eng- 
lish general has followed consciously the 
tactics employed by Lee in that remark- 
able campaign which kept Grant so long 
out of Richmond.’ ” 


HE Judge finished and the Colonel 
and the Squire looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Well,” observed the Colonel, “if that 
gentleman’s fighting like General Lee he'll 
win, won’t he? I’m not acquainted with 
the French family, but I reckon he comes 
of real good people.” 

“If that’s the way John French is fight- 
ing,” said the Judge decisively, “I think 
there ought to be some one over there to 
tell him just how General Lee would do 
1” 

He went on before the others had time 
to answer this remark. 

“I’ve thought it all out down on the 
square. One of you gentlemen ’d be best 
to do it,’ he added generously, “havin’ 
had such a part in General Lee’s victories. 
But, Colonel, there’s Miss Cassie and the 
children for you to look after, and your 
rheumatism’s been real troublesome lately, 
I know. The Squire’s got a public office 
in this town and he can’t be spared”—the 
Squire now held no higher office than 
notary public. “There’s nary a soul that’s 
leanin’ on me for support or comfort. 
Times come when the house gets right 
lonely evenings. It doesn’t come easy to 
leave Shelbyville and the pleasant society 
of you gentlemen, but I reckon it’s a sort 
of duty, and I’m aimin’ to set out. When 
I get to John French’s camp, we'll re- 
name that whole heathen country with 
Virginian Christian names so I’ll know 
the place better, and we'll lick that Kluck 
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from the Rappahannock to the James, the 
same as General Lee.” 

It was supper time before the Shelby- 
ville War Board adjourned from the 
Judge’s office. Colonel Ledbetter and the 
Squire left the Judge at the gate, and 
turned and watched him as he walked, 
unconsciously with more erect carriage, 
up the shaded path to the porch. The 
Colonel spoke a little wistfully, a little 
doubtfully, but confidently. 

“It ain’t scarcely according to President 
Wilson’s ideas of neutrality to give all 
that help to one side,” he said. “But 
there was considerable of the Dutch 
among the Yankees. Maybe it’s the way 
that justice and retribution was meant to 
come.” 

The next day the station agent flagged 
“the vestibule’ and Shelbyville sent its 
fighting contingent to the front. 


OOK the next time as you walk, ride, 
or drive by the Plaza at soth Street 
and Fifth Avenue at the statue of 

General Sherman, where he rides always 
toward the South on his bronze horse with 
Miss Victory leading him on. Sherman 
going southward is a subject calculated to 
produce a strong emotional reaction in 
persons from a section of the country 
where he gained some notoriety for his 
riding. But the sculptor, Saint-Gaudens, 
chose to employ a piece of symbolism 
which heightens a Georgian’s emotional 
reaction to a point approaching frenzy. 
Underneath the horse’s feet is a spray of 
Georgia pine. 

So it was that Judge Musgrove, shaking 
his stick at General Sherman on the 
bronze horse, and offering to fight the 
whole war over again for the sake of 
that spray of Georgia pine, did not see 
the taxicab swinging out from the park. 
The chauffeur jammed on his brakes as 
he caught sight of an elderly gentleman 
in his path, dressed in old-fashioned rai- 
ment and carrying a gripsack. He was 
too late. The Judge went down under the 
wheels. The grip-sack, sent careening, 
flew to the protection of a gamin who 
thought it providentially sent and de- 
parted; accordingly the paragraph in the 
Times next morning noted only that an 
aged and unidentified man had been taken 
to the hospital unconscious after being 
struck by a taxicab. 


HREE weeks later the interne in the 
Tt hospital left the bedside of the Judge 

and reported to his chief. There 
was a queer look in his eye and inside of 
him a feeling of indecision whether to 
laugh or be solemn. Yet only six months 
before he had been one of those callow 
ambulance surgeons whom you see sitting 
nonchalantly on the back seat the while 
you always imagine that the victim is dy- 
ing inside. 

“See here,” he blurted out, “that old 
fellow in the ward came to just now— 
found his memory and told me the whole 
blooming story. Says he’s Judge Mus- 








grove—one of the Shelbyville Musgroves 
down South. Says he fought with Lee 
and he was on his way to teli Sir John 
French how to run the war and lick the 
Germans. Says too that we mustn’t let 
?em know in Shelbyville—they think he's 
already on the battle line—and he’s going 
over as soon as we can get him up. Now, 
what d’ye think of that?” 

The Super listened while the interne 
retold the story. 

“I guess it’s not you,” the Super said. 
“You told it twice the same. It must be 
him for the psychopathic ward. I’" ‘e.” 

“By the way,’ added the inte “—T 
think it was the sight of a darky in the 
bed next him that brought back his 
memory. I’ve moved all the black ones 
out of the ward now and quieted him 
down.” 

The Super heard the story from the 
Judge’s lips, and met the interne outside. 

“We'll pull him through first,” he said 
very thoughtfully, “and then—well, I’d 
hate to send him back to the Colonel and 
the Squire with anything less than a dis- 
charge from an army field hospital.” 

The days slipped by and the Judge ex- 
changed the Squire and the Colonel for 
the Super and the interne as his boon 
companions. Then one evening very 
quickly the Judge followed the enemy over 
the river that is beyond the James and the 
Pamunkey and all rivers, and the attend- 
ants bore him out. 

The interne sought the Super. 

“We'll notify Shelbyville now,” the Su- 
per said, “but—’ and he looked away 
absently. 

“That’s what I was thinking,” answered 
the interne hopefully. “I’ve got a friend 
down at one of the consulates. He'll give 
me a sheet of paper or something sort of 
official, you know.” 

The Super looked at him gratefully. 

“You'd better go now,” he said. “I'll 
be thinking up a piece.” 


N THE way down-town the interne 
had another idea. No matter if it 
wasn’t a Victoria Cross or the Le- 

gion of Honor that some exile had sold 
for bread in the Bowery pawnshop—it was 
a military decoration fit for a soldier. 
Then he and the Super sat up for long 
hours that night and composed a docu- 
ment which isn’t in the files of the hos- 
pital records. It was upon a piece of 
paper with a crown and a seal at the top, 
and read: 

“His Majesty's Government beg to in- 
form the relatives of Langdon Cheves 
Musgrove, brevet-colonel in his Majesty’s 
Own Guard, that he died gallantly on the 
field of battle as befits a soldier. For con- 
spicuous service and valor and a meri- 
torious gallantry, his Majesty has been 
pleased to bestow a decoration upon Colo- 
nel Musgrove, and to restore his body 
to his relatives and friends with special 
honors.” 

And “the vestibule” stopped again, and 
Shelbyville took its warrior home. 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE THAT WINS SALES 


Dr. Johnson once remarked that example is always more efficacious than principle, 
and this is especially true in business, principles too frequently being confused by 


theory. 


If there is one department in business which has during the past few years 


been overloaded with theoretical discussion and befogged by “psychological” princi- 


ples, it is the sales department. 


Following Dr. Johnson’s sage advice, the editor of this 


department asked William G. Clifford, a recognized investigator of sales problems, to 
correlate the facts about actual methods employed by successful sales managers. 


ALK of rapid-fire salesman- 
ship,” says William Wain- 
scott, branch sales manager of 
the Robert A. Johnston Co., 
Milwaukee, “is mostly poppy- 

cock. Few are the worth-while sales 
that are made in a hurry. It sounds 
fine and reads well to hear of a 
salesman who breezes in on an entire 
stranger, and in ten minutes or so 
comes away with a big order. In- 
stances of this kind have as much real 
foundation in the general run of busi- 
ness as the story of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp. But they sound fine, 
nevertheless. 

“This speedy work can, of course, 
often be done on a low-priced specialty 
—a sort of knick-knack. But it is sel- 
dom, if ever, accomplished with an 
article that costs more than a few dol- 
lars, and then not as a regular thing. 
You can put it down as a brass-tack 
fact that the general run of sales are 
made only after long, persistent effort 
on a prospect. To make your selling 
talk hit the bull’s-eye, you have to base 
it on a knowledge of the prospect’s nat- 
ural inclinations, his likes and dislikes. 
And to obtain this information takes 
time, unless a salesman is a mind- 
reader, which he isn’t. Now here’s an 
example to back up what I say: 

“A month or so ago one of my good 
customers tipped me off to a man who 
was about to open a chain of stores in 
a suburb of Chicago. Here was a good 
chance, he thought, for me to make a 
bee-line to the store owner and sell 
him before any of my competitors got 
on the job. 


FEW days later I met my cus- 
tomer friend on the street and he 


asked how I had got along with 
the chain-store man. He seemed sur- 
prised that I had not yet called on him 
—in fact hinted that I was negligent in 
not promptly following up such a live 
tip. ‘Several other concerns have 
learned the news,’ he said, ‘and I know 
that their men are hot on the trail. 
Better get busy quickly, or you'll lose 
out.’ 
“Well, several days later I called on 
the chain-store man, presented my 








proposition and was told to come back 
for a decision later in the week. I did 
this and came away with a starting 
order that equaled, in volume, orders 
that I consider myself fortunate to ob- 
tain in a month. And what pleased me 
most of all was that he complimented 
me on the grasp I had of his réquire- 
ments. He told me I was the only 
salesman who had called on him who 
submitted a proposition that warranted 
serious consideration. 

“Of course I went straight to the 
man who had tipped me off, and told 
him of the good news. Then I pro- 
ceeded to get back at him in a friendly 
way for having chided me for my ap- 
parent negligence in not following up 
the prospect more promptly. I talked 
to him something like this: 

“You thought I was asleep at the 
switch because I didn’t call on the 
chain-store man for a few days, espe- 
cially when my competitors were hot 
on the trail. Now, I want to tell you 
that all the time I was really working 
harder than my competitors, altho I 
didn’t even see the prospect. While 
my competitors were rushing in on the 
prospect, talking in the air and sub- 
mitting all sorts of half-baked proposi- 
tions, I was learning from outside 
sources what sort of a proposition he 
would be most interested in. I found 
out his history, his ambitions, his in- 
clinations, how much capital he had, 
and the like. Then I prepared a propo- 
sition to fit exactly these conditions. 
And as a result I won the confidence 
of the prospect on my first call and 
landed a choice order on my second 
call. And furthermore, from what I 
have since learned, I know that I spent 
less time on him than any of my com- 
petitors. I planned my approach—they 
trusted to luck. And as a result of my 
planning, I won out.” 


HE preliminary stage of every sale 
consists of mental skirmishing by 


the salesman to find out the pros- 
pect’s point of contact. Know this the 
salesman must, for even the most skil- 
fully-phrased selling talk will fail to 
awaken a responsive chord in the pros- 
pect unless it be predicated on his nat- 





ural inclinations, his needs, his likes 
and dislikes. 

Much selling is done in shot-gun 
fashion—by presenting a mass of va- 
ried arguments at the prospect in the 
hope that some of them will get under 
his skin. Then in due course the sales- 
man can, by watching the prospect’s 
expression, decide the angle from which 
to present his case. 

This plan, however, possesses the 
disadvantage of being time-wasting. 
The salesman has often to devote his 
first two or three calls simply to find- 
ing out the right angle of appeal. And 
calls cost money to make. Seldom is 
it that a salesman can, with this meth- 
od, strike a winning appeal at the 
first interview. And in consequence 
he wastes a lot of time in unproduc- 
tive effort—time for which his concern 
has to pay. Furthermore, many a 
promising sale is killed from the start 
simply because the salesman, through 
his lack of knowledge of conditions, 
makes a bad first impression on the 
prospect. A bad first impression is 
very difficult to overcome. 


EALIZING the disadvantages of 
R the “butt-in” method of selling, 

many concerns devise methods to 
overcome these by fully informing a 
salesman of a prospect’s condition in 
advance of calling on him. A typical 
example of the application of this idea 
is shown by the methods used by the 
New York Edison Company, in work- 
ing on owners of private electric plants 
with the idea of inducing them to close 
down these plants in favor of the Edi- 
son central station service. 

The organization of the Edison Com- 
pany’s private plant department con- 
sists of two classes of men—technical 
men, and salesmen. A list of private 
plants is compiled. It is the duty of 
the technical men to obtain the exact 
data on each of these plants, such as 
horse-power and condition of boilers; 
horse-power and efficiency of engines; 
size and operative state of dynamos; 
type and use of elevators; size of 
pumps; capacity and type of system of 
refrigeration; size of laundry and 
number of mangles; price and grade 
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of coal used; ampere hours and volt- 
age of current generated; heating con- 
ditions, such as cubical contents, radi- 
ating surface and exposure. 

This information is obtained by the 
technical man by direct investigation 
at the plant. He also has made a pho- 
tograph of each plant as well as the 
building which it supplies. He then 
tabulates the data so as to show plainly 
the cost of operating the building with 
the existing plant, compared with the 
proposed cost of operating it with Edi- 
son service. This comparison is made 
with existing methods of operating 
whatever machinery may already be in 
the building, and with the indicated 
changes in operative methods neces- 
sary to equip the building most eco- 
nomically with Edison service. 


HEN the technical man com- 
W pletes his report, it is turned 
over to a salesman who uses 
it as a basis upon which to prepare 
a proposition and selling talk for 
presentation to the owner of the 
building. How such a proposition is 
presented depends largely upon the 
type of man with whom the sales 
man has to deal—the same as in other 
lines of business. But the point is 
here: a technical man seldom makes a 
good salesman, and a salesman seldom 
has an aptitude for technical work. 
The Edison Company realizes that each 
of these two parts of the sale calls for 
expert knowledge. And so it places 
both in the hands of specialists. Thus 
the salesman can go straight to the 
owner of a plant and command his 
instant attention because he not only 
knows the Edison proposition but also 
that of the prospect. And, further- 
more, a study of the technical man’s 
report has shown him just what ob- 
jections the prospect will raise, to over- 
come which he can prepare arguments 
in advance of his call, instead of trust- 
ing to spur-of-the-moment replies. 
By the use of these methods the 
Edison Company succeeds in inducing 
right along, with a minimum of effort, 
owners of private plants to close them 
down in favor of Edison service. The 
difficult nature of this work, and the 
value of the methods used, will be fully 
appreciated when it is considered that 
the average sale of this nature repre- 
sents a revenue to the Edison Com- 
pany of from $10,000 to $20,000 per 
year. 


Te necessity of this preliminary 


work on prospects is not limited 

exclusively to high-priced propo- 
sitions. The National Cash Register 
Company finds it of great value in sell- 
ing cash register systems from fifty dol- 
lars up to the thousands. In a talk to 
his sales force, Mr. John H. Patterson 
said: “Enough importance has not been 
attached to the value of proper ap- 
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proach. So many times we hear it said 
by a salesman that he never knows 
what he is going to talk about when he 
enters a man’s store, until he meets 
the proprietor. We trust too much 
to catch-as-catch-can methods in ap- 
proaching merchants. It is of great 
importance in every case to make a 
thoro study of the prospect’s business 
before you introduce yourself to him. 
You can easily make a purchase of a 
cigar, or apple, or any article in the 
store, and at the same time hand the 
clerk a piece of money which will re- 
quire him to make change. You can 
in this way see the location of the cash 
drawer, and learn the method of han- 
dling the sale. If possible, enter into 
conversation with the clerk. 

“Train your mind to grasp the situ- 
ation in the store—to see in a moment’s 
time how the charge business is han- 
dled. Gather from the baskets on the 
floor whether the merchant delivers 
goods by drivers, and from the bill in 
the basket his method of handling this 
transaction. From his fixtures and 
show-cases you can see whether or not 
he is progressive. From the kind of 
scales he uses you can see whether he 
is a believer in modern equipment; from 
his show-window, whether he is smart 
enough to take advantage of advertiz- 
ing space; from the general appear- 
ance of his store and his clerks, you 
can see whether he is a believer in 
neatness and discipline. 

“You can train yourself to take in 
the entire situation in a few minutes, 
and will thus be fortified in your first 
interview with the proprietor. You 
will not only be able to show him 
where money-leaks are likely to occur 
in his store, but, from the kind of fix- 
tures he uses and appliances with 
which he surrounds himself, you can 
judge very closely the kind of system 
to present to him and whether he will 
be easy or difficult to interest in a mod- 
ern, up-to-date system.” 


OT all businesses, however, offer 
the same opportunities for quick 
sizing up as a retail store. Busi- 

ness offices in general seldom show on 
the surface the plan of campaign in op- 
eration. This can be learned only by 
personal investigation. Arthur W. 
Newcomb, who is associated with Har- 
rington Emerson, the efficiency expert, 
tells of the successful application of this 
preliminary investigation idea to a con- 
cern which sells a sixty-dollar plan of 
business promotion. Selling cost ran 
altogether too high. On investigation 
it was decided that the way to cut sell- 
ing cost in this case was to reduce the 
number of calls by each salesman. This 
waste of effort took the form of the 
salesman having to devote the first few 
calls to finding out details of the pros- 
pect’s business, and his point of con- 
tact. 











Various methods of presentation 
were tried to get at the facts at the 
first interview, but without avail. Then 
it was decided to use junior salesmen 
—understudies—as “finders.” The time 
value of these young men averaged 
only one-third of that of a salesman. 
And so three or four calls by one of 
these finders equaled in cost only one 
call by a salesman. 

The company compiles a list of pros- 
pects in each salesman’s territory and 
then turns these names over to the 
finders to obtain data on each name. 
No set method is followed, as, natu- 
rally, conditions differ with each pros- 
pect. Much of the information is 
picked up from outside sources, but 
when necessary the finder goes straight 
to the office of the prospect and quizzes 
him at first hand. 

As fast as information is obtained on 
each prospect, it is turned over to the 
salesman who covers that particular 
territory. Then by studying it the 
salesman can go straight to the pros- 
pect and launch a selling talk which 
will hit the bull’s-eye right from the 
start. This method has resulted in 
sales being made in a lesser number of 
calls than before, and at a proportion- 
ately lower cost. 

Firms that sell pianos, stoves, and 
the like, to farmers, use a similar plan 
with great success. During the sum- 
mer, college and high-school students 
are hired to make a canvass of certain 
territories, and find out the make of 
stove or piano owned by every farmer, 
how long he has had it, and whether 
or not he is satisfied with it. Other in- 
formation such as the standing of the 
farmer, the size of his family, their 
likes and dislikes, is obtained at the 
same time. This information is then 
passed on to salesmen, who work each 
territory a week or so after the in- 
vestigators, and use the data to guide 
them in phrasing their selling talks. 


cago—Roy H. Randel—who has a 

reputation for being able to stock 
up druggists with any new article in 
record time. It was recently the privi- 
lege of the writer to watch him in ac- 
tion. Randel had decided that a big 
market existed for a certain proprietary 
article which retailed at one dollar. He 
had already decided on the manufacturer 
to approach. But before presenting his 
proposition to the manufacturer, he 
spent an entire week in calling on drug 
stores in and around Chicago and 
sounding them out. He would go into 
a store as a customer, make a purchase 
of some sort, and then draw the pro- 
prietor or one of the assistants into 
conversation. In the course of this 
talk he would discover the attitude of 
the store toward the article in which 
he was interested. At the end of the 
week he had accumulated a mass of 


" | SHERE’S a sales promoter in Chi- 
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vital information on actual trade condi- 
tions. This data he tabulated and used 
it to guide him in preparing his sell- 
ing talk to the manufacturer. As a 
result of this preliminary investigation 
he was able to close a $20,000 deal 
with only four calls. Natural selling 
ability, of course, figures largely in his 
success, but he places the greatest im- 
portance upon his preliminary investi- 
gations. 

There is a builders’ supply house— 
it wouldn’t do to mention the city or 
the firm name—that constantly suc- 
ceeds in outwitting competitors in land- 
ing orders for new buildings. 


ERE is the way it works out: The 
owners of a projected building 
engage an architect to prepare 
plans. Now it is useless to attempt to 


actually sell supplies to the building 
owner, or to the architect, altho their 
influence is, of course, valuable. The 
contractor is the man who makes the 
actual purchase. To find out the name 
of the contractor the architect is work- 
ing with, before this information be- 
comes public knowledge, is the prob- 
lem. When this can be done, the sup- 
ply house can submit a proposition long 
in advance of competitors. 

Most architects, the firm in question 
discovered, have a firm or firms of con- 
tractors with which they prefer to 
work. The name of these connections 
represented very valuable information 
to the builders’ supply house. And so 
they hired an investigator to find out 
from the principal architects in the 
territory they cover the names of the 
contractors with which the architects 





usually work. This information is ob- 
tained directly as well as indirectly. It 
is maintained by the supply house in 
card-index form. Then the moment 
they learn that a certain architect is 
preparing plans for a new building they 
send a salesman to see the contractors 
with which he works, as indicated by 
the card-index record. As a double 
check, the investigator is sent to the 
architect to see if he intends using con- 
tractors other than those with which he 
usually works, and also to the owners 
of the projected building. By using 
this simple method the builders’ supply 
house is able to scoop its competitors 
on many a sale. 





“Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel 
just.” And the man who adds good humor 
to his offensive and defensive equipment is 
well-nigh invincible. 


CREDIT-MAKING AND CREDIT-TAKING 


HE late Robert McQuillan, a 

man who was a real busi- 

ness builder, and directly re- 

sponsible for the success of 

A. Storrs, Bement & Com- 
pany, of Boston, once said to me: 
“There are only two grades of credit— 
the good and the bad. There are no 
betwixt or middlings. Never take a 
gambler’s chance on a credit propo- 
sition. 

“Most business to-day is conducted 
on a narrow margin of profit. Why 
should a man risk the loss of goods 
which have actually cost him eighty- 
five dollars, if there is a chance of not 
getting a hundred dollars back in 
money at the end of thirty or sixty 
cays? I would rather bet my eighty- 
five dollars on a two-for-one horse, 
than to extend credit to a man who 
was only ‘reasonably’ good pay. If my 
horse won, I would receive one hun- 
dred per cent. profit for having taken 
the chance; while my profit would only 
be fifteen dollars on the credit trans- 
action. If you are going to take the 
gambler’s chance, my dear Holmes, take 
the gambler’s profits at the same time.” 

I asked my friend McQuillan if he 
had found it possible to reduce his 
credit transactions to mathematical for- 
mulas, and‘ his reply was: “Not by 
any means; we lose money every year 
owing to poor judgment or lack of 
correct information. But our losses 
are smaller than most other concerns 
in our line of business, simply because 
we will not take the chances which 
they do.” 


T THAT time I was manager of 

a concern, and one of our cus- 
tomers who appeared to be “rea- 
sonably” good pay had been slipping in 
his payments. I had gone to my friend 
for advice, and I got it—straight-from- 
the-shoulder—in the same manner that 


he tackled his own problems. The ac- 
count in question was a large one, and 
for fear of offending the customer, who 
had a good commercial agency rating, 
I permitted it to “worry along.” In 
less than six months the customer had 
failed, and our company was out sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Since then I 
have had considerable experience in 
credit-making and credit-taking, and I 
realize fully the soundness of my 
friend’s admonition. 

Roger W. Babson, the statistician, 
says: “One cause of the increased cost 
of living is the extension of the credit 
system.” But suppose credit were sud- 
denly to be removed from the business 
world—what would happen? The great 
wheels of the world’s business would 
come to an absolute standstill. We 
would retrograde to the small scale 
of olden times, and business men 
would again become insignificant trad- 
ers. There would be no large organ- 
izations of industry; commerce would 
cease, and half the world would be 
idle. 

The word “credit” comes from credo 
(I believe), and every transaction per- 
formed by credit involves the belief on 
the part of one man in the integrity 
and character of another. The most 
successful credit managers [I have 
known were, like my friend McQuillan, 
depending on their own judgment of 
human nature, plus the best informa- 
tion they could secure from all sources. 
No matter how well-rated a customer 
may be, no matter how prompt he is 
with his payments, they keep their fin- 
gers on the credit pulse of each cus- 
tomer all the time. The most unsuc- 
cessful credit managers are those who 
blindly pin their faith to a commercial 
agency rating-book, or in some ready- 
made set of rules, never looking to the 
right or left. 


FTENTIMES a concern whose 

real assets are practically nil 

will have a good rating, while 
a concern with actual and material as- 
sets will have a very poor rating. The 
system by which the agencies secure 
their data is, perhaps, the best that is 
possible under present conditions; but 
it is pretty much the same system that 
was in use a quarter of a century ago. 
There has been little improvement, nor 
is it any more exact. The agency asks 
for a statement, which is usually fur- 
nished ; the representative of the agency 
makes a few inquiries, interviews the 
manager of the business; and then the 
agency, acting on its best knowledge 
and belief, fixes the rating. 

If a business is in an uncertain con- 
dition, the manager is usually anxious 
to furnish statements and will go out 
of his way to make sure that the in- 
vestigator secures the right kind of in- 
formation. But I have known many 
business men whose affairs were in 
excellent condition who refused to give 
a statement to the agencies, and who 
would be brusque and almost rude to 
their representatives. The agency men 
are only human, and having been 
rebuffed will give the business only 
a “reasonable rating.” Personally I 
would much rather extend credit cour- 
tesies to these men who are brusque 
than to the smiling, look-us-all-over 
feJliows who appear to tell everything. 
They never tell the things we ought 
to know. 


O NOT misunderstand me. This 
is no brief against commercial 
agencies. They have their place, 

and everyone having to do with credits 
should study his agency reports care- 
fully. I am not defending the human 
turtle, who pulls himself into his shell 
the minute credit is mentioned; for at 
best he is his own worst enemy. I am 
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simply telling you what my experience 
has been. 

Here is a twice-told tale, but it 
illustraies the point: One morning a 
man with a handful of papers went 
into a store—I don’t know whose store 
or where—and said, turning. over his 
papers, “I would like to find out how 
much stock you liave.” The “boss” sud- 
denly became very busy—so busy he 
could not stop to make a calculation— 
but volunteered in a very large way, 
“Well, we have got about $10,000 worth 
of stock on our shelves.” “Yes, and how 
many solvent debtors have you? How 
much is owing to you that you con- 
sider good?” “About $5,000.” “Well, 
how much do you owe?” “Don’t owe 
anything.” “Good,” said the inquirer, 
“T’ll see you later.” 

That afternoon he returned to the 
store, and, taking out his papers, an- 
nounced, “I have come to collect your 
personal property tax.” “Well,” said 
the “boss” not remembering him, “I 
suppose you want to find out what 
property I have got.” “Why, no,” ex- 
plained the caller; “I was here this 
morning and you told me. We as- 
sessed you accordingly.” The “boss” 
was angry, and said: “My friend, you 
haven’t treated me right. When you 
came in this morning, I thought you 
was a Dun or Bradstreet man.” 


OU will note that it is not a 
Y legal crime to lie to a commer- 

cial agency, altho in some states 
they are trying to enact a law to that 
effect. There are times when even a 
banker, in order to save himself, will 
give an incorrect statement regarding a 
debtor. A manufacturer doing business 
in a small town was on the verge of 
failure and owed the bank of his own 
town six or seven thotisand dollars. He 
wanted to transfer his account from 
that bank to one of the very large 
banks in the city, and the two bankers 
had some correspondence on the sub- 
ject. The local banker, knowing the 
true conditions, and wishing to “get 
from under,” gave the debtor a very 
excellent reputation, and the account 
was removed to the city, to which news 
of the depositor’s failure came some 
few weeks later. 

Harlow. N. Higinbotham, former 
partner of. Marshall Field, and credit 
manager of that great company, tells 
this little story from his experiences: 
“How little the credit man can réy 
on regular methods, and how largely 
he must depend on his own judgment 
is shown in this case. One of our 
customers owed about $5,000, and his 
increasing slowness in taking care of 
his bills led to the suspicion that his 
business was not prospering. I visited 
his city and made an investigation on 
my own account. Without disclosing 


my purpose or asking any direct ques- 
tion, I talked with a number of business 
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men and others, and all information 
was in favor of the doubtful customer. 

“He stood high in the estimation of 
everybody, especially with the church 
people. He was active in religious 
work. The banks regarded him as a 
substantial business man. But all this 
did not offset the fact that he was not 
meeting his bills promptly, and my in- 
vestigation revealed the fact that he 
was not doing as much business as for- 
merly, that he was devoting a larger 
and larger amount of his time to out- 
side interests. I went back home and 
wrote a letter to this customer that he 
must pay in full. 

“Within a few days I received a 
personal call from the merchant’s local 
banker. He wanted to know why we 
had refused credit. ‘Everybody in our 
town has the utmost confidence in him,’ 
he said, ‘and if you will investigate a 
little, you will reconsider your atti- 
tude.’ I told him we needed the money, 
but that if the merchant was so well 
thought of at home, no doubt he could 
raise the money without difficulty, and 
perhaps the bank would make the loan. 
‘Yes, it will,’ exclaimed the banker, ‘but 
it is absurd that a house like yours 
makes such a thing necessary.’ The 
loan was made, and our bill was paid; 
but before the loan was paid, the mer- 
chant had failed. This banker made 
the common mistake of confusing good 


fellowship and good pay.” 

( : of Parmalee-Dohrmann Com- 
* pany, tells of a very interest- 

ing case: 

“A jeweler who had been an excel- 
lent customer for a number of years 
began slipping in his payments. He 
did a good business and his account 
had previously been very desirable. 
When we reminded him of his past- 
due account he replied, giving a very 
plausible excuse, and asked for a con- 
siderable extension. Owing to his pre- 
vious record this was granted. A few 
months later he did not reply to 
correspondence, and investigation dis- 
closed that he was drinking to excess, 
and gambling; but all this had been 
carried on so quietly that our salesmen 
had not learned the facts. 

“I then made a personal call and 
spent the day with this man. I found 
conditions so bad that his continued 
patronage was not wanted, and I felt 
free to use harsh methods. As a re- 
sult, several hundred dollars was raised 
that day, some merchandise was re- 
turned, and a fairly satisfactory adjust- 
ment effected. Within two months he 
was forced to make an assignment, with 
assets less than half his liabilities.” 

There is only one real basis for 
credit—character—the character of the 
man or men who are “behind” a busi- 
ness. If the man or men are not hon- 
est and square, it matters not how good 


A. PARMALEE, vice-president 









the statement may be or what the assets 
are. The agencies try to tell you how 
much; but the more important question 
is: How was it made, and what is be- 
ing done with it. 

Some credit managers are interested 
in a lot of red-tape rules and regu- 
lations; but those who have few losses 
apply the test of character to every 
credit, as a chemist would test a solu- 
tion for acid or alkali. No less an 
authority than the late J. P. Morgan 
declared shortly before his death that 
character was the one thing to be looked 
for in the extension of credit. He cited 
instances in which he had given his 
check for large sums to men whose 
sole assets were their character. It is 
probable, however, that the acknowl- 
edged master of finance used the term 
“character” in its broadest sense, in- 
cluding therein the elements which 
others would classify under the head 
of “capacity.” 


honest, who hasn’t any bad hab- 

its, who is attending strictly to 
business, but who is fighting a losing 
game? Not all of the men who fail 
to pay their obligations are dishonest. 
It frequently happens that a man who 
is absolutely honest is forced by cir- 
cumstances which are beyond his con- 
trol to compromize with his creditors. 
The loss is no less real to his creditors, 
even if the man’s intentions were the 
best. 

A year ago a firm in a little up-state 
New York town failed for more than 
$20,000, and after months of waiting 
while the court performed its usual 
ramifications, the creditors received 
four cents on the dollar. The man- 
ager of this business was a young man, 
full of ambition and energy, and pos- 
sessing a determination that ought to 
have carried him through. But it 
didn’t, because he was fighting against 
odds which floored him. I asked him 
how it happened that he got in so deep. 
He told me that he had started his 
business in a small way and was mak- 
ing progress, but his ambition got the 
best of him. He wanted to branch out, 
and when he explained his proposition 
to a group of “business builders” they 
told him to go ahead and they would 
take an interest in the business and 
help him. One of them did as he 
agreed and more. 

A splendid factory building was 
erected, equipped with machinery that 
had been carefully selected: the out- 
look was most promising. But the men 
who had promised to stand “behind” 
did not do as they agreed. The young 
manager found himself in much the 
position of the bank which David Ha- 
rum so cleverly described as “all build- 
ing and no assets.” “And there I was,” 


Bie what about the man who is 


(Continued on page 130) 
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WHAT IS AN INTERNAL BATH? 
By R. W. BEAL 


body certainly cannot do more than a 


have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from time 
to time. Every possible resource of the 
human mind has been brought into play 
to fashion new methods of bathing, but 
strange as. it may seem, the most im- 
portant, as well as the most beneficial of 
all baths, the “Internal Bath,” has been 
given little thought. The reason for this 
is probably due to the fact that few people 
seem to realize the tremendous part that 
internal bathing plays in the acquiring and 
maintaining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions and the 
probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. To avoid any misconception 
as to what constitutes an internal bath, 
let it be said that a hot water enema is 
no more an internal bath than a bill of 
fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post mortem, the 
sights they would see and the things they 
would learn would prove of such lasting 
benefit and impress them so profoundly 
that further argument in favor of in- 
ternal bathing would be unnecessary to 
convince them. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not possible to do this, profitable as 
such an experience would doubtless prove 
to be. There is, then, only one other way 
to get this information into their hands 
and that is by acquainting them with such 
knowledge as will enable them to appre- 
ciate the value of this long-sought-for 
health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also, they have 
almost no conception of how little care- 
lessness, indifference or neglect can be 
the fundamental cause of the most viru- 
lent disease. For instance, that universal 
disorder from which almost all humanity 
is suffering, known as “constipation,” 
“auto-intoxication,” “auto-infection,” and 
a multitude of other terms, is not only 
curable but preventable through the con- 
sistent practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean in- 
testinal tract make it impossible to be- 
come sick? “Man of to-day is only fifty 
per cent. efficient.” Reduced to simple 
English this means that most men are 
trying to do a man’s portion of work on 
half a man’s power. This applies equally 
to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate human 
organism to be operated on a hundred per 
cent. overload. A machine could not 


| om has been said and volumes 


stand this and not break down and the 





machine. There is entirely too much un- 
necessary and avoidable sickness in the 
world. 

How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically vig- 
orous, healthy and strong? The number 
is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 
in these strenuous days people have time 
to do everything else necessary for the 
attainment of happiness but the most es- 
sential thing of all, that of giving their 
bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy and 
maintain your physical efficiency indefi- 
nitely? Granting that such a simple pro- 
cedure as this will do what is claimed for 
it, is it not worth while to learn more 
about that which will accomplish this end? 
Internal Bathing will do this, and it will 
do it for people of all ages and in all 
conditions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to 
say, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste poi- 
sons. Their doing so would prevent the 
absorption into the blood of the poisonous 
excretions of the body and health would 
be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your mind keen, your 
blood-pressure normal, your nerves re- 
laxed and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in your declining years, practice 
internal bathing and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it 
may be that a number of questions will 
suggest themselves to your mind. You 
will probably want to know WHAT an 
Internal Bath is, WHY people should 
take them, and the WAY to take them. 
These and countless other questions are 
all answered in a booklet entitled “THE 
WHAT, THE WHY and THE WAY OF 
INTERNAL BATHING,” written by 
Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the inventor of 
the “J. B. L. Cascade,” whose lifelong 
study and research along this line make 
him the preeminent authority on this sub- 
ject. Not only has internal bathing saved 
and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, but 
the lives of a multitude of hopeless indi- 
viduals have been equally spared and pro- 
longed. No book has ever been written 
containing such a vast amount of practi- 
cal information to the business man, the 
worker, and the housewife; all that is 
necessary to secure this book is to write 
to Dr. Tyrrell at Number 134 West 65th 
Street, New York City, and mention hav- 
ing read this article in CURRENT OPINION, 
and same will be immediately mailed to 
you free of all cost or obligation. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part of 
the value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purpose. What you will want 
to do now is to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity for learning more about the 
subject, and your writing for this book 
will give you that information. Do not 
put off doing this, but send for the book 
now while the matter is fresh in your 
mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportunity to get this valu- 


able information which is free for the 
asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. Why 


be unnatural, when it is such a simple 
thing to be well? 


IF YOUR EYES ARE 
NOT NORMAL 


there is a perfectly safe and natural way 
of restoring perfect circulation of blood, 
which is all that weak eyes require. 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage 
given over the closed lids for five minutes 
at a time twice a day, and for twenty 
years this method has been successfully 
used in correcting eye troubles and bring- 
ing back normal eyesight to young and 
old— 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles too, as is 
shown by their voluntary letters on the 
subject. 

Just note what leading authorities say 
on the subject of eye massage—Doctor 
De Schweinitz of Philadelphia, Professor 
of Ophthalmology at Jefferson College, 
has stated that in treating even so serious 
a condition as dreaded cataract of the 
eye, massage of the eyeball “has been 
followed by improvement in vision and 
deepening of the anterior chamber.” The 
Medical Record, in treating the same sub- 
ject, says that “the most feasible plan 
seems to be properly applied massage.” 

This system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explained in a scientific 
book on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their 
Ills, Their Cure,” which may be obtained 
free on request from The Ideal Masseur, 
134 West 65th Street, New York, if you 
will mention the CurrENT OPINION. 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most sim- 
ple and safe. Hosts of people have saved 
themselves from the nuisance of con- 
stantly wearing eyeglasses by using this 
massage (or exercise), so it will probably 
be well worth your while to at least in- 
form yourself further by writing for the 
little book which treats the subject so 
thoroughly. 
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Six Superb 
Spencers 


we will mail 
For 25c one regular 
10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 
each of BURPEE’S DAINTY, a 
beautiful picotee pink-edged 
Spencer; BURPEE’S KING EDWARD, 
deep carmine scarlet; BURPEE’S IRISH 
BELLE or DREAM, rich lilac flushed with 
pink; Mrs. CUTHBERTSON, an exquisite 
pink; Mrs. HUGH DIcksoNn, rich apricot 
on cream ground; also one large packet (90 to 100 
seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND OF SUPERB SPEN- 
CERS FOR 1915, the finest mixture of Spencers or 
Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas ever offered. The Bur- 
pee leafleton Sweet Pea Culture with eachcollection 

Burpee’s Annual 

Known as the leading American seed catalog —this 
bright book of 182 pages for 1915 is better than ever. 
It is mailed free. Write for it today and kindly name 
Current Opinion. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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Dreers 1915 


Everything 
worth grow- 
ing in Flowers. 
Everything 
worth growing 
in Vegetables. 
Cultural instruc- 
tions for planting 
and growing will 
make gardening 
easy even for the 
amateur. 

Over 1,000 photographic illus- 
trations, 8 color and duotone 
plates, 272 pages. 

















































Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas 


With immense wavy flowers in 
sprays of 3 and 4 blossoms each. 
Our mixture contains a full range 
of colors. toc. per pkt.; 20c. per 
0z.; 6oc. per % Ib. 

Garden Book » Ae with each order 
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| explained the young man, “head over 
heels in debt, with a fine plant, plenty 
of business within easy reach because 
we had established a pretty good repu- 
tation for the quality of our product, 
but without a penny of working capital 
to conduct the business. 


E HAD a reasonably good rat- 
W ing, altho I had tried to be 

absolutely frank with every- 
body, including the commercial agency. 
I explained the condition of our affairs 
to several of our largest creditors, and 
they told me to keep a stiff upper lip 
and dig in, altho one or two limited our 
credit. Salesmen called on us every 
day from the concerns we had pre- 
viously been buying of, and others who 
thought they recognized in us a new 
| and valuable customer. I had no dif- 
ficulty whatever in buying all the goods 
we wanted, but I bought sparingly, 
telling each salesman that we would 
require long terms. The salesmen ap- 
peared very anxious for our business 
and quoted their longest terms. I told 
each one that I might want even longer 
terms than they offered, and in most 
cases they volunteered the information 
that I would be accommodated. 

“Every dollar I possessed was in- 
vested in the business, and on my per- 
sonal recommendation some of my 
friends had invested. This was done 
prior to the time that the ‘promising 
business builders’ had taken an interest 
in our affairs. If I had shown the 
white feather we would have been in 
bankruptcy within twenty-four hours, 
so I did the best I knew how under the 
circumstances, depending on optimism 
and hard work to carry me through. I 
tried not to deceive anybody, and was 
always glad to discuss details with any- 
one who asked for a statement. Some 
fellow with a forty-four caliber capac- 
ity would probably have succeeded in 
spite of the handicap, but I didn’t meas- 
ure up to it and was finally forced to 
surrender.” 


’ | ‘HIS case is cited not because it is 





unusual but rather because it is 
typical of many. Who was re- 
sponsible? It seems to me that the 
concerns that extended credit were as 
much to blame as anyone. If they were 
not familiar with the conditions, it 
would have been comparatively easy 
for them to ascertain the facts. If they 
knew the facts and yet were willing 
to take the gambler’s chance, they had 
no cause to complain. If they extended 
credit on the basis of the commercial 
agency rating, it ought to have taught 
them a lesson. 
Salesmen, as a whole, are too opti- 
mistic and too anxious to secure names 
on the dotted line, to act as credit 
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—she is not delicat 
—not short- lived, 


as some people suppose. Judge 
the Jersey by the facts. in'tofs 
there were among 


te nes for the yeas 

cows ich averaged 12 
ll. 7 months of age. Their 
average production of milk was 
8617 pounds. Average butter 
fat, 387 pounds. 


Longevity, Constitution and Economic 
Production are Jersey characteristics, 
She is everywhere proving suitable to the 
American climate and farming conditions, 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 W. 23d St., New York City 
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LEANING house like this is as unsan- | - | LEANING house this way banishes the 

itary and dangerous to health as bad, iz drudgery of housework. As you move 
plumbing. Every time the broom sweep} +4 | | Pace tm cleaning tool easily over the floors, - 
a part of the floor, or the dust rag goed oI | | Walls draperies and pictures, every particle of 
walls and pictures, the air is filled wi ej dust and the millions of germs are 
dust and germs. They get int bt Mrough the tube, then down the pipe 
the person doing the cleaning afid.## dust pan in the vacuum cleaner down 


it pa & Of dart le: ft, behind in this clean way to 
dusting, they settle down again, j e Guan rs U the “home sanitary i 

next cleaning-day disturba ur homes | Pe | 

is never thoroughly clean 


You would not permit val ae in 
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é Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 


eminent—about the simple mechan- 
463 West Street, New York City 


ism that cannot get out of order and 
requires practically no attention. citibank” doth 
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“Yes, madam, these are Amer- 
ican Optical Co. Toric lenses. 


I am gled you spoke of it. So few people 
are careful enough about lenses. Yet noth- 
ing is more important in buying glasses, 
The American Optical Company has been 
making glasses for eighty years. It isthe 
oldest optical manufacturing company in 
America and the largest in the world. We 
find their lenses the most reliable we can 
buy.”’ 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician 
he knows, 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
Southbridge Massachusetts 
Largest Manuface = 











= turers of Specta- 
AT cles, Eyeglasses 
ty || and Lenses in 

s,/ | the World, 






























ROWN’ 


TROCHE 


For Hoarseness 


A convenient and effective remedy 
for throat troubles. Popular among 
se public speakers and _ singers. For 
a coughs, loss of voice, irritation or sore- 
ness of the throat, Brown’s Bronchial 

Troches are better than syrups. 

Can be carried in pocket or purse and 
used freely whenever needed. They 
contain no opiates. 

p Sold only i Lat Boxes--never in bulk. 
= 25c, 50c, and $1.00, Sample Free. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 


Famous 
Acousticon 


You must not confuse the Acousticon with 
any other instrument The Acousticon is the 
instrument you regulate instantly to clearly 


Hear Every Sound 


near or distant—loud or low, indoors or out- 
rs, under every conceivable condition. The 
Acousticon receives thesound by our — 
sive indirect principle, and transmits it to 
our hearing in its original tone. Not 
lurred—not a single sound is harsh, 
The Acousticon covers 


48 Degrees of Deafness 


Unless ‘‘stone qa’ & the Wl 
pa setiy Noe, a theo 

or ungried—but — werkt 
cess for man; 
























Offer—no money down 
—no' S pom o buy. Let us prove the 
‘Acousticon is the Potcemant you must use. 
TE Learn how to secure an 
' Rites feguaticon on easy month- 
y paymen ‘ore special off. 
oF now Pm? great t fi 3 of facts -- 
e di 2 


1327 ct fue 220 th OF "and if 


be Ytcty 
68 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
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barometers. As long as the house will 
fill the order, the average salesman will 
send it in. Frequently the credit man- 
ager at the home office and the sales- 
men in the field are at odds. They may 
not acknowledge it, but most salesmen 
feel that the credit manager is too 
cautious and too tight-fisted. If sales- 
men were penalized for each failure 
among their customers, the house would 
have fewer losses. This method might 
be an injustice and tend to limit the 
efficiency of the sales force; but at least 
the salesmen should be made to send in 
more comprehensive reports on new 
and doubtful accounts. 

“The credit man should meet his cus- 
tomer face to face,” says the president 
of the National Grocer Company. “In 
this way he can bring into effect all his 
power of judging personality. I pre- 
sume that I have made mistakes in 
reading men’s faces, but I am usually 
able to decide very promptly by a man’s 
talk and appearance whether he is hon- 
est or dishonest. I can read it in his 
countenance, his talk and his manner.” 


HE average credit manager seldom 
T has an opportunity of meeting his 

men personally, and therefore he 
must find other means of determining 
whether or not a customer is entitled 
to credit courtesy. One credit manager 
whom I know carries on quite an ex- 
tensive correspondence with all the cus- 
tomers of his concern. This is done 
largely through form letters, individ- 
ually typed. He tells me that by study- 
ing the replies he is able to gather a 
good deal of information about the men 
themselves, about the condition of their 
business, and trade conditions. 

The credit manager must work with 
the sales department to build up sales 
and develop trade, and must not drive 
it away by drastic collection methods or 
undue caution; and yet he must be so 
well informed that he will not lose an 
account or let it run so long that it be- 
comes unprofitable or dangerous. It is 
easy to reduce the losses if a man ig- 
nores the necessity for business devel- 
opment. At the same time he should 
see that credit is not so easily obtained 
that the buyer does not feel the serious 
obligation of paying accounts when due. 

As a general rule, few of the haz- 
ards and risks are in new accounts 
if the new customer buys in small 
amounts. Even the dishonest buyer 
will pay promptly at first, and the hon- 
est buyer will strive to keep his credit 
by paying small bills on time. It is far 
more important to watch the rapidly 
growing account and the account of 
the customer who has been buying from 
time to time, and has been reasonably 
prompt, but who suddenly or gradually 
slips in his payments. Then is the time 
to investigate and without delay. A 
credit manager should not be so hide- 
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particular room, are 
to be found in 
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Lighting 


Fixtures 


Every indoor Gaumer 
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Designs that har- 
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Biddle-Gaumer Company 
(Formerly John L. Gaumer Co.) 
3846 to 3856 Lancaster Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 












IMPORTANT ! 


When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in address, 
subscribers should give both the 
old and the new address. This 
notice should reach us about 
two weeks before the change is 
to take effect. 

















You Get more right 


pa metal type- 
ter table-cabinet 





te, 


(Four sq. ft. 


when closed. 
Saves 6 sq.ft. floor 
space. Stenog- 
rapher always has 
good light. This 
means greater 
speed. Less cost 
per letter. 

Clean, sanitary, 
convenient. No 
drawersto beclut- 
tered, butample 
room for week’ + 
supply of sta- 


tionery. 
our name and 
Cal ART, Siar eva ABINET © trade-mark. 


Indestructible steel frame—built-up wood platforms. 
Firm, rigid and noiseless under operation. Slight move of 
steel lever Puts casters in position. Moved easily from 
room to room or out of way when idle. Steel, dust-proof, 
self-lockingroll-top. Proof against miceand prying eyes. 

GUARANTEED 100% PRACTICAL 

If your dealer can’tsupply you, write us on your 
business stationery and we'll ship the “‘Uhl’’ 
on "7 al trial. Write today for free booklet. 

o make less expensive Typewriter 
Stands, Typewriter and ce Chairs, Ma ie 
zine and atalog Stands, Mercantile Tab 
Adding Machine Stands, Soda Fountain Ta- 
blesand Chairs, Indestructible Factory Stools, 
etc. Write for free catalog. 

money-making 

DEALERS—‘ = position for 
you. Liberal co-operation. Write 
for details now. 


Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2571 Dorr St., Toledo,0. 
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bound that he cannot ask his competi- 
tor about his customers. Too much 
credit has caused the downfall of many 
an otherwise good customer. If you 
-annot collect an account when it is 
mall,-it isn’t any easier to collect when 

is larger. This is a_ self-evident 
ruism, and yet how frequently it is 
vverlooked and good merchandise is 
sent to collect a bad account. If a cus- 
omer is justly entitled to a rating of 
3,000, and seven concerns are each al- 
wing a credit of $1,500 to $2,000, 
somebody is treading on dangerous 
cround. Better get together and com- 
ire figures. This is true not only of 
nall concerns but of large ones as well. 
oo much credit wrecked the Claflin 
ompany and it resulted in failure for 
e Siegel Company, just as it has 
iined the corner grocer and the village 
ry-goods dealer. 
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There are two kinds of discontent in 
is world: The discontent that works, 
nd the discontent that wrings its hands. 
The first gets what it wants, and the 
second loses what it has. There’s no cure 
for the first but success; and there’s no 
cure at all for the second.—Lorimer. 


HOW TO PUT THE MATTER 
TO AN EMPLOYEE 
[ ) ‘sss: GIBSON, of Cleveland, 


oO + 





says: “If you have anybody 

working for you and they lie 
down on their job, don’t fire them at 
once—just call them in and tell this 
story: 

“Down in Virginia a farmer had an 
ox and a mule that he hitched together 
to a plow. One night, after several 
days of continuous plowing, and after 
the ox and mule had been stabled and 
provendered for the night, the ox said 
to the mule, ‘we’ve been workin’ pretty 
hard, let’s play off sick to-morrow and 
lie here in the stalls all day.’ 

“*You can if you want to,’ returned 
the mule, ‘but I believe I'll go to 
work.’ So the next morning when the 
farmer came out the ox played off sick; 
the farmer bedded him down with 
clean straw, gave him fresh hay, a 
bucket of oats and bran mixed, left 
him for the day and went forth alone 
with the mule to plow. All that day 
the ox lay in his stall, chewed his cud 
and nodded, slowly blinked his eyes and 
gently swished his tail. That night, 
when the mule came in, the ox asked 
how they got along plowing alone all 
day. ‘Well,’ said the mule, ‘it was 
hard and we didn’t get much done, 
and—’ ‘Did the old man have anything 
to say about me?’ interrupted the ox. 
‘No,’ replied the mule. 

“Well, then,’ went on the ox, ‘I be- 
lieve I'll play off again to-morrow; it 
was certainly fine lying here all day 
and resting.’ ‘That’s up to you,’ said 
the mule, ‘but I’ll go out and plow.’ 
So the next day the ox played off again, 





THE MAN OFF THE JOB 








































Nabisco Sugar Wafers are tempting morsels. Ne’er were fairy 
sandwiches more delectable than these cream-centered dessert 
confections. Serve them with ices, creams or beverages. In ten- 
cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA Sugar Wafers—Another dessert confection with sweetened-cream filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

































Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 


FOR COLLEGE AND HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


In this Land of Opportunity no boy or girl need forego the 
advantages of a college education because of lack of funds. 


During the past six years the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 
has enabled over 1,000 ambitious, energetic, high-school and college 
students to meet their college expenses. 


What others have accomplished YOU can accomplish. 
Write TODAY for “The Open Door to a College Education.” 





CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
134-140 W. 29th Street, Dept. F. I NEW YORK CITY 
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Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bullt Kahn System 
Reinforced Concrete 

Albert Kahn, Architect 

Ernest Wilby, Associate 


of KAHN 
Buildings 
\ Products 





Seniee of Specialists Plus Sapusies Building Products 


The cooperation of our specialists in reinforced concrete construction is of inestimable value to 
engineer, architect and owner. Our practical experience, gained from thousands of important struc- 
tures, is available in every building operation where Kahn Products are used. 

Kahn System of Reinforced Concrete, including all types of design and all forms of reinforce- 
ment, ensures fireproofness, permanence and economy. Utilized wherever good buildings aze built, 
it gives universal satisfaction. 

Hy-Rib is the ideal reinforcement for roofs, sidings, walls, partitions, ceilings, floors, etc. This 
steel sheathing with rigid deep ribs eliminates forms, studs, and channels, saving labor and expense. 
The light weight of Hy-Rib construction, its saving in space, and its fireproofness assure efficiency 
and economy. 

United Steel Sash are in a class by themselves, characterized by superior strength, weight, and 
workmanship. Manufactured by the cold welding process, and equipped with improved hardware 
made in our own shops. United Steel Sash are especially designed to meet individual requirements 
in any type of sliding and pivoted sash or casements. 

No matter when or what you intend to build, write to us now for special literature and valuable 
suggestions, free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY, Dept. G101, 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Youngstown, Ohio 











American Optical Company 


Built wg woe Reinforced Concrete 
Southbridge, Mass. Ss. F. 


Mcintosh, Engineer 








Ten Thousand High-School Students 


in every way qualified for a higher education are obliged to forego its 
advantages because of lack of funds to gratify their ambition. If you are 
one of these students, the 


Current Opinion Scholarship Fund 


can help you. It is helping hundreds of ambitious high-school boys and 
girls earn the funds for a complete four years’ college course. You choose 
your own college. 

The Fund offers to well-qualified students Cash Scholarships, renewa- 
ble and non-forfeitable, ranging in value from $300 up. 


Send today for a free booklet, ‘‘The Open Door to a College Education. ’”’ 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
New York City 


130-140 West 29th Street, 























was bedded down with clean straw, 
provendered with hay, bran and oats, 
and lay all day nodding, blinking, chew- 
ing his cud and gently swishing his 
tail. 

“When the mule came in at night the 
ox asked again how they got along 
without him. ‘About the same as yes- 
terday,’ replied the mule coldly. ‘Did 
the old man have anything to say 
about me?’ again inquired the ox. ‘No,’ 
replied the mule, ‘not to me, but he did 
have a long talk with the butcher on 
the way home.’” 


I think it rather fine, this necessity for 
the tense bracing of the will before any- 
thing worth doing can be done. I rather 
like it myself. I feel it to be the chief 
thing that differentiates me from the cat 
by the fire—Arnold Bennett. 


OUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


FRIEND in St. Paul, who holds 
A: real man-sized job, tells me 
that a big business problem isn’t 
really a big problem—it’s just a col- 
lection of little problems. In order to 
solve the big problem, the shortest and 
best way is to analyze it into a lot of 
little problems, and go after each one 
separately. This is a good point to 
remember when we come to wrestle 
with some important question affecting 
our business. Instead of trying to 
cover it with one sweeping answer— 
let’s pick it to pieces and find the 
answer to each little separate problem. 
While some men have minds broad, 
quick and comprehensive enough to 
grapple and solve a big question in 
toto, the majority of us are apt to save 
time and money by going at the ques- 
tion piecemeal. After all, the two proc- 
esses are the same, only the excep- 
tional man has the power to analyze 
almost by instinct, and pick out from 
the mass the vital factors which we 
others must pick out after separating 
the mass into its various constituents. 
The average head of a business has 
laid before him, at least once a month, 
a carefully compiled result sheet of 
some sort, showing business done, gross 
profits, department overhead, general 
expense and selling expense. This re- 
port is, as a rule, subdivided according 
to the needs of the business, and shows 
the value of certain facts in determin- 
ing policies. In fact, without such a 
sheet, any business man is up against 
a stone wall the minute he attempts 
to do any analyzing requiring reference 
to the past history of his business. 


F SUCH a compilation of figures 
has any value, it is to give the busi- 
ness man a chance to analyze his 

big problem (increased cost of manu- 
facturing, increasing cost of selling 
goods—whatever it be) into its constit- 
uent parts, and be able to say to himself 
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or those responsible: “Here is a leak; 
there is an apparent bad spot. Now 
let’s see what’s the reason in each case 
and find a-remedy if possible. Prob- 
ably the sum total of our remedies will 
answer the big problem we are up 
against.” 

The most exact system of account- 
ing—the most detailed result sheet—is 
valueless, however, if the results ar- 
rived at are not studied carefully, 
methodically and sensibly. The busi- 
ness man who understands figures and 
makes it a point to analyze his re- 
sult sheet will be able to stop leaks in 
his business plumbing before the plas- 
ter falls about his head. Those faults 
in the management of any business that 
eventually kill profits generally start 
on a smail scale and grow. Nobody 
notices them at first. And because they 
grow so gradually, nobody notices the 
fact that their effect on the business is 
bad and getting worse right along. 
Like a snowball rolling downhill, such 
faults accumulate momentum. When 
they get too big to avoid notice, some- 
one tries to stop them. But there's a 
difference between stopping a snowba!l 
and an avalanch. 


costs and accounts, to put the 

results in the shape of a systema- 
tized report each day or week or month, 
and then to have those responsible 
glance at the sheet and merely remark: 
“Gross receipts were a little off last 
month. Overhead is running a little 
higher. Well, it might be worse,” and 
file it all away for future reference— 
well, that sort of system serves about 
the same purpose as the morocco-bound 
volumes, with uncut leaves, you'll some- 
times find filling the shelves of newly- 
made millionaires. 

The man who constantly uses his 
result-sheet to smoke out as many as 
possible of the little problems that are 
affecting adversely the volume of prof- 
its of his business is never likely to 
run against a problem too big to be 
tackled and solved. But the one who 
files the sheet away “for future refer- 
ence” will find little consolation months 
or years hence in tracing back through 
its aid the cause of a load of grief 
that has. suddenly landed on_ his 
shoulders. 

Figures often lie to the one who 
doesn’t get beneath their surface—but 
they talk to the one who burrows down 
among them and _ gets acquainted. 
Study your result sheet. Solve the 
little problems while they’re little. 
Know what’s doing in your business 
—not what you think is doing. It 
saves worry and profits. 


° ‘O KEEP a complicated system of 


Don’t waste any time worrying about the 
soft snap you think some one else has. He 
is doing just as much worrying as you are. 


FILING IT ALL AWAY 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 
































T this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
been important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 


The telephone has played its 
part asthe situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 
vision of the forefathers should 





have beheld the nation as it is 
today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keepall the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should be a 
common language. This need 


defined the duty of the Bell 
System. 


Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 
Bell System has become the 


welder of the nation. 


It has made the continent a 
community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 

















You Have a Right to Independence 


OU have a right to independence, but you must have an honest purpose 

to earn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direction 

and intelligent help must be supplied. My instruction supplies the first, 
and our Co-operation Bureau fulfills the second. Large numbers have availed 
themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree. Investigate without 
prejudice this opportunity to 


Learn the Collection Business 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collection 
business as I teach it is not safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any other 
profitable business, you are mistaken, and I will prove it, if you earnestly 
desire to get ahead. No essential branch of business is so limitless, nor less 
crowded. No business may be built so large without investment of capital. 
I will gladly send you, for the asking, 


“Pointers on the Collection Business” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a great deal more. 


rite for it now 


W-A Shrer AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 273 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
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MONEY vc EDUCATION 


Read of the experience of two ambitious young 
people who have entered college on the money 
earned through the 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


November 7th, 1914. 





CuRRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FuNpb, New York City. 

Gentiemen :—The work with your company during the past summer was remunera- 
tive, pleasant and profitable and | consider it the best proposition of its kind that I ever 
heard of. During a working period of less than nine weeks my gross proceeds amounted 
to about three hundred and forty ($340) dollars, and by working in my native city and 
state at very little expense, I am able to report a clear profit of over three hundred dollars 
(more than one hundred and fifty dollars per month) for my summer's work. 

The work brought me in contact with the best people of every community and offered 
an unexcelled opportunity to study human nature from an entirely new viewpoint. 

The courteous treatment and even cordiality with which I was received by those with 
whom I came in contact together with the royal treatment at your hands, made the work 
a pleasure. Too much cannot be said for the manner in which I was treated in my deal- 
ings with you, and knowing by actual experience that you will live up to your half of 
a bargain, I feel no hesitancy in saying that if a candidate fulfils his part of the contract 
as well. there is no reason why success should not crown his efforts. 

I know of no better way in which a student can secure pecuniary means necessary 
for obtaining a college education than by enrolling as a candidate under the Current 
Opinion Scholarship Fund. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Francis S. Harmon, 
FRANCIS S. HARMON University of Virginia. 














. October 17th, 1914. 
CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND, 
134-140 West 29th St., New York City. 

Gentlemen :—I am now looking back over the summer just past and can safely say 
that it has been the most enjoyable and profitable vacation I have ever spent. And the 
reason for it all is the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund. I not only enjoyed every 
day of my vacation, but found myself the proud possessor of $310, the first money I have 
ever earned. I find that it alone almost covers my college expenses. 

I have made many friends in several cities and can easily expect a hearty welcome 
when I revisit them next summer. And as a last remark I wish to say that there are 
no words of praise in the English language that are good enough for the editor and 
manager of this Fund. No person but Mr. Clayton could possibly take such a personal 








interest in each candidate. I am grateful to him and to the assistant manager for their 
advice which surely was a help to me in getting the Scholarship. I take a great deal 
of pleasure in speaking of the Scholarship Fund to my friends and I hope to be able to 
represent CURRENT OPINION again next summer. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HeLtene BASKIN, 
University of Cincinnati. 


SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 


HELENE BASKIN 


~\. THESE MEN ENDORSE THE FUND 
XN WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
XN Ex-President of the United States. 
~~ HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, ELGIN R. L. GOULD, LL.D., 
‘\ Secretary of the Interior. Ex-Chamberlain of the City of New York. 
‘\ JOHN H. FINLEY, LL.D., ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education, State of New York. Ex-President of Lafayette College. 
Current Optaten | Ny DAVID STARR JORDAN, LLD., MARY E. WOOLLEY, L.HLD., 


oe aie \ Chancellor, Leland Stanford Jr. Univ. President, Mt. Holyoke College. 


Gentlemen:—Please send During the past six years the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund has helped 
me, without obligation on my “over 1000 college and high-school students solve the problem of their col- 


part, your free booklet 


en, See eS See eee \ lege expenses. The Fund is ready to help you solve your problem. 


TION,” and eae eae about 
the operation of the Fund. 
P Send at once for free booklet, ‘‘The Open Door to 
‘\ a College Education.’’ Use the handy Coupon. 


134 W. 29th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PR as bdlieeade ne rere eeedeedeheeronanes 


Address ‘\ CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
i 134-140 West 29th Street, New York City 
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“SHAMATEUR” 


ANY new words are _ being 

coined, but fortunately for us 

most of them go into the dis- 
card almost as soon as invented. If 
this were not so, our language would 
soon become more unwieldy and cum- 
bersome than it is now, and, instead of 
being able to lift a dictionary by main 
strength and awkwardness, it would be 
necessary to employ a hydraulic lift. 

From time to time some fertile brain 
evolves a word which is really worth 
while because it adequately expresses 
a thought or defines something which 
heretofore has needed a more compre- 
hensive name. “Shamateur” is such 
a word, and was invented by an Eng- 
lishman to designate a certain type 
of would-be sporting man who, at 
games and races, pretends to know all 
about the inside of the affair without 
in reality knowing anything. All of 
us have seen those wise-looking people 
—not the simple, pleasure-loving ama- 
teurs, but “shamateurs,” the loud and 
important fellows who take particular 
pains to let you understand that they 
know all about it. 

We Americans have an uglier term 
which has often been applied to such 
people, that is, “four-flushers.” When 
we stop to think about it, what an ex- 


cellent creation this new word is— 
“shamateur.” It applies to so many 
places in business and society. How 


it fits that fellow in our office who has 
so far succeeded in “pulling the wool” 
over the manager’s eyes by his cute 
tricks and self-assertion. He hasn’t 
had an original thought since he came 
into the organization, he swipes his 
ideas right and left and then claims 
them as his own. He doesn’t know his 
business, and we know that he doesn’t; 
by and by the manager will find out 
that he doesn’t, and then he will have 
to hunt for a position. We have his 
measure and his number, and it amuses 
us to see him putting up the bluff; but 
we will simply call him a “shamateur” 
and let it go at that. 

We find this type of fellow in every 
walk in life. Whenever we find a real 
big man or big business we find the 
“shamateur”’—the sham artist—linger- 
ing about in the shade ready to appro- 
priate the success which rightfully be- 
longs to others. Everywhere, among 
real people, we find the “shamateur” 
with his sanctimonious countenance 
and manners. We cannot escape him. 
We ali know him. He is no more a 
real, genuine man than a scarecrow, 
and yet the law forbids that he be taken 
by the neck and thrown out, notwith- 
standing the fact that he is a public 
menace wherever he exists. 

We cannot help feeling disgusted 
when we think of him. He is so con- 
(Continued on page 139) 
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doesn’t wait for opportunity 
In the ninety-nine cases, success goes to 
enables him to hew out his own opportunity. 


Leaders of today don’t guess, 
are doing—and why. 
ization, distribution, 


sales, advertising, 


broader vision of business as a whole? 


to the men of limited horizon 
orderly working science. To the man of 
that which he knows: 


and conducted by reco 


of the following educators and business leaders: 
JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, 
the New York University 
merce, Accounts and Finance 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP, LL.D., 
the National City Bank of New York. 
ELIJAH W. SELLS, M.A., C.P.A., Senior Mem- 
ber Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Ac- 
countants 
JEREMIAH Ww. JENKS, LL.D., 
Government, New York University. 
ELBERT H. GARY, LL.D., Chairman of the 
Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 
Its subscribers include men in every rank of business life: 
presidents and officers of big corporations; proprietors of pro- 
gressive smaller concerns; department heads ard assistants; 
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Are you walting and watching for it—for that accidental grouping of events which will 
open for you the easy path to success—are you waiting for Opportunity rhe race-horse 
he is trained. The lawyer or doctor doesn't wait he is trained 


the best man 


Business is no longer a sc rub game for amateurs. 
who have reduced to a science the control of those forces 
don’t experiment, 
They build on basic principles 
commercial 

Is your experience teach ing you these business principles 
scribed that you have no chance to learn them? 


The Modern Business Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


is a course of study which covers the whole range of organized business knowledge. 
the concentrated experience of all 
broad affairs it offers 

that isto say, it organizes his own experience into a more efficient counsel. 
The Alexander Hamilton Institute is planned 
snized authorities under 
the supervision of an Advisory Council composed 


D.C.S., Dean of 


President of 


Professor of 


to the man whose superior training 
The leaders of business must be men 
involved in the conduct of business 
don't take a chance—they know what they 
on exact knowledge of finance, organ 
transportation, accounting 

or is your work so circum- 
your office cut off your 


law, 


Do the walls of 


It offers 
business—reduced to an 
an invaluable summary of 


ul message 
esstul bus 


**Forging Ahead in Business’’ contains a vit 
drawn from the experience of hundreds oi 
ness men. The book is handsomely printed and bound, 
contains 116 pages, isillustrated with 

charts in color, and will make a 

valuable addition to your busi- 
ness library. We will 
gladly send you a copy 
free and without 

the slightest 
obligation, if 
you will re- 
quest it on 
your business 
letterhead or fill 
out attached 
coupon, 


Send the 
Coupon Now 
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accountants, chief clerks and the younger men who are looking i al a a ate. Py ‘ 
forward to bigger responsibilities To all these it gives 
knowledge that could be otherwise obtained only by years of a 35 Astor Place, New York City 
bitter experience—if at all. Find out today what it offers you | I should like to have you se nd. without cost or 
t obligation to me, a copy of * Forging Anead in 
Business,” and full information about your Modern 
| Business Course and Service. 
HAMILTON { “™ 
I N ~ T IT U T E 7 Street Address ...... 
: Business Position... ...... ...00e cecces secees 
35AstorPlace, NewYork po with 20 eceee cee cecee cee 
= «Name of firm or company) 
— Number of years in business ....... 
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senp'you THE MO NA RCH 
VIBRATOR Provac 


To prove to you that the 
Monarch is the most powerful. 
durable and prac tical massage 
vibrator of its size and Cost on the 
market, we send it To Try Free. 

Runs on its own dry cells or 
connects with electric 
light socket. . 

The Monarch Vibrator ( _ 
stimulates circulation ¥* 
wherever epplied, reliev- 
ing headache, catarrh, 
“nerves.”’ rheumatism, 
stiff neck, and ell ailments 
due to congestion of circa- 
lation. 

Beautifies _ complexion, 
prevents dandroff and scalp 
trouble. It brings the blood 
to build up deficient parts to 
normal or to reduce abnor- 
mal flesh. Itis the 

Ideal Massage Machine 

Write for our new book, 
“Health and Beauty With- 








out Medicine,”” FREE, ie 
MONARCH VIBRATOR CO., Dept. € ce, Sacbins,t Mich. 


My Beauty Exercises 


you look 
and More 
Genuinely Beautiful 
than all the artifi- 
cial, external treat- 
ments known. 

As my way is Just 
Nature’s Way, results 
are permanent and 
come soon. Wrinkles 
caused by the droop- 
ing facial muscles dis- 
appear. Muddy, sal- 
low skins become 
clear and the com- 
plexion Fresh as in 
Girlhood. No one too old to benefit. 

It is astonishing to see how the too thin face 
and neck round out and the hollows fill in by 
scientifically developing and thickening the mus- 


will make 
Younger 





cles. Other special exercises Reduce Double Chin 
by working away excess fatty tissue, leaving the 
flesh firm. 


Instructions for beautifying the hair, hands, 
nails and feet are included. 

Write to-day for my illustrated Facial Beauty Booklet FREE,—1§ 
you tell me what improvement you would like I Gan write you more 


helpfully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 209 State St., Dept. 282, Chicage 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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Merely About 


Some Back Numbers 


° A man from another publication, who had 

2 recently joined the Current Opinion organiza- 
tion, was amazed at the great number of re- 

quests that poured into the office for back 


4 numbers. 

“Why is this?” he asked; “I thought 

Current Opinion was just a sort of a monthly 

newspaper, and like a newspaper or a weekly, 

yr thrown aside forever after it was a few days 

old.” 

“You were not thinking,” replied the man 

who handled these requests. “You were simply 


letting your mind amble comfortably along in 
a deep groove worn by the million minds that 
follow beaten tracks and wear them into ruts. 
If you’ll read a few of these requests through 
to the end you will observe that these people 
want, earnestly want, old copies of Current 
Opinion because they regard the magazine as 
a gigantic serial story of the whole race of 
man, because they are preserving it as such, 
constantly referring to it, and they don’t want 
a single chapter to be missing. 


“And they find this is true of no dther ma- 
gazine because no other is edited in a way to 
preserve carefully the interesting sequences of 

\ its subjects from month to month.” 


Though this is really a story for advertising 
men, not many such will read it. But it is 
also a story for advertisers, for the men who 
are investing money in publicity, for the men 
who like to pay to have their messages graven 
into the very tablets of history, rather than 
written on the sands of the passing moment. 


Oh, yes, and of course the moral is, use 
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temptible in contrast with real things, 
real men, real effort, real courage, real 
accomplishments. Perhaps some day 
men will be simply men for what they 
can do, for what they are worth as men, 
and not as shams. When that day 
comes we will no longer need the word 
“shamateur,” but right now it fills a 
long-felt need. 


Our business in life is not to get ahead 
of other people, but to get ahead of our- 
selves. To break our own record, to out- 
strip our yesterdays by todays, to bear 
our trials more beautifully than we ever 
dreamed we could, to whip the temper in- 
side and out as we never whipped him 
before, to give as we never have given, to 
do our work with more force and a finer 
inish than ever; this is the true idea: to 
zet ahead of ourselves. Whether we win 
or not, we are playing better than we ever 
did before, and that’s the point after all— 
to play a better game of life—Maltbie D. 
Babcock. 





Brightening the Lives 


of your 
Children’s Children 


ONDERFUL as is its rec- search to the makers of MAZDA 
ord of triumphs, MAZDA lamps so that they may bring 
Service strives toward even high- the perfect light always a little 
er accomplishment in electric closer. 
lighting. © For this, too, thro’ all the 
For the mission of MAZDA years to come, MAZDA Ser- 
Service is to develop not merely vice will go on and on, ever 
a better lamp, but the best il- seeking to improve the lamps of 
luminant that mankind can de- tomorrow as it has improved the 
vise. For this, a corps of scien- lamps of yesterday. And thus as 
tific pioneers in our Research the mark MAZDA etched on a 
Laboratories at Schenectady lamp means to you the best lamp 










“BETTER BUSINESS” 


F WE would all make an effort to 
| get our business binoculars ad- 
justed to a sane and proper focus, 
we would do more genuinely construct- 
ive thinking, is the belief of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. They recently published 
a little book under the title of “Better 
Business,” and I am taking the liberty 
of quoting some of the paragraphs: 
“There never was a time when so 
many persons were trying in so many 


ways to make things better, and this delves unceasingly into the hid- of today, so to-your children’s 

desire for better things means much to den ways of science—exploring children, MAZDA will mark 

the man with a business which de- the whole world for new mate- the lamp that sums up in their 

serves success. rials, new methods, new thoughts day all this endless search for 
and supplying the results of this the perfect light. 


“No art of prophecy is required to 
predict that business is going to be 
better with the better business—it’s go- 
ing to be increasingly hard times with 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ($6) 
the inefficiently organized and poorly 
managed business. Modern methods 


are direct and open—in politics, in LDA 


id 

diplomacy and in business. The days 4616 Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Service” 
of mystery and indirection have slipped 
into the limbo of things that are past. 
There isn’t a single pair of gum shoes 
in the modern business house. Busi- 

: ‘ . ‘ anufac LECTURERS, 
ness must justify itself or it can’t exist. PATEN trera want Owen patent. | Sen eS 3 a SPEAKER and others use our 


9 service. Material 











: ‘ noe meeting ed, 
‘Mere business isn’t a business Sin. | 46 fee. s... — wanted, ato. Sgn gutenter pore np Aad ee eae Me A 
F Li: 3 . c ri eds. 
Some businesses which have grown big RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. HERALD RESEARCH BUREAU, 1631 Broadway, New York 





through wrong methods must change 
their methods. They’ve won at the ex- 


f ; oni 
Bf others, and that’s not according © || A HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
the rules of the game. Some big 


businesses are a blessing because of ieee e iaiiniietits. Oe : 
= . ™ eartily endorse your Scholarship an. earned $425 this last summer, altho 
their bigness, and the benefits conferred I had no previous experience whatever. One of the features of your Plan is that it enables 
are in -direct proportion to their size. Be gn dA ay whenever he has spare time after school, and on Saturdays, as well as 
Such business structures are sound I know of no na 4 proposition for self-supporting students, and I recommend it to all 
‘ i who ma e 
because their foundations are sound. y want to earn their way through college. (Signed) Frank Kvueun. 


The Current Opinion Scholarship Fund has enabled hundreds of High-School students 
Some of the meanest business prac- to go through college on their own resources. The Fund is ready to help YOU. 





writes to the Current Opinion Scholarship Fund: 


tices imaginable would be unearthed if Send AT ONCE for our free booklet, “The Open Door to a College Education.” 

certain small businesses were investi- CURRENT OPINION 134-140 West 29th Street 
° es ree 

gated. SCHOLARSHIP FUND, Dept. F, New York City 








“The complex dailiness of a business 
frequently prevents its proprietor from 

















Western Border 


of our country, looking out on the 
gorgeous sunsets of the vast Pacific, are 


e 

Two Expositions 
the one breathing the atmosphere of the 
yesterdays of Spanish American domination 
—the other pulsating with the WORLD 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS of today and 
reaching forth to the visions of tomorrow— 
both the gift of California. 

To make these Expositions doubly enjoy- 
able the 


Northern Pacific Railway 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Great Northern Pacific SS. Co. 


offers you on your western journey—the lux- 
ury of modern railway and steamship travel 
-A CONTINUOUS PANORAMA 
OF LAKE, RIVER, MOUNTAIN 
and OCEAN scenery, the unique and 
majestic natural wonders of the YELLOW- 
STONE and, asa fitting climax never to 
be forgotten, an approach to San Francisco 
through the GOLDEN GATE, after a 
delightful sea voyage on the magnificent 
new liners “‘Northern Pacific” or “Great 


Northern” from -Portland-Astoria. 
Your Ticket is good for stopover at 


Yellowstone Park 


via 
. Gardiner Gateway 
during the 
Season June 15—Sept. 15 
Write for information and illustrated litera- 
ture to — “A. M. CLELA’ 


ND 
General Passenger Agent 
t. Paul, Minn. 
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looking over and under and on all sides 
of his enterprize. But a business, like 
a man, should take an occasional reck- 
oning and see where it is ‘at.’ A man 
going along day by day doing his daily 
acts will weaken his efficiency and mar 
his life if he gives no thought to the 
welfare of others. It is not moral cant, 
but the most practical kind of twen- 
tieth-century sense, to say that if a 
man is not useful to others he is a 
nuisance and an encumbrance on the 
earth. 

“Business may be selfish, but the way 
to selfish business success is through 
an increasingly better service to others. 
The greater the number it serves and 
the better it serves them, the greater 
its growth and prosperity. All of 
which is very bromidic, you may say, 
but many otherwise able business minds 
are apparently unable to grasp these 
seemingly simple truths. America has 
no cause to be ashamed of her busi- 
ness men. Most of them are actuated 
by an ambition that is honest and 
wholesome. Most of them realize that 
there must be a change or there will 
be no progress. 

“The multiplication of individual 
prosperity does not make general pros- 
perity any more than the division of 
general prosperity makes individual 
prosperity. We believe that business 
is to be better. We look for a truer 
and finer adjustment on the part of 
business men to their full opportunities. 
Just now we hear a great deal about 
‘social justice’-—‘the rights of the peo- 
ple’-—‘the common good.’ The same 
thought is expressed in many guises 
and applied to many phases of exist- 
ence—social, commercial and _ political. 
This simply means that civilization is 
taking a forward step—that democracy 
is gaining ground—that men in mass 
are moving one rung up the ladder of 
existence. 

“Questions like this are apt to divide 
us into two more or less sharply de- 
fined classes, according to our educa- 
tion, position, wealth and environment. 
Extreme points of view are likely to 
be developed on either side; but be the 
struggle for a year or a decade, the 
records of the dead past afford abun- 
dant evidence that the result is always 
the same. Humanity at large wins. It 
would be a sorry world were it other- 
wise. It is sometimes made to appear 
that business interests are opposed to 
popular progress, but this is not true. 
Business success in this country is 
predicated upon popular progress and 
popular prosperity.” 


With the splendid tooks which have been 
published during the past few years dealing 
with every phase of business, there isn’t any- 
thing a man cannot learn if he knows the 
alphabet and is willing to work and study. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND BILL- 
BOARDS 


N AN address before the American 
| Civic Association, Mr. Jesse Lee 

Bennett, of Baltimore, attempted to 
show that bill-boards are a national 
nuisance because of their power in 
forcing one man’s personality or busi- 
ness into another man’s consciousness, 
and that the enforced continual sight 
of such sign-boards may deleterious] 
affect the nervous vitality of the be- 
holder. Mr. Bennett asserted that the 
impression made upon a man’s con- 
sciousness by the order to “Buy So- 
and-so’s Soap” or “Go to see Bent’s 
Beauties” is quite as definite an im- 
pression as would be made by the same 
command shrieked in the ear by 
graphophone placed where the sign ma: 
be; and, indeed, quite as definite ai 
impression as would be made upon thx 
consciousness by being hit with som 
soft padded instrument. 

While the writer is heartily in sym- 
pathy with any movement which wil! 
help to remove the objectionable out- 
door display advertizing which dis- 
figures our landscapes, the reason ad- 
vanced by Mr. Bennett why they should 
be removed is ludicrous in the extreme. 
If bill-boards have the power which he 
gives them credit for, it is only nec- 
essary to make this fact known and 
the demand for them will be doubled. 
The advertizing men in this country, 
and there are thousands of them, are 
lying awake o’ nights devising methods 
of appeal to the human consciousness; 
and if outdoor advertizing has the 
“punch” which Mr. Bennett claims, it 
is only a question of time before it 
will supplant all other forms of adver- 
tizing. 

Mr. Bennett gave a résumé of the 
various movements and campaigns 
against bill-boards, and he was of the 
opinion that these had been ineffect- 
ive because the arguments presented 
were esthetic or opposed to constitu- 
tional property rights. He suggested 
that the next attorney defending a 
drastic ordinance or statute directed 
against the “national nuisance,” call 
as expert witnesses some modern psy- 
chologists like Miinsterberg or Mark 
Baldwin to prove that a real injury is 
done; that sign-boards are an unjusti- 
fiable intrusion. 

From the standpoint of constitutional 
property rights, the courts have held, 
and justly so, that a property owner 
has a legal right to place an adver- 
tizement upon his property or permit 
others to do so. The courts have 
refused to uphold legislation tending to 
the elimination of sign-boards because 
the arguments advanced against them 
were esthetic. We will never legislate 
the bill-boards out of existence, and we 
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PENALTY OF 
LEADERSHIP 


N every field of human endeavor, he that is first must perpetu- 
ally live in the white light of publicity. {Whether the leadership 
be vested in a man or in a manufactured product, emulation and 
envy are ever at work. {In art, in literature, in music, in industry, 
the reward and the punishment are always the same. {The re- 
ward is a widespread recognition; the punishment, fierce denial 
and detraction. {When a man’s work becomes a standard for the 
whole world, it also becomes a target for the shafts of the envious 
few. {If his work be merely mediocre, he will be left severely 
alone—if he achieve a masterpiece, it will set a million tongues 
a wagging. {Jealousy does not protrude its forked tongue at the 
artist who produces a commonplace painting. {'Whatsoever you 
write, or paint, or play, or sing, or build, no one will strive to 
surpass or to slander you, unless your work be stamped with the 
seal of genius. {Long, long, after a great work, or a good work 
has been done, those who are disappointed or envious, continue to 
cry out that it can not be done. {/Spiteful little voices in the 
domain of art were raised against our own Whistler as a mounte- 
bank, long after the big world had acclaimed him its greatest 
artistic genius. {Multitudes flocked to Bayreuth to worship at the 
musical shrine of Wagner, while the little group of those whom he 
had dethroned and displaced, argued angrily that he was no musi- 
cian at all. {The little world continued to protest that Fulton 
could never build a steamboat, while the big world flocked to the 
river banks to see his boat steam by. {The leader is assailed 
because he is a leader, and the effort to equal him is merely added 
proof of that leadership. {/Failing to equal or to excel, the fol- 
lower seeks to depreciate and to destroy—but only confirms once 
more the superiority of that which he strives to supplant. {There 
is nothing new in this. {It is as old as the world and as old 
as the human passions—envy, fear, greed, ambition, and the de- 
sire to surpass. {And it all avails nothing. {If the leader truly 
leads, he remains—the leader. { Master-poet, master-painter, 
master-workman, each in his turn is assailed, and each holds 
his laurels through the ages. {That which is good or great 
makes itself known, no matter how loud the clamor of denial. 
{That which deserves to live—lives. 
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Northwestern Iron Co. 
First Mortgage 6% Serial Gold Bonds 


Coupon bonds of $1,000, $500 and 
$100 Maturing in Series from October 
I, 1915, to October 1, 1934. 

Secured by all the Company’s prop- 
erty including two modern blast fur- 
naces, by-product coke plant, etc., at 
Mayville, Wis., together with 1,243 
acres of valuable land containing over 
10,000,000 tons of iron ore. 

The Company has had sixty years’ 
successful operation. Value of secu- 
rity over four times entire loan. 

Mortgage provides liberal sinking 
fund. We strongly recommend these 
bonds. Price par and interest. 


Write to-day for Circular No. 868T 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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We’re Right on the Ground 


We know values and borrowers personally. 
For 31 years we have been marketing the 
highest grade 


6% Farm Mortgages 


without a dollar’s loss. Let us omtaes our 
Booklet “K”’ and Current List of offerings. 
Large and small amounts. Highest ref- 
erences. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus, 8400,000 














Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8% 


invested in First Mortgages on Oklahoma 
City improved realestate. We have never 
had a loss. Interest paid promptly. Value 
of property three times amount of loan. 

Write for free booklet describing our busi- 
ness and list of loans. We have loans of 8150.00 


"‘AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
37 State Nati 1 Bank Building, Oklah City, Okla, 
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OG ; LOTS 
Ba; ne 

Yvy i wer YU zy You may buy any 
number of shares for 
cash, one, five, seven- 
teen, etc.; or you may 
buy 10 or more shares 
on conservative mar- 
gin. Onthe 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
Asmall first payment will permit you to buy one 
or more shares of any standard stocks such as 
Pennsylvania R. R., U.S. Steel Pfd.,etc. The bal- 
ance is paid ineasy monthly payments. 

WRITE FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 
G.1. On *'Odd Lots" 
G.2. On ‘Partial Payment” 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co., siz, yoecty, 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade > 























Lowest Interest Paid 
on monthly savings in 24 years. The best 


business men in this country are placing 
5 their savings with us. We are the oldest Sav- 
ings Associntion in this State, Send tor book- 


Jet and best of references East and West. 

$5 saved monthly, #1,000 at matarity 
$10 saved monthly, $2,000 at maturity 
$70 deposited amounts to $100 in about 5 
years 7% on Coupon Certificates 


INDUSTRIAL B. & L. ASS’N, 343 Sth St., Denver, Colo. 
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will never get rid of them by empha- 
sizing their power of attracting public 
attention. But we can, through edu- 
cational work, influence trade against 
those advertizers who disfigure our 
highways and byways; and when this 


has been done, this form of advertiz- 
ing will disappear as if by magic. 


Sleeping on it before deciding is all right, 
but don’t sleep too long. You may have a 
competitor who doesn’t need so much sleep. 
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Giving Her a Chance. 

The fussy lady had noticed that the rude 
man sitting beside her on the street-car 
had expectorated on the floor. The fussy 
lady, according to the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
immediately signaled the conductor and that 
official came in to see what was wanted. 

“Do you allow spitting in this car?” de- 
manded the fussy lady. 

“Well, no,” replied the conductor. “But 
you can come out on the platform if you 
want to, lady.” 


Couldn’t See the Hole. 

Another street-car story is gathered by 
the Chestnut Editor of Everybody’s. A very 
small man sat iff a street-car until he became 
tightly wedged in from both sides. There en- 
tered a large, handsome woman, upholstered 
to the minute. She took the strap in front 
of the small man, and was hanging to it in 
discomfort when he arose with a flourish 
of politeness and touched her arm. 

“Take my seat, madam,” he said with a 
smile and a_ bow. 

“Oh,' thank you very much,” she replied, 
and turned toward the seat. Then, smiling 
genially, she added: 

“Where did you get up from?” 


Knew What He Wanted to Give. 

Billie, who had been having trouble with 
his older cousin Ralph, came into the house, 
so the Ladies’ Home Journal tells us. His 
mother, knowing nothing of the trouble, said: 

“Billie, what would you like to give your 
cousin Ralph for Christmas?” 

“I know what I’d like to give him,” said 
Billie savagely, “but I ain’t big enough.” 


The Deluded Cow. 

“Even animals show their feeling,” re- 
marked the comedian to a friend the other 
day. (This happened in England; London 
Tit-Bits tells it.) ‘Only yesterday an animal 
showed me gratitude. I was wandering along 
a stream in the country when I met a cow 
in great distress. Her calf was drowning. 
I plunged in the water and rescued the calf, 
and the grateful cow licked my hand.” 

“That wasn’t gratitude,” replied the friend. 
“The cow thought she had twins.” 





Turning on a Suffragist. 

At a luncheon Dr. Lyman Abbott, so the 
Washington Star reports, sat beside a suf- 
fragist, who harangued him from the hors 
d’oeuvre to the coupe jacques on the im- 
portance of a woman. 

With his urbane smile Dr. Abbott endured 
the young lady’s eloquence till the coming 
of the coffee. Then he ventured to say, 
very mildly: 

“The importance of woman? The _ im- 
portance of woman? I have heard nothing 
but the ‘importance of woman’ for the last 
hour. Yet surely Scripture teaches us that 


woman is but a side issue! 


Paid For Two. 

Little Gladys, says a writer in Harper’s, 
accompanied her grandmother to church one 
morning, and when the _ contribution-plate 
came around she dropped in a couple of 
pennies her father had given her. The old 
lady was about to contribute also, when 
Gladys murmured, audibly: “Never mind, 
grandma ;--1-paid-for two.” 


As Little Mary Viewed It. 
The teacher was examining the class in 
physiology. (This comes from the Buffalo 
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Express.) “Mary, you tell us,” she said 
‘what is the function of the stomach.” ; 
_“The function of the stomach,” the little 
girl answered, “is to hold up the petticoat.” 


English As She Is Wrote. 

Lcendon Tit-Bits collects a number of 
ludicrous specimens of inverted meaning 
caused by misplaced clauses. Here are some 
of them: ; 

“I saw a man digging a well with a 
Roman nose.” 

a A bill presented to a farmer ran thus: 

To hanging two barn doors and myself, 
4s. 6d.” 

An advertizer wrote: “Wanted, a young 
man to look after a horse of the Methodist 
persuasion.” 

A remarkable instance of charity: “A 
wealthy gentleman will adopt a little boy with 
a small family.” 

In the account of a shipwreck appeared 
the following: “The captain swam ashore. 
So did the chambermaid; she was insured 
for a large sum, and loaded with pig iron.” 

An Irishman complained to his physician 
that “he stuffed him so much with drugs that 
he was ill a long time after he got well.” 


The Generous Little Boy. 

He was a good little boy, says a London 
paper, and very thoughtful. It was during 
a long spell of dry weather and he -had 
heard of the great scarcity of water through- 
out the country. 

He came to his mother and slipped his 
hand into hers. 

“Mama,” he said, “is it true that in some 
places the little boys and girls have scarcely 
enough water to drink ?” 

“That is what the papers say, my dear.” 

“Mama,” he said in his earnest way, “as 
long as the water is so very, very scarce, I 
think I ought to give up bein’ washed.” 


Why He Wished a Change. 

In a certain town—the Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle, which tells the story, doesn’t tell what 
town—the local forecaster of the weather 
was so often wrong that his predictions be- 
came a standing joke to his no small annoy- 
ance, for he was very sensitive. At length, 
in despair of living down his reputation, he 
asked headquarters to transfer him to an- 
other station. 

A brief correspondence ensued. 

“Why,” asked headquarters, “do. you wish 
to be transferred ?” 

“Because,” the forecaster promptly replied, 

” 


“the climate doesn’t agree with me. 


Murphy’s Eye. 

“Oi, Oi!” chortled Casey; “an’ did Ma- 
loney give yez th’ black oye?” 

“He did not,” retorted Murphy with dig- 
nity, according to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
“he give me only th’ black. Oi hod th’ oye 
ahl th’ toime.” 


Bobby Was In a Hurry. 

Everybody’s gives us this: 

Little Bobby’s father was a doctor, and 
Bobby liked nothing better than to take his 
father’s case in one hand, his overcoat in the 
other, and go down the street for a block or 
two to some imaginary patient. One winter’s 
day, when he started out he forgot to close 
the door. 

“Bobby,” called mother’s voice sweetly, 
“please close the door.” But Bobby was in 
a hurry and went on. 


(Continued on page 144) 4: 
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Whitest White - Stays Viiite) | 


N the nursery, living room, any 

room throughout the house, Luxeberry 
White Enamel adds a touch of brightness 
and beauty. 





Finger marks and spots never 
penetrate its snow white, durable, wash- 
able surface. 


And for floors use Liquid Granite, 
the durable lustrous varnish, never 
harmed by water or the hardest sort of 
wear. 


You can secure further finishing 
facts at any time from the nearest Berry 
Brothers dealer or from our factory direct, 
as you prefer. 


RRY BROTHER‘ 


INCORPORATE 


— orid's Largest Varnish Makers 





Established 1858 


Factories: Detroit, Mich., Walkerville,Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Branches in principal cities 
of the wor 
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is a less expensive paper than any other of 
equally well assured quality. American effici- 
ency in manufacturing and distribution has 
made it so. Instead of selling this paper 
through jobbers to any printer who will buy a 
feam or so, we market it exclusively in large 
quantities to the most responsible printing and 
i ing firms in 196 of the principal cities 
of North America. You can see the expense 


the money. 


f 


Most other makers of similar 
used “‘cheaper” imported rags— gathered from goodness knows where. And in 
those ten years Construction Bond has become the most widely used bond paper 
in the United States—the leader in quality among moderate priced papers. 
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Constroction 
Bond'is made in 
white and eight 
attractive colors, 
in various fin- 
ishes, with Enve- 
Joy to Match, 


You ought to be proud, too—proud of the fact that there is one bond 
paper made in America of American materials—prouder still that this thor- 
oughly American paper is the leader in quality and value. 


For ten years Construction Bond has been made of new American rags 


rades have 


Now in spite of the war its continued quality is a certainty—the mate- 
rials for its making. are safe at home. That's the beauty of using products 
made in America of American materials—you are sure of continued quality. 


and loss we save by this direct method. You 
can see why Construction Bond offers better 
value for your money than paper marketed in 
jhe usual manner through jobbers. 

Those substantial print: 


ing ana lithograph- 
ing firms who produce on Construc 





DA 
tion Bond know how to do good work at fair 
prices—that’s what made them big. They 
know how to turn out stationery that you can 
be proud of. The fact thar they use and re- 
commend Construction Bond is final evidence 
of its satisfactory quality and unusual value for 


Write us on your letterhead for our port- 
folio of specimen letterheads on various colors 
of Construction Bond. They will give you 
valuable suggestions for your own stationery, 


W.E.WROE' CO.), Sales Office 
1006 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. jnstantly, silently and accurately. 


when you wax enthusiastic and dictate rapidly. 


and at less cost. 


dealers everywhere 


to send you 





Your train of thought, your flow of language is never chilled, never 
choked by the consciousness of the stenographer’s presence. 
Dictaphone never asks you to repeat, never suggests that you talk slower 


And your letters are transcribed quicker, better, more accurately 


THE DICTAPHONE 
Suite 1206, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 


Stores in the principal cities— 


**“Your Day’s Work’’— 
a book we should like 


The ideal “Private Secretary” 


Alone in your office, inspiration never escapes you. It 
may be a letter, a memorandum to your assistant, a con- 
firmation of a telephone call, or, perhaps, a memorandum 
to yourself as a reminder, but the Dictaphone gets it all, 


The 


















“Robert,” came father’s sterner voice, 
“close that door.” 

Bobby returned and closed the door. Some 
time later he came in quietly, put up the case 
and overcoat, and started upstairs. 

“Bobby,” said mother, ingratiatingly, “how’s 
your patient?” 

“Dead,” was the laconic answer. “Gon 
dead while I was shutting that old door.” 


An Oratorical Climax. 

In the House of Commons, a member fron 
the Emerald Isle, speaking of the extension 
of the Irish franchise, ended his oration a: 
follows :— 

“You should refrain from throwing ope 
the floodgates of democracy, lest you pav: 
the way for a general conflagration.” 


Starting the Day Wrong. 

There was a gloom on the face of the 
New England farmer, says the N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

“What’s the matter, Elijah?” asked hi: 


nearest neighbor. “Flapjacks given out over 
to your house ?” 
“Worse’n that,” said Elijah. “You know, 


*twasn’t apple year, and wife says we can’t 
have any more apple pie for breakfast.” 
“Can’t you make out if you have apple 
pie noon and night?” 
“I can, because I’ve got to,” said Elijah, 
“but, I tell you, it upsets me, starting in 
the day wrong like that.” 


A Great Play. 

“Well,” said the man from the Cross-Bar 
Ranch, ‘‘we have everything over to Butte 
that’s worth while, I guess. On January 14, 
we had the _ world-renowned bell-ringers; 
January 22, Della Brown, the famous lady 
cornet-player, and on January 28, grand pro- 
duction of ‘Lewis the Cross Eye.’ Believe 
me, that was great!” 

“What did you say was the name of the 
play?” asked the Easterner. 

“Here she am,” said the rancher, produc- 
ing a program from his shirt and pointing 
to the heading: “Granp PrRopUCTION OF 
Louis XI.” 


What It Sounded Like to Ella. 
Fine music and fine poultry were two 
things of which little Ella’s father was very 
fond, says the Ladies’ Home Journal. Recently 
he bought a talking machine and among 
other records was one of a very brilliant aria 
by a great coloratura soprano. The baby 
listened closely to the runs of the bewilder- 
ing music until the singer struck some high 
arpeggios and trills at the close, when she 
exclaimed : 
“Daddy, listen! She’s laid an egg!” 


A Blow to the Missionary Cause. 

A clergyman tells an amusing story, as 
reported in a London paper, of a worthy 
vicar in a rural parish who had waxed elo- 
quent in the interest of foreign missions one 
Sunday, and was surprised on entering the 
village shop during the week to be greeted 
with marked coldness by the old dame who 
kept it. 

On asking the cause, the good woman pro- 
duced a half a crown from a drawer, and, 
throwing it down before him, said :— 

“I marked that coin and put it in the 
plate last Sunday, and here it is back in my 
shop. I knowed well them poor Africans 
never got the money!” 


He Had the Car. 

In honor of a visit paid to his plant by 
the governor of the State, an automobile 
manufacturer, says Everybody's, once had a 
complete car assembled in something like 
seven minutes. 

Scme weeks after this feat was heralded in 
the daily papers, the ’phone at the factory 
rang vigorously. 

“Is it true that you assembled a car in 
seven minutes at your factory?” the voice 
asked. 

“Yes,” came ihe reply. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said the calm inquirer, 
“only I’ve got the car!” 


It Could Be Done. 
“Patience and perseverance wilkyaccomplish 
all things,” was a favorite saying of an old 





(Continued on page 146) 
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Driwal § Driwal Concrete Coatings 
y | asi HE following letter was sent us by the Editor of one of 
T the leading journals published in the interests of users of 
cement—‘“I found that The — —-— Stone Co., — — -,* 
were using Driwal on their cast concrete blocks. By its use 
they have reduced the percentage of absorption of moisture 
down to 3%. So you can see that they, by using Driwal, are 
able to do better than the most stringent codes and 
specifications require.”’ 


Driwal is specified by architects for concrete, cement, 


stucco and stone buildings and Bilchaco Cement Floor Coat- 


/ FOR’ ings for concrete and cement 
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company will be furnished any one 


interested. 


ARTONE Flat Finish 


Artone is the oil paint for a durable, artistic, sanitary and 
economical coating for interior walls, ceilings and woodwork. It 
produces a beautiful, velvet-like finish which is sanitary because 
washable and easy to clean. 

Artone French Glaze produces the artistic and beautiful 
Tiffany finish. 

Artone French Glaze, like Artone Flat Finish, is designed 
for interior use only—equally well adapted for use on plaster, 
cement, fibre-board, wood, metal, canvas or burlap surfaces. FLAT 

Send for any or all of the following: A. Driwal Book; B. Bilchaco MEER s! 
Cement Floor Coating Book; C. Artone Flat Finish Color Chart; 

D: Artone French Glaze Color Chart. 
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MAKERS OF FINEST VARNISHES 











The last word in paint is 


Zinc 


The best paint makers put it 
in their best paints. The best 
painters use it on their most 
important jobs. 





Act upon the facts given in “Your Move,” 
sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 408, 55 Wall St., New York 


For big contract jobs, consult our Research Bureau 











FACTORY 


TYPEWRITERS ‘to vou 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories,and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
Underwoods $85 to $360 = Royals $25 to $45 
L. OC. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $20 to $35 

We have all makes. Send for catalog 

and address of nearest branch office. ee 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


$50 to $100 Per Week 


is being made by many agents, both men and women, 

selling the Wallace Portable Electric Lamp—Stands, 

Hangs, Clamps or Sticks Anywhere and at any 

Angle you put it. Sells at sight wherever there are 

electric lights. Advertised in national magazines. 
V rite us for agent’s proposition. 


Wallace Novelty Co., Suite 0, 22 E. 4Ist St., New York 
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When notifying Current 
Opinion of a change in address, 
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Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, 


form, structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s . 


One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a check for $125 from 
‘Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. Iam feeling very 
happy, and very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
wein.” 

Also courses in Photoplay Writing. Ver- 
sification and Poetics. Journalism. [n all, 
. over One Hundred Courses. under protes- 
Dr, Esenwein gorg in Harvard. Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 


260-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
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miller, of whom London Tit-Bits tells. He 
had made this remark in a train one day on 
the way to market, when a pompous indi- 
vidual in the corner turned to him crossly 
and said :— 

“Nonsense, sir. I can tell you a great 
many things which neither patience nor 
perseverance can accomplish.” 

“Perhaps you can,” said the miller, “but I 
have never yet come across one thing.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you one. Will patience 
and perseverance ever enable you to carry 
water in a sieve?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I would like to know how.” 

“Simply by waiting patiently for the 
water to freeze.” 


Trying. 
“Dear Sir,” wrote the anxious mother, “I 
am afraid Johnny is not trying enough.” 
“Dear Madam,” replied the harassed 
teacher, “I assure you that Johnny is quite 
trying enough. He is the most trying boy 
in the class.” 


Couldn’t Remember It All. 

Little Robert, says an exchange, rushed 
into the kitchen one day and asked his 
mother what kind of pie she was making. 

“Lemon meringue pie,” she answered. 

The little fellow disappeared, but presently 
returned. “Mamma,” he asked, “what did you 
say is the pie’s middle name?” 


Not Their Fault. 

At a recent social affair the talk, accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia Telegraph, turned 
to sentimentalism, when Congressman Edward 
Gilmore of Massachusetts was reminded of a 
story about Uncle Josh. 

Uncle Josh was comfortably lighting his 
pipe in the living-room one evening when 
Aunt Maria glanced up from her knitting. 

“Josh,” softly remarked the good woman, 
“do you know that next Sunday will be the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of our wedding?” 

“Ye don’t say so, Maria!” responded Uncle 
Josh, pulling vigorously on his corn-cob pipe. 
“What about it?” 

“Nothing,” answered Aunt Maria, “only I 
thought maybe we ought to kill them two 
Rhode Island Red chickens.” 

“Say, Maria,” impressively demanded Uncle 
Josh, “how can you blame them two Rhode 
Island Red chickens fer what happened 
twenty-five years ago?” 


Taking Life Easy. 

Senator Overman tells this story and the 
Youth’s: Companion publishes it: 

In the southern part of Arkansas, where 
the natives take things easy, a man and his 
wife were sitting on their porch, when a 
funeral procession passed the house. The 
man was comfortably seated in a chair that 
was tilted back against the house, and was 
whittling a piece of wood. As the procession 
passed, he said: 

“IT reckon ol’ man Williams has got about 
the biggest funeral that’s ever been held 
round hyer, Caroline.” 

“A purty good-sized one, is it, Bud?” 
queried the wife, making no effort to move. 

“Certainly is!” Bud answered. 

“IT surely would like to see it,” said the 
woman. “What a pity I ain’t facin’ that 
way !” 


Looking For a Bargain Perhaps. 

Otp Lapy (looking over art student copy- 
ing at South Kensington from the old mas- 
ters): “Now, that’s uncommon bright and 
pretty; ain’t it, John? Something like a pic- 
ture, I calls that!” 

Otp GENTLEMAN: “Yes, my dear, I won- 
der”—ruminatively—“what they’re going to 
do with the old ones?” 


Might Get It That Way. 

An absent-minded husband, says the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, was asked by his wife to stop 
in a store on his way down-town and buy her 
three articles of feminine wear. course 
when he reached the store he had forgotten 
what they were. So the young clerk behind 
the first counter was amazed to hear: 

“Excuse me, my wife told me to come in 
here and get her some things to wear and I’ve 
forgotten what they are. Would you mind 
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naming over a few things?” 








You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, ‘ 








because I have reduced 32,000 
ae) women and have 
; built wp that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how well! 
I build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such ail- 
ments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
ver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: ‘I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
woudertully in strength.” 








Another says: ** Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May 1 
weigh 126 and ol)! I feel So Well. 


Won’t you sit down and write now 
for my interesting booklet. You 
are welcome toit, It is FREE. 
Don’t wait, you may forget it. I 
have had a wonderful experience 
see should like to tell you about 
t. 
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- Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 6, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 















Miss Cocroftis acollege-hred woman. She is the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women, 
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Made in 17 degrees to suit all requirements; also 2 ing degrees. 
Send for an interesting booklet. — 
American Leap Pencit Co. 229 Fifth Ave, New York 











She Plunged Europe 
In War To Avenge 





An Epigram 


She ruled France more 
absolutely than any mon- 
arch because she had at 
her feet both the King and 
ministry. How she did it, 
how women have ruled the 
world’s rulers and always 
will rule them is told in 
this new volume. 


Memoirs of 


Madame Du Barry 


It is a grippingly fascinating 
journal of the woman who had 
more power than any king of 
to-day. But it is more than that, 
it isa human document, the bar- 
ing ofasoul, Never having been 
intended for publication, it gives 
the gossip of the kitchen and the back stairs 
and the “boudoir cabinets’ which Jeanette 
Du Barry domirated as mistress of Louis the 
XV. It puts you into the heart and mind of 
this extraordinary woman and indirectly of 
all such women. Perhaps to-day some such 
woman is swaying your state, your community, 
unknown, as Du Barry was unknown to the 
French people of her time. This is a book 
for all times. You must read it. 


Sent On Approval 


Remit $2.00 and this beautiful and interest- 
ing De Luxe volume will be sent on approval, all 
charges prepaid. If after five days you don’t want 
it, return it and your money will be refunded. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
134 W. 29th St., NEW YORK, N. Y.. 
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A VACCINE THAT PREVENTS FIRE 





FIRE IS THE ‘“‘“GREAT RED PLAGUE’? FROM WHICH EVERY BUILDING, OLD OR MODERN, CAN BE MADE 
IMMUNE—AS IF ‘‘VACCINATED”’ AGAINST FIRE 


Editorial Note: 

Our children will live to see the day 
when the dreaded fire peril will be as 
obsolete as log houses; the day when there 
will beno such thing as buildings or build- 
ing contents that will burn. 


All buildings and their contents will 
be as immune from fire as if “vaccinated.” 


This method is not a new and untested 
thing. It is old and practical. itis 
thirty years old. It has prevented many 
thousand fires from “‘getting away,’ put- 
ting them out with an average loss of 
only $265 per fire. 

A world-wide campaign against fire 
has begun. Great business concerns have 
consented togive their experience with this 
“‘vaccine,”’ for the benefit of merchants, 
manufacturers, public officials and human- 
ity, in the hope that their experience may 
lead every building owner or tenant to 
give his property the ‘‘treatment.”’ 


The following is the first of these experi- 
ences, written by Mr. Frederick Reide- 
meister, Treasurer Steinway &¥ Sons, one 
of the greatest piano manufacturers in the 
world. 


Read this Steinway Letter 


“The Steinway plant, located at 
Steinway, Long Island, has the regular 
New York City fire department — the 
best that money can buy—only 5 min- 
utes away. 

“In addition to this city fire protec- 
tion, we have our own fire department 
in the Steinway plant. We have two 
50,000 gallon cisterns connected with a 
tremendous high pressure steam pump, 
and these are connected with stand 
pipes and hose throughout our build- 
ings. We also maintain a fire brigade 
equipped with a chemical engine and 
have frequent fire drills. 

‘These two fire departments would 
seem more than abundant fire protec- 
tion. But they were not enough to 
get us a low insurance rate. 

‘And until we could get a low rate 
of insurance we knew our buildings 
were not safe from fire. As the insur- 
ance rate, so the fire danger. 

“‘We found that only an automatic 
sprinkler system would reduce our in- 
surance rate to the point where we 
felt out of danger. 

-“‘We found that a fire department 
and a watchman system, however efh- 
cient, cannot automatically discover a 
fire in our buildings at dead of night; 
drench it instantly with a quenching 


By FREDERICK REIDEMEISTER 
Treasurer, Steinway & Sons 


spray of water, and at the same instant 
send in a fire alarm. 

‘We found that even in the day 
time, when our 500 employees are on 
duty, a small blaze might gain great 
headway, if no sprinkler was there 
like a sentinel to automatically discover 
it, drench it and automatically call for 
the fire department. Automatic fire 
fighting is obviously quicker and more 
fatal to fire than human attack. 

‘“We found that the Grinnell Sprink- 
ler System is a vaccine which makes 
both building and its contents immune 
from fire. 

‘“Therefore, 3 years ago we installed 
a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 
in our plants. 


Saved $15,000 Per Year 


“‘The initial cost of the Grinnell in- 
stallation was $30,000. As soon as 
the equipment was in, the insurance 
companies reduced the cost of our 
insurance $15,000 per year. Thus 
during the three years which the 
Grinnell System has been in our 
plant, it has paid for itself and, besides, 
has earned a profit of $15,000. It will 
continue to earn a profit of $15,000 
per year indefinitely—perhaps as long 
as we are in business. 

“This reduction may seem incredible, 
but when it is known that our rate 
dropped from $1.50 to 10% cents per 
hundred dollars as soon as the Grinnell 
System was installed, the fact that we 
effected a saving of $15,000 per year 
will not be astonishing. 

**Purchasing and installing an auto- 
matic sprinkler system in our plant ts 
the most profitable business we have 


engaged in or known of. 


“When asked what first induced us 
to install automatic sprinklers, we re- 
plied ‘‘To get a low insurance rate,”’ 
but that was not the only inducement. 

“For example, we have 500 employ- 
ees working in our plants. We wanted 
them absolutely free from the peril of 
fire. Also, we wanted our employees 
free from any danger of being thrown 
out of employment. 


The Real Tragedy of Fire 


*‘Lastly, we did not want the business 
interruption which a fire always entails 
—the real tragedy of a fire. One can 
recover his property loss from the in- 
surance companies, but he cannot 
recover the orders which a fire prevents 
his filling, nor can he recover his dis- 
banded organization. 














“Disrupted organization is of vital 
moment to Steinway & Sons, because 
the sweet tone of the Steinway piano 
which has a world-wide reputation is 
the product of a peculiar organization 
that has handed the method down 
from father to son. No one or two 
of our artists and artisans can produce 
this Steinway tone, but the whole 
organization working in harmony, is 
what creates it. 

“Therefore, if through a stoppage of 
our plants by fire, this organization 
were disbanded and scattered, the loss 
to us would be a calamity. And we 
propose to have no such calamity.” 

(End of letter) 


No Investment Needed 


The reason why many reputable 
Construction Companies offer to fur- 
nish an automatic sprinkler system 
free of charge is quite clear, when you 
consider the large saving on insurance. 
These construction companies pur- 
chase the sprinkler system, have it in- 
stalled in your plant; let the insurance 
reductions pay for it, then deliver it 
free and clear to you, taking a small 
margin of profit for themselves. 


Small Concerns Benefit 


as Well as Large 


Smaller concerns than Steinway, 
which need to keep their working 
capital undisturbed, should see in this 
new method a great opportunity to 
make money without investment. 


Any obstacles (local or foreign) 
which are preventing you from instal- 
ling sprinklers can be overcome by our 
experts. We have shown hundreds of 
merchants and manufacturers how to 
get sprinklers in spite of seeming ob- 
stacles, such as short leases, inadequate 
water supply, indisposition to invest 
working capital in sprinklers, despoila- 
tion of artistic effects, exposure hazards, 
lack of watchman service, unheated 
buildings, etc., etc. 

Many concerns which now have 
Grinnell sprinklers thought it impos- 
sible to have sprinkler protection until 
they wrote us. 

Dictate a short letter to your secre- 
tary—now—telling the reasons, if any, 
why you think you cannot have a 
Grinnell System. 

The Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System is manufactured and installed 
by the General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, 276 West Exchange St., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
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Fill your factory with sunshine. 


More daylight means more dividends. 


Buy Your Sunshine by the Barrel 


Over 3,000 firms have had the ceilings and walls of 
their plants painted with “Barreled Sunlight”—firms like 
Ford Motor Car Co., General Electric Co., etc. It gives 
19% to 36% more daylight; improves sanitary condi- 
tions; saves money by making repainting less frequent. 
It can be applied over old cold-water paint. 


Rice’s Gloss Mill-White is the original “mill-white.” 
All others are imitations. It is the only one which con- 
tains no Varnish. Varnish paints dry too brittle and 
are liable to crack and peel. 


Rice’s is an OIL paint. Its surface, therefore, is 
elastic, though firm, and withstands ceiling vibration. 


RICE’S is made by a process over which we have 
exclusive control, which causes it to remain white longer 
than any other and to prevent it from ‘either cracking 
or peeling. The tremendous advantage of this process 
enables us to make the following guarantee: 


GUARANTEE, We guarantee that if RICE’S does 
not remain white longer than any other Gloss Paint 
applied at the same time and under the same conditions, 
we will give, free, enough Rice’s to repaint the job. with 
one coat. We also guarantee that, properly applied, 
Rice’s will not flake nor scale. You cannot lose under 
this guarantee. 


Write for booklet, “The Yellow Peril,” and sample board. To architects, or anyone interested 


in construction work, we will gladly send “The Rice Method-Paint Specifications.” 





On Concrete Surfaces 


On inside concrete, Rice’s 
Granolith} makes the best 
possible primer for a sec- 
ond coat of Rice’s Gloss 
Mill-W hite—giving a tile- 
like enamel finish at no 
more expense than lead 
and oil paint. 


Rice’s Granolith 











RICE'S 


GLOSS 


MILL-WHITE 


U.S.GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
18 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 





Sold Direct From 
Factory 


Sold direct from our 
factory in barrels con- 
taining sufficient paint 
to cover 20,000 square 
feet—one coat. 

















